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Introduction 

Reliable data are critical in guiding efforts to 
improve education in America. When the origi- 
nal Department of Education was created in 
1867, the law stated that it should "gather sta- 
tistics and facts on the condition and progress 
of education in the United States and Territo- 
ries." The National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics (N CES) currently carries out this mission 
for the Department of Education through such 
work as The Condition of Education, a man- 
dated annual report submitted to Congress on 
June 1 every year. 

Drawing on numerous data sources, this an- 
nual report presents indicators of important de- 
velopments and trends in American education. 
Recurrent themes underscored by the indicators 
include participation and persistence in educa- 
tion, student performance and other outcomes, 
the environment for learning, and societal sup- 
port for education. In addition, this year’s spe- 
cial feature focuses on the issue of providing 
equal educational opportunities to first-genera- 
tion students (i.e., students whose parents did 
not attend college) and how academic prepara- 
tion can increase the likelihood of these students' 
access to and persistence in postsecondary edu- 
cation. 

Participation and Persistence in Education 

Enrollments in the United States are growing at 
all levels of education, but for different reasons. 
At the preprimary level, growth is due to higher 
rates of enrollment; that is, larger percentages 
of 3- to 5-year-old children are enrolling in 
school. At the elementary and secondary lev- 
els, growth is due to demographic changes, 
which are also making the student body more 
diverse. At the postsecondary level, high enroll- 
ment rates and population growth are combin- 
ing to swell enrollments. Among adults, rates 
of educational attainment and of continued par- 
ticipation in learning activities are on the rise. 


■ The preprimary enrollment rate of chil- 
dren ages 3-5 increased from 53 to 60 per- 
cent between 1991 and 1999 (Indicator 
1 ). 

■ Public elementary and secondary enroll- 
ment is projected to reach 47.2 million in 
2001, and to increase through 2005 be- 
fore decreasing slowly. The West will ex- 
perience the majority of this growth in the 
student population (Indicator 2). 

■ Private elementary and secondary school 
enrollment was higher in 1997-98 than 
in 1989-90. Despite increases in the West, 
private enrollment for grades K-12 was 
lowest in the West and higher in the South 
in 1997-98 (Indicator 2). 

■ H ispanic students are the fastest growing 
student group in the Nation's elementary 
and secondary schools (Indicator 3). 

■ The percentage of U.S. 16- to 24-year-olds 
who were high school dropouts (the status 
dropout rate) decreased from 1972 to 1999 
for white and black young adults (Indica- 
tor 23). 

■ U.S. students' expectations for obtaining 
postsecondary credentials have increased 
substantially since 1983 (Indicator 19). 
The college enrollment rates for high 
school completers in the past decades have 
also risen for white and black students (I n- 
dicator 26). There has been no consistent 
growth for H ispanic students. 

■ Although part-timeand 2-year enrollments 
in undergraduate education grew more 
rapidly than full-time and 4-year enroll- 
ments in the 1970s, future growth is ex- 
pected to be greater in full-time and 4-year 
enrollments (Indicator 5). 

■ Participation in adult learning activities 
was higher in 1999 than in 1991. Rates of 
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participation in credential programs in col- 
leges and universities decline with age, while 
participation in all other types of adult learn- 
ing activities, such as work-related learning 
and personal interest courses, remains about 
the same with age (I ndicator 7). 

Outcomes of Education 

At the elementary and secondary levels, trends 
in student performance are mixed. Participation 
in advanced mathematics and science courses 
has increased, and there have been some im- 
provements in mathematics and science perfor- 
mance. But issues of equal educational 
opportunity and international competitiveness re- 
main. 

■ Children at risk begin kindergarten with 
markedly lower reading and mathematics 
skills than do more advantaged children. 
All children showed marked improvement 
in both reading and mathematics perfor- 
mance during the kindergarten year, but 
gaps persisted or grew for children at risk, 
particularly in more advanced skills (Indi- 
cators 8 and 9). 

■ Between 1971 and 1999, 9- and 13-year- 
olds improved their performance in read- 
ing, but there was no meaningful difference 
for 17-year-olds. The pattern of change has 
been similar for both 9- and 13-year-olds, 
with reading scores increasing in the 1970s 
and remaining stable since then (Indicator 
10). The score gap between black and white 
students narrowed between the early 1970s 
and the late 1980s, but has remained fairly 
stable since then (Indicator 11). The rela- 
tive performance of whites compared with 
H ispanics did not change significantly be- 
tween the 1970s and 1999, except for a nar- 
rowing of the gap for 17-year-olds (NCES 
2000-469). 


■ Between 1973 and 1999, 9-, 13-, and 17- 
year-olds all improved their performance 
in mathematics (Indicator 12). 

■ The trends in science performance are 
characterized by declines in the 1970s, in- 
creases during the 1980s and early 1990s, 
and mostly stable performance since then 
(Indicator 13). 

■ In both mathematics and science, the per- 
formance of U.S. students declined rela- 
tive to the international average among 
those who were in the 4 th grade in 1995 
compared with those who were in the 8 th 
grade in 1999 (Indicator 14). 

■ In 1995, U.S. 12 th -graders who had taken 
physics and advanced mathematics 
courses scored lower than students in their 
final year of secondary school in most par- 
ticipating countries and no higher than 
their peers in any country (Indicator 19, 
The Condition of Education 2000). 

■ Despite the continued increase in the at- 
tainment rates of U.S. 25- to 29-year-olds 
across all racial/ethnic groups and all edu- 
cational levels, gaps between whites ver- 
sus blacks and H ispanics persisted between 
1971 and 2000, except for the gap between 
black and white rates of high school 
completion, which declined (I ndicator 31). 

■ Women earn more than half of all 
bachelor's degrees in the United States. 
They still trail men in certain fields but 
have made considerable progress over the 
past quarter century (Indicator 30). 

■ Attainment rates of secondary education 
in the other G-7 countries are approach- 
ing, matching, or surpassing U.S. rates. 
However, U.S. attainment rates of higher 
education remain relatively high (Indica- 
tor 32). 
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Focus on First-Generation College Students 

Reflecting the high value placed on postsecondary 
education, most high school graduates expect to 
continue their education, and many of them ac- 
tually do so. However, first-generation students 
(those whose parents did not attend college) are 
less likely than their peers with a college-edu- 
cated parent to enroll in postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

■ Nearly all 1992 high school graduates (97 
percent) reported that they expected to con- 
tinue their education at some point (Berkner 
and Chavez 1997). 

■ 0 ver the past decade, the percentage of high 
school completers who enrolled in college 
immediately after finishing high school has 
ranged between 60 and 67 percent, but en- 
rollment rates have varied considerably with 
parents' educational attainment (Indicator 
26). 

■ In 1999, 82 percent of high school gradu- 
ates whose parents had a bachelor's degree 
or higher enrolled in college immediately 
after finishing high school, compared with 
54 percent of those whose parents had not 
gone beyond high school and 36 percent of 
those whose parents had not completed high 
school (Indicator 26). 

Recent N CES studies have shown that high school 
graduates whose parents did not attend college 
remain at a disadvantage with respect to 
postsecondary access even after taking into ac- 
count other important factors such as educational 
expectations, academic preparation, support from 
parents and schools, and family income. Also 
according to these studies, among those who over- 
come the barriers to access and do enroll in 
postsecondary education, students whose parents 
did not attend college remain at a disadvantage 
with respect to staying enrolled and attaining a 
degree, again controlling for other related factors. 


Academic preparation has a striking impact 
on the likelihood that first-generation students 
will enroll and persist in postsecondary edu- 
cation, but it does not completely close the gaps 
in postsecondary access and persistence be- 
tween first-generation students and their peers 
with a college-educated parent. 

■ Taking advanced mathematics in high 
school increases the likelihood of enroll- 
ment in a 4-year institution, especially for 
first-generation students (Indicator 24). 

■ Taking rigorous coursework in high school 
increases the likelihood of persistence to- 
ward a bachelor's degree, especially for 
first-generation students (Indicator 28). 

For those students who earn a bachelor's de- 
gree, labor market outcomes (but not rates of 
enrollment in graduate school) during the 4 
years following graduation are similar regard- 
less of parents' education. 

Quality of the Environment for Learning 

Student performance in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is undoubtedly shaped by the 
quality of the teaching staff and the climate 
for learning within and outside schools. 

■ The percentage of high school graduates 
who completed advanced academic lev- 
els of English and foreign language study 
doubled between 1982 and 1998, to about 
30 percent in each subject (Indicator 33). 
The proportion of high school graduates 
who completed advanced levels of math- 
ematics increased from 26 to 41 percent 
duringthisperiod, and theproportion who 
completed advanced levels of physical 
science rose from 31 to 60 percent (Indi- 
cator 40, The Condition of Education 
2000 ). 
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■ However, the quality of the mathemati- 
cal content of 8 th -grade mathematics les- 
sons was rated lower than thatin Germany 
and Japan (Indicator 36). 

■ Between 1990 and 1998, student/teacher 
ratios declined in public elementary 
schools but rose slightly in public second- 
ary schools (Indicator 38). 

■ Academically weak college graduates are 
more likely than those who are academi- 
cally strong to prepare to teach and to 
remain in teaching (Indicator 42). 

■ U .S. 8 th -grade students are less likely to be 
taught by a teacher whose field of study 
was mathematics or physics than their in- 
ternational peers (Indicator 43). 

■ The percentages of high school students 
carrying weapons and engaging in physi- 
cal fights on school property have declined 
since 1993, while the percentage being 
threatened or injured with a weapon has 
not changed (Indicator 44). 

■ As hours at a job increased, high school 
seniors were less likely to spend 10 or 
more hours a week on homework (I ndica- 
tor 21). 

■ A slightly higher percentage of students 
were somewhat more likely to participate 
in community service in 1999 than in 
1996; a key variable in their participa- 
tion appears to be whether the school ar- 
ranged rather than simply required service 
activities (Indicator 16). 

Different issues are raised about the context 

for learning at the postsecondary level. 

■ Part-time faculty provide postsecondary 
institutions with a flexible work force; 
however, part-time faculty may be less 


available to students and may not partici- 
pate in institutional activities to the same 
extent as other faculty. In fall 1998, 4 out 
of 10 faculty worked part time (Indicator 
50). 

■ Full-time instructional faculty at 
postsecondary degree-granting institutions 
worked an average of 53 hours weekly in 
fall 1998, devoting a majority of their time 
to teaching. The proportion of time fac- 
ulty allocated to teaching and to research 
varied considerably depending on institu- 
tion and academic rank, averaging 57 and 
15 percent (Indicator 51). 

Societal Support for Education 

Society and its members— the family, the indi- 
vidual, employers, and government and pri- 
vate organizations— provide support for 
education in various ways, such as spending 
time on learning activities, providing encour- 
agement to learners, and investing money in 
education. 

■ The levels of parental involvement in 
American elementary and secondary 
schools are relatively high, but the fre- 
quency of such participation depends on 
the child's grade in school as well as pa- 
rental income and educational attainment 
(Indicator 54). 

■ In 1999, among children ages 3-5 who 
werenot yet enrolled in kindergarten, those 
with multiple risk factors were generally 
less likely than those without risk factors 
or with only one risk factor to engage in 
literacy activities frequently with their 
families (Indicator 52). 

■ Average expenditures in public school dis- 
tricts were $5,700 per student in 1996- 
97. Between 1991-92 and 1996-97, 
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average expenditures increased more in 
nonmetropolitan school districts than in 
metropolitan areas (Indicator 56). 

■ U.S. spending per student on primary and 
secondary education as a percentage of 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) per capita 
was similar to the average for the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) countries in 
1997. 1 n terms of expenditures per student 
at the postsecondary level, the United 
States spent more than twice as much as 
15 other OECD countries (Indicator 57). 

■ In 1999, U.S. 6 th - to 12 th -graders and their 
parents overestimated the price of attend- 
ing public 4-year institutions in their state 
(Indicator 25). 

■ Four years after they graduated, most 
1992-93 bachelor’s degree recipients 
earned enough to repay their loans with- 
out undue financial burden (Indicator 59). 

Enduring Effects of Education 

Education provides many lasting benefits to 

society as a whole and its members. 

■ Adults with a bachelor's degree are three 
times more likely than people with less 
than a high school diploma to report read- 
ing newspapers, magazines, or books regu- 
larly (Indicator 15). 

■ Better-educated adults report themselves 
in better health, regardless of income (In- 
dicator 17). 

■ Young adults with higher levels of educa- 
tion earn more than their peers with less 
education (Indicator 18). 


Conclusion 

In examining trends in the condition of Ameri- 
can education, some encouraging signs emerge. 
These include higher rates of educational par- 
ticipation in the overall population as well as 
increases in the mathematics performance of 
students, some increases in science performance 
in the 1980s (but with no further increases in 
the 1990s), and increased advanced course- 
taking of high school students in four major 
academic subject areas (mathematics, science, 
English, and foreign languages). But interna- 
tional comparisons of student performance and 
instructional quality raise concerns about how 
well the American educational system com- 
pares with the systems of other economically 
developed countries, especially at the middle 
school and secondary levels. 

Also, disturbing gaps persist in academic per- 
formance and educational participation among 
different racial/ethnic and socioeconomic 
groups. These gaps exist when children enter 
kindergarten but show few signs of closing by 
the end of 1 st grade or at higher grade levels. 
The parents of at-risk children are less likely 
to engage in early literacy activities and to 
enroll them in a preschool program of some 
kind. 

A growing and increasingly diverse popula- 
tion of elementary and secondary students con- 
tinues to increase the challenge of providing 
high-quality instruction and equal educational 
opportunities. At the postsecondary level, in- 
stitutions must prepare for the record numbers 
of enrollments expected over the next few de- 
cades. U.S. spending per student is similar to 
that in other major industrialized countries at 
the elementary and secondary level but higher 
at the postsecondary level. 
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NCES produces an array of reports each month 
presenting important findings about the U.S. 
education system. In April 2001, more than a 
dozen reports were released, including two 
major studies: The Nation's Report Card: 
Fourth G rade Reading 2000 from the N ational 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
and What Democracy Means to Ninth-Grad- 
ers: U.S. Results From the International IEA 
Civic Education Study. The Condition of Edu- 
cation represents the culmination of a year- 
long project and some material, such as the 
results from these two surveys, were not avail- 
able in time to be included in this year's edi- 
tion. 


In the coming months many other reports and 
surveys informing us about education will also 
be released, including the NAEP Report Cards 
for the N ation and States on mathematics and 
on science, which will both include results on 
students' performance in the 4 th , 8 th , and 12 th 
grades; the 1999-2000 Schools and Staffing 
Survey; and the Program for International Stu- 
dent Assessment. 



Gary W. Phillips 

Acting Commissioner of Education Statistics 
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TheCondition of Education is available in two 
forms: this print volume for the year 2001 and 
a Web version on the NCES Web site (http:// 
nces.ed.gov). Starting in summer 2001, the 
Web version will be expanded to include all 
the indicators from both the 2000 and 2001 
print volumes of The Condition of Education. 
This will provide one convenient place where 
readers can view all the indicators and essays 
that have been published in The Condition of 
Education over the past 2 years. In succeeding 
years, new indicators will be added to the Web 
version of The Condition of Education, and 
those already there will be updated. 

Each section of this print volume of The Con- 
dition of Education begins with an overview 
essay that summarizes the key points in the 
indicators to follow. All indicators contain a 
discussion, a single graph or table on the main 
indicator page, and one or more supplemental 
tables. All use the most recent national data 
available from the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics (NCES) or other sources. The 
icon to the side of the graph or table directs 
readers to supplemental tables, supplemental 
notes, or another source for more information. 
When the source is an N CES publication, such 
as NCES 2000-469, that publication can be 
viewed at the NCES Web site (http:// 
nces.ed.gov). 

Supplemental notes provide information on the 
sources of data used, describe how an analysis 
was conducted, or provide explanations of cat- 
egories used in an indicator. For example, Supple 
mental N ote 1 summarizes the categories used 
forrac^ethnicityand explains how theConsumer 
Price Index (CPI) is used to compute dollar 
amounts that can be compared over time. 

Supplemental tables provide more detailed 
breakouts for an indicator, such as household 
income, students' race/ethnicity, or parents' 
education. Tables of standard errors (see be- 
low) are also included for applicable indica- 


tors. A glossary of terms and a comprehensive 
bibliography of items cited in The Condition 
of Education appear at the end of the volume. 

Data Sources 

Data reported in this volume are primarily 
from two types of sources. Some indicators 
report data from entire populations, such as 
Indicator 30 (bachelor's degrees earned by 
women). With these kinds of data, informa- 
tion is collected from every member of the 
population surveyed. This "universe" could be 
all colleges and universities in the country, 
every school district, or all secondary school 
teachers. Other indicators report data from a 
statistical sample of the entire population. 
When a sample is used, the effects of having 
information from a portion of the entire popu- 
lation must be considered in reporting estimates 
and making comparisons. 

When data on the entire population are avail- 
able, comparisons among different groups 
within that population can be made by calcu- 
lating a total for each group and comparing 
the group totals. It is not necessary to consider 
theeffectsof collecting information on a sample 
of the population when comparing estimates 
from a universe survey. Although estimates de- 
rived from universe surveys are not affected 
by sampling, they are affected by a wide range 
of data collection errors such as coverage er- 
rors, response errors, coding errors, and data 
entry errors. These errors may be larger than 
the error due to collecting data on a sample 
rather than the entire population. 

A universe survey is typically expensive and 
time consuming, so researchers often collect data 
from a small sample of the population of inter- 
est. Through random sampling and other meth- 
ods, researchers seek to ensure that this sample 
accurately represents the larger population to 
which they wish to generalize. N CES's N ational 
Education Longitudinal Study, for example, 
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surveyed a representative sample of nearly 
25,000 S^-graders from among all 8 th -graders 
across the country. Based on this sample, con- 
clusions can bedrawn about all 8 th -graders, such 
as their family background, characteristics of 
the schools they attend, their mathematical 
achievement (as measured with a test adminis- 
tered as part of the survey), and their activities 
outside of school (NCES 90-458). 

M ost indicators in The Condition of Education 
summarize data from sample surveys conducted 
by NCES or the Bureau of the Census with sup- 
port from NCES. Detailed explanations of 
NCES surveys can be obtained at the Web 
site noted above, under "Survey and Program 
Areas.” Information about the Current Popu- 
lation Survey, another frequent source of sur- 
vey data used in The Condition of Education, 
can be obtained at http://www.bls.census.gov/ 
cps/cpsmain.htm (and also in Supplemental 
N ote 2). 

Data Analysis and Interpretation 

Once data from a census or a sample survey 
are collected, it is necessary to summarize them 
in a meaningful way. Estimating the true popu- 
lation average, or mean, is a common way of 
summarizing data. The mean is obtained by 
adding together the values for all members of 
the sample population and dividing the sum 
by the sample size. An example of this is the 
annual mean salaries of professors at private 
4-year universities. A second kind of estimate 
is the median, which is simply the "middle" 
value among all members of the population. 
Half of all values in the population are above 
the median, and half are below. The percent- 
age of the population having a certain charac- 
teristic, such as the percentage of graduates 
who are female, provides still another kind of 
estimate. 

Analysis of data from a sample of a population 
requires consideration of several factors before 


the analysis becomes meaningful. For example, 
however conscientious an organization may be 
in collecting data from a sample of a popula- 
tion, there will always be some margin of error 
in estimating the population mean, median, or 
any other such statistic from the data. Conse- 
quently, data from samples can provide only 
an estimate of the true or actual value. The 
margin of error or the range of the estimate 
depends on several factors, such as the amount 
of variation in the responses, the size and repre- 
sentativeness of the sample, and the size of the 
subgroup for which the estimate is computed* 

When data from samples are reported, as is 
the case with most of the indicators in The 
Condition of Education, the magnitude of this 
margin of error is measured by what statisti- 
cians call the "standard error" of an estimate. 
Thestandard errorsforall theestimated means, 
medians, or percentages reported in the graphs 
and text tables of The Condition of Education 
can be found in appendix 3, Standard Error 
Tables. The corresponding standard errors for 
the supplemental tables can be viewed at the 
NCES Web site (http://nces.ed.gov). 

As an illustration, Indicator 4 reports on the 
educational level of the parents of 6- to 18- 
year-old students using data from the Current 
Population Survey of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. In 1999, this survey found that 35.2 per- 
cent of white and 37.1 percent of black students 
in this age range had mothers whose highest 
level of education was a high school diploma 
or the equivalent (e.g., a GED) (see supple 
mental table 4-1). In contrast to the similarity 
in these percentages, the standard errors were 
considerably different: 0.6 for whites and 1.6 
for blacks. 

The percentage or mean score with the smaller 
standard error provides a more reliable esti- 
mate of the true value than does the percentage 
or mean score with a higher standard error. Stan- 
dard errors tend to diminish in size as the size 
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of the sample (or subsample) increases. Conse- 
quently, for the same kinds of data, such as en- 
rollment rates in postsecondary education 
sample surveys (like the N ational Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study) or scores on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, standard 
errors will almost always be larger for blacks 
and H ispanics than for whites, who represent a 
larger proportion of the population. 

When data from samples are reported, some 
caution is warranted in making comparisons. 
Although one mean or percentage may be larger 
than another, a statistical test may find that 
there is no difference between estimates due to 
the precision of the estimates. 

Whether differences in means or percentages 
are statistically significant can be determined 
using the standard errors of the estimates. W hen 
differences are statistically significant, the prob- 
ability that the difference occurred by chance is 
usually small, occurring about 5 times out of 
100. The method primarily used here for deter- 
mining whether the difference between two 
means is statistically significant is described in 
the introduction to appendix 3, Standard Error 
Tables. 

For all indicators in The Condition of Educa- 
tion based on samples, differences between 
means or percentages (including increases or 
decreases) are stated only when they are statis- 
tically significant. To determine whether differ- 
ences reported are statistically significant, 
two-tailed t-tests, at the .05 level, are used. 
Bonferroni adjustments are made when more 
than two groups are compared simultaneously 
(e.g., blacks, whites, and H ispanics). The for- 
mula for determining statistical significance is 
also adjusted when the samples being compared 
are dependent. 

Discussion of several indicators illustrates the 
consequences of these considerations. I ndicator 
44, for example, notes that the percentage of 


high school students who were involved in a 
physical fight on school property in the past 12 
months decreased between 1993 and 1999 (from 
16 to 14 percent). Although the decrease of 2 
percent is relatively small, as are the standard 
errors associated with each estimate (0.6 and 
0.3, respectively), the difference is statistically 
significant and supports the statement made. 

In contrast, Indicator 45 discusses severely 
overcrowded schools among regions of the 
United States. The data in supplemental table 
45-1 indicate that 15 percent of schools in the 
West but only 8 percent of schools in the South 
were severely overcrowded (with enrollment 
exceeding capacity by more than 25 percent) 
in 1999. The difference of 7 percentage points 
is larger than that in the previous example, 
but the standard errors are also larger (2.7 and 
1.6, respectively). The difference is not statis- 
tically significant; the data do not support a 
conclusion that schools in the West are more 
severely crowded than are those in the South. 

Although values reported in the supplemental 
tables are often rounded to one decimal place 
(e.g., 76.5 percent), values reported in each 
indicator are typically rounded to whole num- 
bers (with any value of 0.5 or above rounded 
to the next highest whole number). Due to 
rounding, cumulative percentages may some- 
times equal 99 or 101 percent, rather than 100. 

Standard ErrorTabl£s 

The standard errors for each graph or table on 
the main indicator page can be found in ap- 
pendix 3 of this volume. The standard errors 
for the supplemental tables can be found in 
the Web version of The Condition of Educa- 
tion on the N C ES Web site (http://nces.ed.gov). 

* If there are five racial/ethnic groups in a sample of 1,500, the researcher would 
have less confidence In the results for each group individually than In those for 
the entire sample because there are fewer people In the subgroup. 
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Students Whose Parents Did Not Go to Gollege: 
Postsecondary Access, Persistence; and Attainment 

Susan P. Choy 


Participation in postsecondary education has 
positive benefits for individuals and society. 
Although researchers struggle to define and 
measure these benefits and policymakers de- 
bate who should be targeted and how much to 
spend, programs and practices designed to 
broaden access to postsecondary education typi- 
cally receive strong support (Hossler, Schmit, 
and Vesper 1999; Tinto 1993). 

Reflecting the value placed on postsecondary 
education, nearly all 1992 high school gradu- 
ates (97 percent) reported in 12 th grade that they 
expected to continue their education at some 
point, and 79 percent planned to enroll imme- 
diately after finishing high school (Berkner and 
Chavez 1997). Sixty-five percent of this cohort 
had carried out these plans by October 1992. 
Over the last decade, the percentage of high 
school completers who were enrolled in college 
the October after finishing high school has 
ranged between 60 and 67 percent, up from 49 
percent in 1972 (Indicator 26). 

College enrollment rates vary considerably 
with parents' educational attainment. In 1999, 
82 percent of students whose parents held a 
bachelor's degree or higher enrolled in college 
immediately after finishing high school. The 
rates were much lower for those whose par- 
ents had completed high school but not col- 
lege (54 percent) and even lower for those 
whose parents had less than a high school di- 
ploma (36 percent) (Indicator 26). Because of 
the difference in enrollment rates, students 
whose parents did not go to college are one of 
the most frequently targeted groups (along with 
minoritiesand low-income students) for outreach 
programs designed to raise the level of student 
preparation and readiness for postsecondary 
work (Swail and Perna 2000). 

This essay summarizes the findings of a series 
of recent NCES studies about the experiences 


of high school graduates and postsecondary 
students whose parents did not attend college. 
These studies show that such students are at a 
distinct disadvantage when it comes to post- 
secondary access— a disadvantage that persists 
even after controlling for other important fac- 
tors such as educational expectations, academic 
preparation, support from parents and schools 
in planning and preparing for college, and fam- 
ily income. Also according to these studies, 
among those who overcome the barriers to 
access and enroll in postsecondary education, 
students whose parents did not attend college 
remain at a disadvantage with respect to stay- 
ing enrolled and attaining a degree (referred 
to as persistence and attainment throughout 
this essay), again controlling for other related 
factors. Rigorous high school coursetaking 
mitigates, but does not completely close, the 
gaps in access and persistence. For those who 
earn a bachelor's degree, labor market outcomes 
in the short term (but not enrollment in gradu- 
ate school) are similar regardless of parents' 
education. 

DataandTerminology 

The data presented here come from three na- 
tionally representative longitudinal studies 
conducted by NCES: 

• The National Education Longitudinal 
Study (NELS), which studied a cohort 
of 1988 8 th -graders every 2 years until 
1994, 2 years after most of them finished 
high school, and then again in 2000. 1 

• The Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study (BPS), which included 
students (of all ages) who enrolled in 
postsecondary education for the first time 
in either 1989-90 or 1995-96. 2 The first 
group was surveyed again in 1992 and 
1994, and the second group in 1998. 
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• The Baccalaureate and Beyond Longi- 
tudinal Study (B& B), which conducted 
follow-ups on 1992-93 bachelor's degree 
recipients in 1994 and 1997. 

In the tables and figures that follow, "par- 
ents' highest education” refers to the highest 
level of education attained by either parent. 
"High school diploma or less” means that 
neither parent had any postsecondary educa- 
tion. "Some college, including vocational/ 
technical” means that at least one parent at- 
tended college or a vocational/technical pro- 
gram, but neither earned a bachelor's or 
advanced degree. "Bachelor's degree or 
higher" means that at least one parent earned 
a bachelor's or advanced degree. An ad- 
vanced degree is a master's, doctoral, or first- 
professional degree. 3 

A number of complex measures of college 
qualification, mathematics proficiency and 
coursetaking, and high school curriculum 


were used in the N CES studies. The technical 
note at the end of the essay provides com- 
plete descriptions of these variables. 

Access 

N ELS:1988/1994 followed students through 
high school and 2 years afterward. This sur- 
vey thus provides a rich source of informa- 
tion on how student and family background 
characteristics and students’ high school ex- 
periences are related to their access to post- 
secondary education immediately after high 
school. 

Characteristics of students whose parents did 
not go to college 

Among 1992 high school graduates, 27 percent 
were from families in which neither parent had 
any postsecondary education (figure 1). Com- 
pared with their peers whose parents held 
bachelor’s or advanced degrees, these gradu- 


Figure 1.- Percentage distribution of 1992 high school graduates according to parents' highest level of education 



Some college, including 
vocational/technical 
41% 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), figure 1. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third 
Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 
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ates were more likely to be black or H ispanic 
and to be from families in the lowest income 
quartile (figure 2). Thus, policies or programs 
that increase access for students whose parents 
did not go to college may also do the same for 
low-income and minority students. 

Enrollment rates 

Enrollment in postsecondary education repre- 
sents the culmination of a process that typi- 
cally begins years earlier. How students move 
through this process varies greatly (Hossler et 
al. 1999). Some students grow up expecting to 
go to college, take appropriate courses in high 
school, and concentrate on choosing a specific 
institution, often soon after they begin high 
school. Others plan to attend college as they 
progress through high school but then change 
their goals or even decide not to enroll. Others 
decide late in their high school careers that 
they want to go to college and then find their 
options limited because they have not taken 
appropriate courses or met other admission 
requirements. 

■ The likelihood of enrolling in postsec- 
ondary education is strongly related to 
parents' education even when other fac- 
tors are taken into account. 

As parents' education increases, so does stu- 
dents’ likelihood of enrolling in postsecondary 
education. Among 1992 high school graduates 
whose parents did not go to college, 59 per- 
cent had enrolled in some form of 
postsecondary education by 1994 (table 1). The 
enrollment rate increased to 75 percent among 
those whose parents had some college experi- 
ence, and to 93 percent among those whose 
parents had at least a bachelor's degree. 

Parents’ education mattered even for graduates 
who as seniors had planned to enroll in a 4-year 
institution immediately after high school. Among 


these college-bound seniors, 65 percent of those 
whose parents did not attend college had enrolled 
in a 4-year institution by 1994, compared with 
87 percent of those whose parents had bachelor's 
degrees or higher. In addition, rather than pursu- 
ing their plans to attend a 4-year institution, 
graduates whose parents did not attend college 
were about twice as likely as their peers whose 
parents had attained bachelor's or advanced de- 
grees to attend public 2-year institutions instead 
(20 versus 9 percent). 

Parents' education is only one of many factors 
linked to postsecondary enrollment. In fact, 
multivariate analyses have shown that family 
income, educational expectations, academic 
preparation, parental involvement, and peer 
influence also independently affected graduates' 
likelihood of enrolling in a 4-year institution 
by 1994 (H orn and N unez 2000). N onetheless, 
parents’ education— specifically, having a par- 
ent with a bachelor's degree— remained signifi- 
cant even after control ling for these other factors. 
Students whose parents had some college ex- 
perience, but not a bachelor's degree, did not 
appear to have an advantage over those whose 
parents had no postsecondary education. 

Among 1992 high school graduates who had 
not enrolled in a 4-year institution by 1994, 
the likelihood of enrolling in any other 
postsecondary education increased with par- 
ents' education— starting with 43 percent of 
those whose parents had no postsecondary edu- 
cation, increasing to 59 percent of those whose 
parents had some college experience, and to 
74 percent of those whose parents had 
bachelor's degrees or higher (H orn and N unez 
2000). This relationship held after controlling 
for the factors mentioned above that were as- 
sociated with 4-year enrollment, although fam- 
ily income and high school coursetaking did 
not independently affect the likelihood of en- 
rolling in less-than-4-year institutions. 
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Figure 2 - Percentage distribution of 1992 high school graduates according to race/ethnicity and family income, by 
parents’ highest level of education 


Parents' highest 
level of education . 


Race/ethnicity 


High school 
diploma or less 


Some college, including 
vocational/technical 


Bachelor's degree 
orhigher 


65 

16 

14 

* 



l White Black ■ Hispanic Asian/Pacific Islander Ci American Indian/Alaskan Native 


Parents' highest Family income 



Percent 

■ Less than $25,000 ■ $25,000-74,999 ■ $75,000 or more 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), table 1. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third 
Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 
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Table 1.- Percentage of all 1992 high school graduates who had enrolled in postsecondary education by 1994, and 
percentage of those who planned to attend a 4-year institution immediately after high school who had enrolled in 
postsecondary education by 1994, by institution type and parents’ highest level of education 

Parents' highest 
level of education 

All high school graduates 

Planned to attend 
a 4-year institution 
immediately after high school 

Total* 

4-year 

Public 

2-year 

Total* 

4-year 

Public 

2-year 

Total 

75.2 

45.9 

25.7 

94.0 

77.8 

15.1 

High school diploma or less 

59.0 

26.9 

27.3 

86.7 

65.3 

19.8 

Some college, including 







vocational/technical 

74.7 

41.6 

29.5 

93.4 

73.7 

18.5 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

92.5 

70.8 

18.0 

97.5 

87.3 

9.4 


♦Includes other types of institutions not shown here: private, for-profit; private, not-for-profit less- than-4- year; and public less- than- 2- year- institutions. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), table 9 and Berkner and Chavez (1997), table 10. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third Follow-up” (NELS:1988/1994), 


While the data indicate that postsecondary 
enrollment is linked to parents' education, in- 
creasing access to postsecondary education for 
these students by changing their parents' edu- 
cation is not feasible. Therefore, examining 
parents' education in relation to students' be- 
haviors and academic experiences as they plan 
and prepare for college during high school may 
produce insights into how the influence of par- 
ents' education might be reduced. 

The path to college 

The path to college enrollment consists of five 
somewhat sequential steps (Berkner and Chavez 
1997), although students do not always think 
of the process in these terms (H ossler et al. 
1999). First, students must decide that they 
want to pursue postsecondary education and 
what type. Second, they must prepare academi- 
cally for college-level work. Third, if they want 
to attend a 4-year institution, they must usu- 
ally take the SAT or ACT entrance examina- 
tions. Fourth, they must choose one or more 
institutions and file applications. Finally, they 


must gain acceptance and make the financial 
and other arrangements necessary to enroll. 

Figure 3 displays the percentage of 1992 high 
school graduates who completed each step (and 
all previous steps) toward enrollment in a 4-year 
institution. Graduates whose parents did not go 
to college were much less likely than their peers 
with more educated parents to complete each 
step. Compared with graduates whose parents 
had earned bachelor's degrees, they were about 
half as likely to aspire to a bachelor's degree in 
10 th grade (46 versus 86 percent), and, having 
completed all the other steps in the pipeline, about 
a third as likely to enroll in a 4-year institution 
(21 versus 65 percent). 

As will be described, the findings from the N ELS 
survey indicate that high school graduates whose 
parents did not go to college tended to report 
lower educational expectations, be less prepared 
academically, and receive less support from their 
families in planning and preparing for college 
than their peers whose parents attended college. 
The following discussion addresses each step to 
college enrollment in more detail. 
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Figure 3.- Percentage of 1992 high school graduates who progressed through each step to enrollment in a 4-year 
institution, by parents' highest level of education 


Percent 



Bachelor's degree 
or higher 

Some college, 
including 

vocational/technical 

High school 
diplomaorless 


^ee the technical note at the end of this essay for the definition of "at least minimally prepared." 

Percentages differ from those shown in table 1 because the graduates who enrolled in a 4- year institution but did not have a bachelor's degree goal in 10th grade 
or skipped other steps (5 percent) are not included here. 

NOTE: To be included in each of the second through fifth steps, students must have been included in all previous steps. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 


Educational expectations 

M ost high school students formalize their educa- 
tional plans between 8 th and 10 th grades, suggest- 
ing that interventions to influence students' 
educational aspirations are most likely to succeed 
if they take place by 8 th or 9 th grade (H ossler et al. 
1999). Among 1992 high school graduates, edu- 
cational expectations in both 8 th and 12 th grades 
varied considerably with parents' education. 

■ H igh school graduates whose parents 
did not go to college tend to report 
lower educational expectations than 
their peers as early as 8 th grade. 

Lower educational expectations figure promi- 
nently in the lower postsecondary enrollment 
rates of students whose parents did not go to 


college. In the N ELS survey, students were asked 
thefollowing question in both 8 th and 12 th grades: 
"As things stand now, how far in school do you 
think you will get?" Overall, expectations were 
high, with all but 7 percent of 1992 high school 
graduates reporting in 8 th grade that they ex- 
pected to continue their education beyond high 
school (table 2). Seventy-three percent reported 
that they expected to earn at least a bachelor's 
degree, and another 20 percent expected to com- 
plete some college or vocational training. Stu- 
dents' expectations of earning a bachelor's 
degree or higher increased sharply as their par- 
ents' education rose— from 55 percent for those 
whose parents had no postsecondary education, 
to 71 percent for those whose parents had some 
college experience, to 91 percent for thosewhose 
parents had bachelor's degrees or higher. 
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Table 2 - Percentage distribution of 1992 high school graduates according to their educational expectations In 1988 
and 1992, by parents’ highest level of education 


Expectations in 1988 

Expectations in 1992 

Parents' highest 
level of education 

No post- 
secondary 
education 

Some post- 
secondary 
education 

Bachelor's 
or advanced 
degree 

No post- 
secondary 
education 

Some post- 
secondary 
education 

Bachelor's 
or advanced 
degree 

Total 

7.3 

19.9 

72.8 

4.5 

24.8 

70.8 

High school diploma or less 

15.6 

29.6 

54.9 

8.3 

38.4 

53.3 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

6.2 

23.1 

70.7 

4.5 

27.2 

68.3 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

1.4 

7.6 

91.0 

1.0 

9.5 

89.5 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding, 

SOURCE: Berkner and Chavez (1997), table 8. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third 
Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 


Regardless of parental education level, the per- 
centage of students expecting to earn a bachelor's 
or advanced degree did not change much be- 
tween 8 th and 12 th grades (although it was not 
necessarily the same individuals reporting this 
expectation in both years). Among students whose 
parents had less than a bachelor's degree, the 
percentagewho expected to completesome post- 
secondary education (but less than a bachelor's 
degree) increased between 8 th and 12 th grades. 
The percentage of these students who did not 
expect to continue their education beyond high 
school decreased. 

Academic preparation 

Taking appropriate courses in high school is 
an important step in preparing for college. In 
discussing academic preparation, this essay 
emphasizes preparation for 4-year colleges or 
universities. Lack of academic preparation is 
not necessarily a barrier to entry into a less- 
than-4-year institution, but it may be associ- 
ated with students' success once there. 

■ H igh school graduates whoseparentsdid 
not go to college are less likely than those 
whose parents earned bachelor's or 


advanced degreesto be academically pre- 
pared for admission to a 4-year college. 

Low academic qualifications as well as lower 
expectations contributed to the lower enrollment 
rates of 1992 high school graduates whose par- 
ents had no postsecondary education. About half 
(49 percent) of this group were only "marginally 
or not qualified" for admission to a 4-year col- 
lege (figure 4). 4 Considerably smaller proportions 
of thosewith moreeducated parentslacked quali- 
fications (33 percent of those whose parents had 
some college experience and 15 percent of those 
whose parents had at least bachelor's degrees). 
At the other end of the preparation scale, those 
whose parents had no postsecondary education 
were less likely than others to be in the "highly 
qualified" category. 

Academic qualifications alone do not fully ex- 
plain the observed variation in enrollment rates. 
Parents' education made a difference even among 
themost highly qualified graduates. Ofthisgroup, 
92 percent of those whose parents had bachelor's 
degrees or higher had enrolled in a 4-year insti- 
tution by 1994, but just 76 percent of thosewhose 
parents had no postsecondary education had done 
so (figure 5). 
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Figure 4 - Percentage distribution of 1992 high school graduates according to their 4-year college qualification index 
level, by parents' highest level of education 

Parents' highest 



■ Marginally or not qualified Minimally to somewhat qualified ■ Very qualified Highly qualified 

4-year college qualification level* 

*See the technical note at the end of this essay for a description of the college qualification index. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), table 7. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third 
Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 


Figure 5.- Percentage of "highly qualified"1992 high school graduates who had enrolled in 4-year and public 2-year 
institutions by 1994, by parents' highest level of education 


Percent 



diploma or less vocational/technical or higher 


Public 2-year 
■ 4-year 


Parents' highest level of education 

NOTE: See the technical note at the end of this essay for a description of the college qualification index. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), table 9. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, “Third 
Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 
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■ H igh school mathematics coursetaking 
is strongly associated with eventual 
enrollment in a 4-year institution, and 
mathematics coursetaking is related to 
parents' education. 

The relationship between mathematics course- 
taking and enrollment in a 4-year institution is 
striking. Seventy-six percent of 1992 high school 
graduates who took advanced academic math- 
ematics 5 in high school had enrolled in a 4- 
year institution by 1994 (figure 6). The 
enrollment rate declined to 44 percent for those 
at the M iddle Academic II level (did not go be- 
yond algebra II), to 16 percent for those at the 
M iddle Academic I level (only algebra and ge- 
ometry), and to 6 percent for those with no 
mathematics or low-level or nonacademic 
mathematics. 

Mathematics coursetaking is strongly related 
to parents' education, even when considering 
only students with comparatively high math- 


ematics skills. Among high school graduates 
who had achieved the highest level of math- 
ematics proficiency tested in the 8 th grade, 6 those 
whose parents did not attend college were much 
less likely than those whose parents had 
bachelor's degrees or higher to take algebra in 
8 th grade (34 versus 55 percent) (figure 7). They 
were also much less likely to complete any ad- 
vanced mathematics in high school (63 versus 
83 percent). However, if they took algebra in 
8 th grade, the percentage taking advanced math- 
ematics in high school rose to 83 percent, nar- 
row i ng the gap w i th those students w hose parents 
had bachelor's degrees. 

Taking advanced mathematics in high school, 
in turn, is associated with a higher rate of en- 
rollment in a 4-year institution. Among gradu- 
ates whose parents had no postsecondary 
education, theenrollment rateof those who took 
advanced mathematics (64 percent) greatly ex- 
ceeded the enrollment rates of their peers who 


Figure 6.- Percentage of 1992 high school graduates who had enrolled in 4-year and public 2-year institutions by 1994, 
by highest mathematics level completed in high school 


Highest 
mathematics level* 

No mathematics, 
low or nonacademic 


Middle academic I 


Middle academic II 


Advanced academic 



31 



100 


*See the technical note at the end of this essay for a description of mathematics levels. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), table 8. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third 
Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 
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Figure 7.- Percentage of 1992 high school graduates with the highest mathematics proficiency in 8th grade who took 
algebra In 8th grade and advanced mathematics In high school, by parents' highest level of education 


Mathematics 

coursetaking* 

High school-level 
algebra in 8th grade 


Advanced 
mathematics 
in high school 


Advanced 
mathematics in 
high school if took 
algebra in 8th grade 



l High school 
diploma or less 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

Bachelor's degree 
orhigher 


40 60 

Percent 


*See the technical note at the end of this essay for a description of the levels of mathematics proficiency tested and mathematics coursetaking. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), tables 4- 6. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders/Third 
Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 


did not take advanced mathematics (4 to 34 
percent, depending on the level completed; fig- 
ure 8). First-generation status still mattered, 
however, because even if they took advanced 
mathematics in high school, graduates whose 
parents had no postsecondary education were 
considerably less likely than those whose par- 
ents had at least bachelor's degrees to enroll in 
4-year institutions (64 versus 85 percent). 

In sum, students whose parents did not go to 
college remained at a disadvantage in terms 
of access to postsecondary education, even 
when taking into account academic ability and 
mathematics coursetaking. However, if they 
took advanced mathematics in high school, 
and particularly if they started with algebra in 
8 th grade, they greatly increased their chances 
of enrolling in a 4-year institution. These find- 
ings are consistent with those of Adelman 
(1999), who, using more sophisticated mea- 


sures and statistical tools than those used for 
the studies summarized here, found that stu- 
dents' high school curriculum was the most 
influential determinant of their attainment of 
a bachelor's degree. He also found that of all 
precollege curricula, the highest level of math- 
ematics that students took had the strongest 
continuing influence on their completing a 
bachelor's degree. 

■ Parents' involvement in their children's 
curricular choices increases with their 
education. 

Considering only students with comparatively 
high mathematics skills in 8 th grade (those who 
scored at the highest level tested), the frequency 
with which students reported that their parents 
had encouraged them to take algebra in 8 th 
grade increased with parents' education— from 
52 percent of those whose parents had no 
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Figure 8.- Percentage of 1992 high school graduates who had enrolled in a 4-year institution by 1994, by parents' level 
of education and highest mathematics level completed in high school 

Percent 

100 r - 



No mathematics, Middle academic I Middle academic II Advanced academic 
low ornonacademic 


Highest mathematics level* 

■ Highschool Some college, including ■ Bachelor's degree 

diploma or less vocational/technical or higher 

*See the technical note at the end of this essay for a description of mathematics levels. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), figure 7. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders/Third 
Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 


postsecondary education, to 59 percent of those 
whose parents had some college experience, to 
70 percent of those whose parents had bachelor's 
degrees or higher (H orn and N unez 2000). 

Whether students received help in choosing a 
high school program was also related to their 
parents' education. High school graduates 
whose parents had no postsecondary educa- 
tion were less likely than those whose parents 
had bachelor's degrees or higher to report in 
12 th grade that they chose their high school 
program with their parents' help (34 versus 48 
percent), and more likely to report that they 
chose it by themselves (28 versus 22 percent) 
(Horn and Nunez 2000). Teachers and coun- 
selors do not appear to serve as surrogates for 


parents who are not involved in their students' 
curricular choices. At each level of parental 
education, 43 percent of students reported that 
they chose their high school program with the 
help of teachers or counselors. 

Taking testsand preparing applications 

The final steps in applying to a 4-year college 
include taking admissions tests (SAT or ACT) 
if required, selecting specific colleges, and pre- 
paring applications for admission. If financial 
aid is needed, relevant information must be 
gathered and theappropriateapplicationscom- 
pleted. Students sometimes receive help from 
parents, teachers, counselors, or others as they 
go through these steps. 
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■ Students whose parents did not go to 
co 1 1 ege recei ve I ess assi sta n ce f ro m thei r 
parents in applying to colleges. 

Among 1992 high school graduates who were 
"college qualified," the likelihood of receiving as- 
sistance in applying to college increased with their 
parents’ education. When the graduates were se- 
niors, those whose parents did not attend college 
were considerably less likely than their peers 
whose parents had bachelor's degrees or higher to 
report that they often discussed SAT or ACT prepa- 
ration (16 versus 27 percent) or postsecondary 
plans (42 versus 61 percent) with their parents 
(table 3). Furthermore, the percentage of students 
whose parents reported that they had participated 
in various planning activities— such as attending 
programs on educational opportunities, seeking 
information on financial aid, and accompanying 
their child on a school visit to decide about appli- 
cation or enrollment— was notably higher if the 
parents had bachelor's or advanced degrees than 
when they had no postsecondary education. 

■ Students whose parents did not go to 
college are not more likely to receive 
help from their schools in applying to 
colleges. 


Some students receive help with the college appli- 
cation process from their schools Among college- 
qualified 1992 high school graduates, 52 percent 
reported receiving help with completing their col- 
lege applications, 33 percent with preparing an 
admissions essay, and 46 percent with arranging 
days off to visit colleges (H orn and N unez 2000). 
Although one might expect students whose par- 
ents had no postsecondary education to receive 
help more often in these areas, there were no sig- 
nificant differences by parents' education. Students 
whose parents had no postsecondary education 
or some college were more likely to report that 
they received help with a financial aid applica- 
tion (51 and 47 percent, respectively) than were 
those whose parents had bachelor's degrees (34 
percent); however, they were probably also more 
likely to be applying for aid. 

M ultivariate analysis confirms the importance of 
parental involvement and school support in pre- 
paring for college. Parental involvement in cur- 
ricular decisions and college planning activities 
was associated with higher enrollment rates 
even after controlling for parents' income and edu- 
cation and for students' mathematics curriculum 
and level of collegequalification (H orn and N unez 
2000 ). 


Table3.— Percentage of "college-qualified”1992 high school graduateswho planned forcollege with theirparents, by 
parents’ highest level of education 





Parents reported that they 

Parents' highest 
level of education 

Students and parents 
discussed often in 12th grade 
SAT or ACT Postsecondary 
preparation plans 

Attended 
programs on 
educational 
opportunities 

Sought 

financial 

aid 

information 

Visited a 
postsecondary 
institution 
at least once 

Total 

22.1 

50.7 

41.9 

80.7 

74.2 

High school diploma or less 

16.2 

42.0 

28.9 

71.6 

61.0 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

20.4 

47.1 

38.6 

82.6 

70.9 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

27.1 

60.6 

50.7 

82.8 

82.0 


NOTE: See the technical note at the end of this essay for a description of the college qualification index. 

SOURCE: Horn and Nunez (2000), tables 14- 17. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, 
“Third Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994). 
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■ Infamilieswiththelowestincomesand 
least educated parents, students and 
parents know the least about the price 
of attending college. 

Although all students must makedecisions about 
how to finance their postsecondary education 
and many need financial aid, students and their 
parents are not well informed about the price of 
attending. Among students approaching college 
age (i.e., ll th -and 12 th -graders) and planning to 
attend some form of postsecondary education, 
37 percent of students and 28 percent of their 
parents could not estimate what the price of 
tuition and fees might be (Indicator 25). For 
both students and their parents, the likelihood 
of such uncertainty declined as family income 
and parents' education increased. 

Deciding to enroll 

Although most high school graduates who com- 
plete the college application process and are 
accepted at a 4-year institution enroll, not all 
do. Some delay enrollment or decide not to 
enroll. 

■ Among students who are accepted at a 
4-year institution, the enrollment rate 
does not vary with parents' education. 

If students took all the necessary steps leading to 
college enrollment, including preparing academi- 
cally, taking college entrance examinations (SAT 
or ACT), applying to a 4-year institution, and 
being accepted for admission to at least one col- 
lege, parents' education ceased to be important in 
enrollment. Among 1992 high school graduates 
who made it to this point, 89 percent had enrolled 
in a 4-year college by 1994, with no measurable 
differences by parental education (Berkner and 
Chavez 1997). This suggests that students who 
get this far somehow find the necessary financial 
resources (including financial aid, if necessary) 
and other support they need to enroll; however, 
the analysis could not take into account the extent 


to which students were deterred along the way 
by the price of college, availability of financial 
aid, or other factors. 

Persistence and Attainment 

To reap the full benefits of postsecondary edu- 
cation, students must attain a degree. Enroll- 
ing and then leaving without a degree has 
negative monetary, occupational, and other 
consequences for individuals (Tinto 1993). If 
leavers have borrowed to finance their educa- 
tion, they may be burdened with substantial 
loans to repay without the benefit of the higher 
salaries that often come with a degree. 

The N ELS 1988 8 th -grade cohort was surveyed 
again in 2000 (8 years after most had finished 
high school). When the data from this survey are 
available for analysis, it will be possible to study 
this cohort's postsecondary persistence and at- 
tainment. For now, the most useful sources of 
data on persistence and attainment are the BPS 
longitudinal studies, which include postsecondary 
students of all ages rather than a single high 
school cohort as in N ELS. About two-thirds of 
those in BPS, however, were 19 years or younger 
(Kojaku and N unez 1998) so findings from fu- 
ture analyses of the N ELS data may be similar 
to those from analysis of the BPS data. 

In 1995-96, 47 percent of all beginning post- 
secondary students were first generation— that 
is, neither of their parents had more than a high 
school education (figure 9). The proportion of 
students who were first generation declined as 
institution level increased— from 73 percent at 
less-than-2-year institutions, to 53 percent at 
2-year institutions, to 34 percent at 4-year insti- 
tutions (Kojaku and N unez 1998). 

Characteristics of first-generation students 

■ First-generation students differ from 
other students in terms of age and en- 
rollment characteristics. 
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Figure 9.- Percentage distribution of beginning postsecondary students according to parents' highest level of 
education: 1995- 96 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding, 

SOURCE: Kojaku and Nunez (1998), table 3.5. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1996). 


Among students who began their postsecondary 
education in 1995-96, first-generation students 
were more likely than others to be 24 years or 
older (table 4). If they were younger than 24 
and financially dependent on their parents (as 
most students that age are), they were more 
likely than others to be in the lowest family 
income quartile. They were less likely than 
other students to have taken the SAT or ACT 
tests (which reflects the fact that they were also 
less likely to enroll in 4-year institutions; see 
table 5). If they did take one of these tests, they 
were more likely than those whose parents had 
bachelor's degrees or higher to have scored in 
the lowest quartile (table 4). 

Compared with other students, first-generation 
students were more likely to enroll in 4-year in- 
stitutions, and to attend full time over a full year 
(table5). In addition, first-generation students who 
worked while enrolled (as 70 percent did) were 
more likely than others to consider themselves 
to be primarily employees who were enrolled in 


school (as opposed to being primarily students) 
(Kojaku and Nunez 1998). 

■ Asa group, first-generation students at 
4-year institutions appear to begin col- 
lege less academically prepared than 
other students. 

Based on what isknown about their high school 
experiences, there is some evidence that first- 
generation students who began at 4-year institu- 
tions in 1995-96 were less well prepared aca- 
demically than their peers whose parents had 
bachelor's or advanced degrees. In high school, 
they were less likely to follow a rigorous curricu- 
lum, take calculus, SAT or ACT examinations, 
or take an advanced placement test (table 6). 

Persistence and performance in the first year 

Completing the first year in postsecondary 
education is related to timely attainment of a 
degree. Whereas about half of all students who 
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Table 4 - Percentage distribution of 1995- 96 beginning postsecondary students according to selected student 
characteristics, by parents’ highest level of education 




Parents' highest level of education 


Student characteristics 

Total 

High school 
diploma 
or less 

Some college, 
including 
vocational/ 
technical 

Bachelor's 

degree 

Advanced 

degree 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Age as of 12/31/95 






18 and under 

44.5 

35.6 

49.3 

55.4 

59.1 

19 

22.8 

18.7 

26.4 

28.1 

27.7 

20-23 

12.4 

14.5 

11.5 

11.7 

8.0 

24 and above 

20.3 

31.2 

12.9 

4.8 

5.2 

Family income quartile 
(Dependent students only) 






Lowest (less than $25,000) 

26.1 

41.5 

21.5 

18.4 

7.9 

Second ($25,000-44,999) 

24.5 

27.0 

28.4 

23.5 

16.8 

Third ($45,000-69,999) 

24.8 

21.7 

29.5 

28.1 

24.7 

Highest ($70,000 or more) 

24.6 

9.8 

20.7 

30.0 

50.6 

Took SAT or ACT 






Yes 

55.9 

41.9 

61.0 

74.2 

85.3 

No 

44.1 

58.1 

39.0 

25.8 

14.7 

SAT percentile rank 






Lowest quartile 

25.7 

34.7 

32.6 

17.7 

13.0 

Middle quartiles 

49.4 

50.8 

51.3 

53.5 

41.5 

Highest quartile 

24.9 

14.5 

16.1 

28.8 

45.5 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Kojaku and Nunez (1998), tables 3.2, 3.3, and 4.3, Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:1996). 


entered postsecondary education in 1989-90 
completed a certificate or degree within 5 years, 
about two-thirdsofstudentswho completed their 
first year attained within 5 years (Horn 1998). 

■ First-generation status is associated with 
leaving a 4-year institution (but not a 2- 
year institution) before the second year. 

Overall, 16 percent of those who began their 
postsecondary education in a 4-year institu- 
tion in 1989-90 left before their second year— 
that is, they either dropped out for at least 4 


months during their first year or failed to re- 
turn for their second year (Horn 1998). First- 
generation students were about twice as likely 
as those whose parents had bachelor's degrees 
to do so (23 versus 10 percent). Other charac- 
teristics associated with higher rates of leav- 
ing were having low grades (GPA under 2.0), 
delaying enrollment after high school, work- 
ing 35 or more hours per week, and having 
low or moderate participation in campus 
activities. 7 After adjusting for these factors 
and also taking into account others— such 
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Table 5.- Percentage distribution of 1995- 96 beginning postsecondary students according to selected enrollment 
characteristics, by parents’ highest level of education 





Parents' highest level of education 


Enrollment characteristics 

Total 

High school 
diploma 
or less 

Some college, 
including 
vocational/ 
technical 

Bachelor's 

degree 

Advanced 

degree 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Level of institution 

Less-than-2-year 

9.6 

14.0 

7.0 

4.4 

1.8 

2-year 

50.1 

56.1 

56.1 

44.4 

27.8 

4-year 

40.3 

29.9 

36.9 

51.2 

70.4 

Attendance status 

Full-time, full-year 

51.8 

43.5 

51.8 

61.8 

73.0 

Full-time, part-year 

17.7 

20.2 

17.3 

14.1 

11.2 

Part-time, full-year 

14.5 

17.4 

15.6 

13.9 

6.3 

Part-time, part-year 

15.9 

18.9 

15.3 

10.2 

9.6 

Primary role if working 

Student working to meet expenses 

71.1 

61.7 

75.1 

82.4 

84.7 

Employee enrolled in school 

28.9 

38.3 

24.9 

17.6 

15.3 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Kojaku and Nunez (1998), tables 1.1, 1.3, and 5.6. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:1996). 


Table 6.- Percentage of 1995- 96 beginning postsecondary students at 4-year institutions who took various steps to 
prepare academically for college, by parents’ highest level of education 

Parents' highest 
level of education 

Took a 
rigorous 
high school 
curriculum* 

Took 
calculus in 
high school 

Took SAT 
or ACT 

Took 

advanced 

placement 

test 

Total 

18.6 

28.2 

90.5 

16.1 

High school diploma or less 

9.2 

19.8 

82.9 

8.2 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

12.9 

24.0 

93.0 

14.3 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

25.0 

33.8 

96.4 

22.0 


* See the technical note at the end of this essay for a description of curriculum levels. 

SOURCE: Warburton, Bugarin, and Nunez (2001), figure 1 and tables 4 and 5. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Beginning Postsecondary Students 
Longitudinal Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:1996/1998). 
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as financial aid, attendance status when first en- 
rolled (full- or part-time), race/ethnicity, sex, so- 
cioeconomic status, institutional control, and 
satisfaction with campus life— first-generation 
status was still a significant indicator of leaving 
before the second year. In addition, first-genera- 
tion students were less likely than others to re- 
turn to a 4-year institution once they left. They 
represented a larger proportion of those who had 
left and not returned to a 4-year institution as of 
1994 (55 percent) than of those who had left and 
returned (35 percent) (H orn 1998). 

The situation was somewhat different for those 
who began at public 2-year institutions in 1989- 
90. Although first-generation students left during 
or after their first year at a higher rate than those 
whose parents had bachelor's degrees or higher 
(48 versus 33 percent), thisdifferencedisappeared 
when other factors were considered. Only low 
GPAs, low academic integration index scores, 8 
and having no degree objective were significantly 
related to leaving before the second year. 

■ A rigorous high school curriculum helps 
mitigate the disadvantage of first-gen- 
eration status. 

Among 1995-96 beginning postsecondary stu- 
dents, academic performance in the first year 
varied with parents' education under some, but 
not all circumstances. Specifically, students' high 
school curriculum was an intervening factor. 9 

Among 1995-96 beginning postsecondary stu- 
dents at 4-year institutions whose high school 
curriculum did not exceed the core New Basics, 
first-generation students earned a lower average 
G PA in their first year (2.4) than their peers whose 
parents had bachelor's or advanced degrees (2.7) 
(Warburton, Bugarin, and N unez 2001). A simi- 
lar relationship held if the high school curriculum 
was Beyond Core New Basics I— first-generation 
students had an average GPA of 2.5, and stu- 
dents whose parents had bachelor's or advanced 


degrees had an average GPA of 2.8. This differ- 
ence did not extend to those who had taken more 
challenging curricula. Regardless of parents' edu- 
cation, students earned an average GPA of about 
2.7 when their high school curriculum was Be- 
yond Core New Basics 1 1 and an average of about 
3.1 when it was in the Rigorous category. 

Persistence and attainment after 3 years 

To make meaningful comparisons between 
first-generation and other students, it is impor- 
tant to separate them by degree goal. After 3 
years, it is reasonable to expect some of those 
seeking certificates or associate's degrees to 
have completed them. Although few will have 
earned bachelor's degrees during this time 
frame, it is useful to determine if the rest are 
still on track toward this goal. 

■ After 3 years, first-generation students 
are as likely as others with certificate 
or associate's degree goals to persist 
and attain. 

Among 1995-96 beginning postsecondary stu- 
dents with certificate or associate's degree 
goals, there were no meaningful differences 
between first-generation and other students in 
either the percentage who had attained degrees 
or certificates by 1998 or the percentage who 
had left without attaining (table 7). Apparent 
differences were not statistically significant. 

■ After 3 years, first-generation students 
with bachelor's degreegoals are less likely 
than their counterparts whose parents 
have bachelor's or advanced degrees to 
remain enrolled in 4-year institutions. 

As parents' education increased, so did the like- 
lihood of beginning postsecondary students with 
bachelor's degree goals remaining enrolled in 4- 
year institutions after 3 years. About half of those 
whose parents had no postsecondary education 
or only some college (52 percent in each case) 
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Table 7.- Percentage distribution of 1995- 96 beginning postsecondary students according to degree attainment by 
1998, by initial goal and parents' highest level of education 






No degree 






Still enrolled 


Parents' highest 

Highest degree attained by 1998 

Less- than 


Not 

level of education 

Certificate 

Associate's 

Bachelor's 

4-year 

4-year 

enrolled 




Certificate goal 



High school diploma or less 

51.3 

2.0 

(*> 

8.2 

1.1 

37.3 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

50.6 

0.9 

(*> 

7.2 

2.3 

39.0 

Bachelor's degree 

40.1 

7.1 

(*> 

14.8 

4.9 

33.1 

Advanced degree 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Associate's degree goal 



High school diploma or less 

6.6 

12.6 

(*> 

33.3 

4.2 

43.4 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

5.3 

13.0 

(*> 

30.9 

7.9 

42.9 

Bachelor's degree 

6.0 

25.2 

0.4 

28.2 

5.1 

35.2 

Advanced degree 

0.9 

10.8 

(*> 

22.9 

33.3 

32.1 




Bachelor's degree goal 



High school diploma or less 

2.0 

2.9 

1.1 

13.9 

52.0 

28.2 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

1.3 

4.8 

0.6 

16.5 

52.4 

24.6 

Bachelor's degree 

1.6 

2.4 

0.5 

14.8 

67.2 

13.5 

Advanced degree 

1.1 

1.5 

0.7 

6.3 

82.9 

7.7 


- Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

♦Value less than 0.05 percent. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Berkner, Horn, and Clune (2000), tables 5.1c, 5.2c, and 5,3c, Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Beginning Postsecondary Students longitudinal 
Study, “First Follow-up" (BPS:1996/1998). 


were still enrolled, compared with 67 percent of 
those whose parents had bachelor's degrees and 
83 percent of those whose parents had advanced 
degrees (table 7). 

■ After 3 years, first-generation students 
are less likely than those whose parents 
have bachelor's or advanced degrees to 
remain on a persistence track to a 
bachelor's degree. 

First-generation students who started at 4-year 
institutions in 1995-96 were less likely than their 


counterparts whose parents had bachelor's or 
advanced degrees to remain on a persistence 
track 10 to a bachelor's degree in 1998 (58 versus 
77 percent) (Warburton et al. 2001). This rela- 
tionship held after taking into account other 
factors that were associated with lower persis- 
tence rates, including less than rigorous high 
school coursetaking, having a first-year GPA in 
the lowest quartile (2.11 or less), enrolling part 
time, working full time, and being married. 11 

When first-generation students reported taking 
a rigorous curriculum in high school, the per- 
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sistence gap narrowed. Among students who 
did not exceed the Core New Basics curriculum 
in high school, first-generation students persisted 
at a lower rate than students whose parents had 
bachelor's degrees (55 versus 69 percent) (fig- 
ure 10). Among those who took a rigorous high 
school curriculum, however, the difference was 
not statistically significant (81 and 89 percent). 

Persistence and attainment after 5 years 

The second follow-up of students who began 
their postsecondary education in 1989-90 pro- 
vides an opportunity to examine persistence 
and degree attainment after approximately 5 
years, by which time rates of attainment for a 
bachelor's degree become meaningful. 

■ After 5 years, first-generation students 
are less likely than others to have stayed 
enrolled and attained a degree. 

Overall, half of all 1989-90 beginning post- 
secondary students had earned some type of 


degree by 1994. Another 13 percent were still 
enrolled, and the remaining 37 percent had 
left without attaining and were not enrolled in 
1994 (N unezand Cuccaro-Alamin 1998). First- 
generation students were less likely than other 
students to have earned a bachelor's degree 
(13 versus 33 percent), about as likely to have 
earned an associate’s degree (13 and 14 per- 
cent, respectively), and more likely to have 
earned a vocational certificate (18 versus 9 
percent). First-generation students were also 
more likely than others to have left without a 
degree (45 versus 29 percent). 

M ultivariate analysis confirms that, among those 
who intended to earn a degree or certificate, first- 
generation students were less likely to reach their 
goals even after controlling for other factors also 
related to persistence and attainment, including 
socioeconomic status, age, enrollment status, sex, 
race/ethnicity, type of institution, and academic 
and social integration. In other words, first-gen- 
eration status appears to be a disadvantage 


Figure 10.- Percentageof 1995- 96 beginning postsecondary studentsat 4-year institutions who stayed on the persis- 
tence track to a bachelor's degree, by rigor of high school curriculum and parents' highest level of education: 1998 


Rigorof high school 
curriculum 


Core 
New Basics 
or below 


Rigorous 

curriculum 



■ High school 
diploma or less 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

■ Bachelor's degree 
or higher 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


Percent 


SOURCE: Warburton, Bugarin, and Nunez (2001), table 15. Data from U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
"First Follow-up" (BPS:1996/1998). 
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throughout postsecondary education that is in- 
dependent of other background and enrollment 
factors. For this cohort, information on their fi- 
nancial aid history and high school coursetaking 
is not available Thus their effects on persistence 
cannot be determined. 

After College 

Once students whose parents did not go to col- 
lege overcome the barriers to access, persistence, 
and attainment, are they in the same position as 
other graduates? The data available to address 
this question are limited. Nevertheless, the an- 
swer in the short term seems to be a qualified 
yes, at least in terms of easily measured early 
labor market outcomes. 


Labor market outcomes 

■ Among postsecondary completers, 
short-term labor market outcomes 
appearto besimilar regardless of first- 
generation status. 

Among those who completed a degree or cer- 
tificate and entered the workforce, first-gen- 
eration and other students were generally 
distributed similarly among broad occupation 
groups (table 8). This was true whether they 
earned a certificate, an associate's degree, or 
a bachelor's degree. 

Average salaries did not differ either. Among 
1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who were 
employed full time in April 1994, the average 


Table8.— Percentage distribution of employed 1989- 90 beginning postsecondary studentsaccording to occupation in 
1993 or 1994, by highest degree earned and parents' highest level of education 

Parents' highest 
level of education 

Clerical 

Crafts- 

man 

Manager 

Profess- 

ional 

Sales Service 

Tech- 

nical 

Other 

Total 

24.3 

20.8 

Certificate recipients 
9.5 6.8 4.6 

24.3 

6.6 

3.2 

High school diploma or less 

26.8 

21.6 

9.5 

7.3 

4.4 

22.7 

5.6 

2.0 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

20.4 

21.8 

12.0 

5.6 

7.4 

24.3 

8.3 

0.2 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

23.3 

12.9 

9.3 

6.7 

4.2 

27.0 

6.9 

9.6 

Total 

28.7 

8.3 

Associate's degree recipients 
14.6 12.4 6.0 16.2 

8.3 

5.5 

High school diploma or less 

28.8 

6.9 

19.2 

10.0 

3.6 

16.8 

7.8 

7.0 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

29.7 

9.1 

18.6 

10.6 

8.8 

13.3 

8.2 

1.7 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

29.2 

8.0 

4.9 

17.0 

7.3 

18.6 

8.8 

6.3 

Total 

17.9 

Bachelor's degree recipients (1 year after degree) 
3.2 19.6 26.2 7.1 17.4 7.8 

0.9 

High school diploma or less 

18.6 

3.0 

19.4 

25.4 

6.4 

18.3 

8.3 

0.7 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

17.2 

2.7 

21.5 

26.1 

8.4 

15.9 

7.1 

1.1 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

17.7 

3.4 

19.0 

26.6 

7.0 

17.6 

8.0 

0.8 


NOTE: Data for certificate and associate's degree recipients are based on the primary 1993 occupation of 1989- 90 beginning postsecondary students who received 
their certificate or degree by 1994, and data for bachelors degree recipients are based on the April 1994 occupation of 1992- 93 bachelor's degree recipients. 
Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Nunez and Cuccaro-Alamin (1998), table 22. Data from U.S, Department of Education, NCES. Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, 
“Second Follow-up" (BPS:1990/1994) and Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study (B&B:1993/1994). 
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salary was about $23,000 for both first-gen- 
eration graduates and others (Nunez and 
Cuccaro-Alamin 1998). On average, males 
earned higher salaries than females ($26,000 
versus $21,000), but there was no difference 
according to first-generation status for either 
males or females. 

Salary parity continued for at least 3 more years. 
In April 1997, the average salary for 1992-93 
bachelor's degree recipients who had not en- 
rolled in graduate education and who were 
employed full time was about $34,000 (Horn 
and Zahn 2001). 12 A multivariate analysis 
showed that salary was related to undergradu- 
ate major, sex, GPA, and type of institution at- 
tended, but not to parents’ education. 13 

Graduate enrollment 

Graduate enrollment allows individuals to pur- 
sue their intellectual interests in greater depth. 
It also provides them with access to careers that 
require an advanced degree, such as law, medi- 
cine, and university- level teaching. 


■ First-generation status is a factor in 
graduate enrollment. 

Overall, 30 percent of 1992-93 bachelor's de- 
gree recipients had enrolled in a graduate or 
first-professional program by 1997, but first- 
generation students were less likely than their 
peers whose parents had bachelor's or advanced 
degrees to have done so (25 versus 34 percent) 
(Choy 2000). This relationship held even after 
controlling for other factors significantly re 
lated to graduate enrollment including age, 
undergraduate major, GPA, and race/ethnicity, 
and also after controlling for selected other 
factors including sex, amount borrowed as an 
undergraduate, and control of institution at- 
tended. First-generation students were as likely 
as others to enroll in M BA or other master's 
degree programs, but less likely to enroll in 
doctoral degree programs (figure 11). They 
were less likely than those whose parents' had 
a bachelor's degree or higher to enroll in a first- 
professional degree program. 


Figure 11.- Percentage of 1992- 93 bachelor^ degree recipients who had enrolled in a graduate or first-professional 
degree program by 1997, by parents' highest level of education 

Parents' highest 



Percent 

■ MBA Other master's ■ Doctoral First-professional 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-up" (B&B:1993/1997). 
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Summary and Conclusions 

Whether high school graduates enroll in 
postsecondary education and whether postsec- 
ondary students reach their degree goals de- 
pend on many factors, but those whose parents 
have no education beyond high school are con- 
siderably less likely to succeed than those 
whose parents have completed a bachelor's 
degree. Students who are nonwhite or from 
low-income families tend to be disproportion- 
ately represented among those whose parents 
have low education. M ultivariate analysis con- 
firms that parents' education remains signifi- 
cant for gaining access to postsecondary 
education and for persistence and bachelor's 
degree attainment at 4-year institutions even 
after controlling for other factors such as in- 
come, educational expectations, academic 
preparation, parental involvement, and peer 
influence. 

Readers should not interpret the findings in 
this essay as implying that the availability 
of student financial aid has no effect on the 
postsecondary enrollment and persistence of 
first-generation students. The availability 
and awareness of financial aid help remove 
the barriers to enrolling in college and re- 
maining there. The independent effects of fi- 
nancial aid on the enrollment and persistence 


of first-generation students have not been 
explicitly considered in this analysis. 

Over time, increases in educational attain- 
ment among young adults (who may even- 
tually become parents themselves) may 
reduce the proportion of students disadvan- 
taged by low parental education. Between 
1971 and 1998, the proportion of 25- to 29- 
year-olds who earned a bachelor's degree or 
higher rose (from 22 to 31 percent), as did 
the proportion who attended some college 
(from 44 to 66 percent) (Indicator 59, The 
Condition of Education 1999). Whether this 
will result in a net decline in the percentage 
of children whose parents did not attend col- 
lege will depend on the balance between the 
trend toward a more highly educated popu- 
lation and demographic trends related to 
marriage, childbearing, and immigration. 

In the meantime, evidence from the studies 
summarized here suggests that programs and 
practices that encourage first-generation stu- 
dents to take academically challenging 
courses in high school and counsel students 
and their parents about preparing for col- 
lege may hold promise for broadening the 
access of these students to postsecondary 
education and helping them succeed once en- 
rolled. 
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Notes 

^he data from the most recent survey are just becoming available for analysis. 

2 The BPS samples are composed of students who participated in the 1989- 90 
and 1995- 96 National Postsecondary Student Aid Studies (NPSAS) and who 
were identified as enrolling in postsecondary education for the first time in those 
years. 

3 First- professional degrees include the following: medicine (MD), chiropractic 
(DC or DCM), dentistry (DDS or DMD), optometry (OD), osteopathic medicine 
(DO), pharmacy (DPharm), podiatry (PodD or DPM), veterinary medicine (DVM), 
law (LLB orJD), and theology (MDiv, MHL, or BD). 

4 Berkner and Chavez (1997) developed an index of college qualification based 
on a number of factors related to performance in high school. The index is 
described in detail in the technical note to this essay. 

levels of mathematics coursetaking are described in the technical note to this 
essay. 

levels of mathematics proficiency are described in the technical note to this 
essay. 


7 These activities include: attending career- related lectures, participating in study 
groups, talking over academic matters with faculty, and meeting with an advisor 
concerning academic plans. An index was developed based on the number of 
times students participated in each of these activities during 1989- 90. 

8 This index was based on how frequently students did the following in 1989- 
90: attended career- related lectures, participated in study groups, discussed 
academic matters with faculty, and met with an advisor. 

9 The measures of high school curriculum are described in the technical note to 
this essay. 

^Persistence track means continuous enrollment (no break for more than 4 
months) toward a bachelor's degree in any 4- year institution. 

n When all these other factors were taken into account, family income, scores on 
college entrance examinations, and whether they took remedial courses in their 
first year were not associated with persistence. 

12 Among 1992- 93 bachelor's degree recipients, 70 percent had not enrolled in 
graduate education by 1997, and 86 percent of those who had not enrolled were 
employed full time in April 1997. 

13 For this particular analysis the categories for parents' education were"bachelor's 
degree" and “less than a bachelor's degree." 
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Technical Note 

College qualification index 

The college qualification index is based on five 
measures— high school GPA, senior class rank, 
N ELS 1992 test scores, SAT scores, and ACT 
scores. Students were classified according to 
the highest level they had achieved on any of 
the criteria. Thus, the qualification of students 
who were missing data on any of the mea- 
sures were categorized based on nonmissing 
data. The "highly qualified" students were in 
the top 10 percent of those who attended a 4- 
year institution on at least one measure; "very 
qualified" students were in the top 25 percent; 
"minimally to somewhat qualified" were in 
the top 75 percent; and "marginally or not 
qualified" students had no value on any of the 
five measures that would place them in the 
top 75 percent. Some adjustments were made 
for curriculum, moving students up one level 
higher if they had taken a program of rigor- 
ous high school courses, and down from "highly 
to "very" qualified if they had not. SeeBerkner 
and Chavez (1997) for more detail. 

Level of mathematics in high school 

N o mathematics or low or nonacademic math- 
ematics: Student took no mathematics courses 
or took nonacademic or low academic courses 
including those classified as "general math- 
ematics” or "basic skills mathematics," pre- 
liminary (e.g. prealgebra) or reduced rigor/ 
paced mathematics courses (algebra 1 that is 
spread over 2 academic years and "informal 
geometry”). 

M iddle academic I : Student completed 2 years 
of mathematics including algebra 1 and ge- 
ometry, or 2 years of a unified mathematics 
sequence covering algebra 1, geometry, and 
algebra 2. 


M iddle academic 1 1 : Student completed 3 years 
of mathematics, including algebra 2 or a third 
year of a unified mathematics program. 

Advanced academic: Student completed at least 
one class beyond algebra 2 labeled as "ad- 
vanced," including courses such as algebra 3, 
precalculus, trigonometry, probability, statis- 
tics, or calculus. 

NELS mathematics proficiency test level 

Level 1: Can perform simple arithmetical op- 
erations on whole numbers. 

Level 2: Can perform simple operations with 
decimals, fractions, and roots. 

Level 3: Can perform simple problem solving 
requiring conceptual understanding or the de- 
velopment of a solution strategy. 

Rigor of high school curriculum 

The overall difficulty of students’ coursework 
in high school is an indicator of their academic 
preparation for postsecondary education. Us- 
ing previous research as a guide (Adelman 1999; 
Burkam, Lee, and Smerdon 1997), the variable 
"academic rigor” was created to reflect the fol- 
lowing: 

■ the number of courses students had com- 
pleted in academic subjects in mathemat- 
ics, science, English, social studies, and 
foreign language; 

■ the level or intensity of courses that students 
had taken in mathematics and science; and 

■ whether students had taken any honors or 
AP courses. 

When information on honors/AP coursetaking 
was missing, AP test-taking was used to pro- 
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vide supplementary data. It was assumed that, 
if AP records indicated that students had taken 
an AP test, students had taken a honors/AP 
course. 

Coursetaking was compared with the New 
Basics curriculum recommended by the Na- 
tional Commision on Excellence in Education 
(N CEE) in 1983 that consists of 4 years of 
English, 3 years each of mathematics, science, 
and social studies, and one-half year of com- 
puter science. The Core N ew Basics is the most 
commonly implemented form of this curricu- 
lum and excludes the computer science require- 
ment. 

■ Core N ew Basics or below: Student com- 
pleted no more than 4 years of English 
and 3 years each of mathematics, science, 
and social studies. 


■ Beyond Core N ew Basics I : Student com- 
pleted at least 4 years of English and 3 
years each of mathematics (including al- 
gebra 1 and geometry), science (includ- 
ing 2 years of biology, chemistry, or phys- 
ics), and social studies. 

■ Beyond Core New Basics II: Student com- 
pleted at least 4 years of English and 3 
years each of mathematics (including al- 
gebra 2), science (including biology, chem- 
istry, and physics), and social studies. 

■ Rigorous: Student completed at least 4 
years each of English and mathematics (in- 
cluding precalculus), 3 years each of sci- 
ence (including biology, chemistry, and 
physics) and social studies, 3 years of for- 
eign language, and 1 honors/AP course or 
AP test score. 
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Section 1— Participation in Education 


Summary: Participation in Education 


M any educational opportunities are available 
to children and adults in the United States. 
Preprimary education prepares children socially 
and academically for formal schooling; elemen- 
tary and secondary education provide skills that 
prepare students to become productive mem- 
bers of society; and postsecondary education 
gives individuals opportunities to gain advanced 
knowledge and skills either immediately after 
high school or later in life. In addition, many 
adults participate in learning activities to up- 
grade work-related skills, change their careers, 
or expand their personal interests. 

The contributions of formal education are re- 
lated to the degree of participation, as shown 
in earnings of young adults (Indicator 18), 
adult literacy and media use (Indicator 15), 
and even personal health (Indicator 17). Thus, 
it is important to monitor the extent to which 
individuals and groups have access to educa- 
tional opportunities and how they progress 
through various levels. 

Enrollment in education changes as a result of 
fluctuations in the size of the population and 
rates of enrollment in a population group. Such 
change can affect the resources, such as quali- 
fied teachers, physical facilities, and funding 
levels, required to provide a quality education 
for the Nation's students. In addition, differ- 
ences in enrollments among racial/ethnic or 
family income groups can provide insight into 
inequality of access and participation, issues 
that are of national concern. 

Early Childhood Programs 

Participation in early childhood programs, such 
as nursery school, prekindergarten, or Head 
Start, prepare children for formal schooling. 
Enrollment rates in center-based early childhood 
care and education programs rose from 53 per- 
cent of the population ages 3-5 in 1991 to 60 
percent in 1999 (I ndicator 1). This increase may 
be attributed to a combination of factors, in- 


cluding increases in the percentage of working 
mothers of preschoolers (H ayghe 1997). 

Rates of enrollment in preprimary programs 
vary by children's race/ethnicity and the rela- 
tive poverty of their families. In 1999, 73 per- 
cent of black children, 60 percent of white 
children, and 44 percent of Hispanic children 
ages 3-5 were enrolled in preprimary programs. 
Children living in poverty were less likely to 
attend programs than those living in families at 
or above poverty (52 versus 62 percent). 

Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 

Enrollment at the elementary and secondary 
levels is mandatory, so changes in enrollment 
are driven by shifts in the size of the school-age 
population. This population fluctuates due to 
changes in birth rates, immigration, and other 
factors. In the aftermath of the baby boom era, 
for example, total enrollments declined in the 
1970s and early 1980s but have increased since 
then as a result of the "baby boom echo” (N CES 
2000-071). Enrollments in public elementary 
and secondary schools reached an estimated 
47.0 million in 2000. Projections through 2010 
suggest that enrollments for grades K-8 will 
decrease slightly but will increase by 4 percent 
for grades 9-12 (Indicator 2). Private school 
enrollment for grades K-12 increased between 
1989-90 and 1997-98. Between these years, 
enrollment in private schools rose in both the 
South and the West. 

Growth in elementary and secondary enroll- 
ments will not be uniform across regions of 
the country. Public schools in the M idwest and 
N ortheast will experience declines in their share 
of total enrollment in the present decade, while 
schools in the South and West will increase 
their share (Indicator 2). In addition to facing 
an all-time high in student enrollment, schools 
in the West serve an increasingly heterogeneous 
student body. Between 1972 and 1999, for in- 
stance, the percentage of students in the West 
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who were H ispanic rose from 15 to 31 percent 
of the total. In 1999, 47 percent of students in 
public elementary and secondary schools in 
the West were minority students (I ndicator 3). 

Undergraduate Enrollment in Postsecondary 
Education 

Because postsecondary education is voluntary, 
changes in total undergraduate enrollments 
reflect shifts in enrollment rates and the per- 
ceived availability and value of postsecondary 
education as well as the size of the traditional 
college-age population. Total undergraduate 
enrollments in degree-granting postsecondary 
institutions have generally risen over the past 
3 decades. These increases have been accom- 
panied by changes in the attendance status of 
students, thetypesof institutions attended, and 
the proportion of students who are women 
(Indicator 5). Recent growth in undergradu- 
ate enrollment may be associated with the 
increasing importance of postsecondary edu- 
cation in the job market. Over this decade, 
the strongest job growth is expected to occur 
in occupations requiring at least an associate's 
degree (Braddock 1999). Undergraduate en- 
rollment in degree-granting postsecondary in- 
stitutions is also projected to continueto climb 
during this decade. 

Projections for this decade suggest that changes 
in undergraduate enrollments will not be uni- 
form for all groups. The rate of growth for 
full-time undergraduate enrollment is expected 
to increase at a faster rate than part-time un- 
dergraduate enrollment; undergraduate enroll- 
ment at 4-year institutions is expected to grow 
faster than undergraduate enrollment at 2-year 
institutions. In addition, the undergraduate 


enrollment of women, which now exceeds that 
of men, is projected to continueto grow faster 
than men's undergraduate enrollment (Indica- 
tor 5). 

Participation in Adult Learning 

During the past decade, the rate of participa- 
tion in adult education has increased. The to- 
tal proportion of adults ages 18 and abovewho 
participated in adult education in the previous 
12 months increased from 38 to 48 percent 
between 1991 and 1999. M ost of the enroll- 
ments in adult learning occur outside the for- 
mal education system, particularly among 
older adults (Indicator 7). 

Conclusions 

Education plays an increasingly important role 
in people's lives. For those not already partici- 
pating in mandatory educational programs, 
enrollment rates have increased. Nonetheless, 
growth has not been uniform, and some differ- 
ences remain. Although preprimary enrollments 
have been expanding, not all groups are well 
represented. For elementary and secondary 
schools, one of the largest increases in the num- 
ber and diversity of students has occurred, and 
is projected to continue, in the West. In degree- 
granting postsecondary institutions, growth is 
expected to continue during this decade, but not 
for all types of institutions or groups: 4-year 
institutions and full-time programs will experi- 
ence these increases to a greater extent. While 
adult education has grown across different age, 
sex, and racial/ethnic groups, the gap between 
men and women in postsecondary education is 
expected to widen, favoring women. 
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Preprimary Education 

Enrollment in Preprim ary Education 

Preprimary enrollment rates for 3- to 5-year-olds were higher in 1999 than in 1991. 
Black children enrolled in preprimary education programs at higher rates than did 
white and Hispanic children. 


Participation in preprimary education pro- 
grams such as H ead Start, nursery school, or 
prekindergarten can help a child prepare for 
elementary school or serve as child care for 
working parents. Between 1991 and 1999, 
the percentage of children ages 3-5 who had 
not yet entered kindergarten and who at- 
tended center-based early childhood care and 
education programs rose from 53 to 60 per- 
cent. 

M ost groups of children had higher partici- 
pation rates in preprimary education pro- 
grams in 1999 than in 1991. The participation 
rates of children living in poverty increased 
from 44 to 52 percent. Those of children with 
mothers who were not in the labor force rose 
from 45 to 52 percent. Black children's rates 
increased from 58 to 73 percent. Despite these 
increases, children living in poverty were still 


less likely to attend programs than those 
above poverty in 1999 (52 versus 62 percent) 
(see supplemental table 1-1). 

Black children were more likely than white 
or Hispanic children to participate in center- 
based early childhood care and education 
programs. In 1999, 73 percent of black chil- 
dren ages 3-5 attended such programs, com- 
pared with 60 percent of white children and 
44 percent of Hispanic children. 

Children with more highly educated mothers 
were more likely to participate in center-based 
early childhood and education programs than 
other children. Seventy-four percent of chil- 
dren whose mothers had completed college 
attended such programs in 1999, compared 
with 40 percent whose mothers had less than 
a high school education. 


ENROLLMENT IN PREPRIMARY EDUCATION: Percentage of children ages 3- 5 who were enrolled in center-based early 
childhood care and education programs, by race/ethnicity: Selected years 1991- 99 


Percent 



NOTE: Estimates are based on children who 
have yet to enter kindergarten. Center- based 
programs include day care centers, Head Start 
programs, preschool, nursery school, pre- 
kindergarten, and other early childhood pro- 
grams. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Surveys Pro- 
gram (NHES), and Federal Interagency Forum 
on Child and Family Statistics, America's Chil- 
dren: Key National Indicators of Well-Being, 
2000 . 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Supplemental Notes 1, 3 
Supplemental Table 1-1 
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Elementary/Secondary Education 

Past and Projected Elementary and Second ary School Enrollment 

Public elementary and secondary enrollment is projected to reach 47.2 million in 2001, 
and to increase through 2005 before decreasing slowly. The West will experience the 

majority of this growth in the student population. 


The baby boom echo— the25 percent increase 
in the Nation's birthrate that began in the 
mid-1970s and peaked in 1990— and rising 
immigration have boosted school enrollment. 
Growing enrollments, in turn, increase the 
need for new schools, teachers, and money 
to fund education. 

After declining during the 1970s and early 
1980s, enrollment in public schoolsfor grades 
K-12 increased in the latter part of the 1980s 
and the 1990s, reaching an estimated 47.0 
million in 2000. This enrollment is projected 
to be 47.2 million in 2001. Through the first 
half of this decade, public enrollment for 
grades K-12 is projected to continue increas- 
ing to an al l-time high of 47.5 million in 2005, 
and then to begin declining slightly. Between 
2000 and 2010, public enrollment in grades 
K-8 is projected to decrease slightly, whereas 
public enrollment in grades 9-12 is projected 


to increase 4 percent (see supplemental table 
2 - 1 ). 

The regional distribution of students in pub- 
lic schools has changed since the 1970s, with 
the West increasing its total share of enroll- 
ment. Between 2000 and 2010, public enroll- 
ment in grades K-12 is expected to decrease 
in theN ortheastand M idwest, and to increase 
in the South and West (see supplemental table 
2 - 2 ). 

Private school enrollment for grades K-12 
was higher in 1997-98 than in 1989-90. Be- 
tween these years, enrollments in private 
schools rose in both the South and West. De- 
spite increases in enrollment in the West, pri- 
vate enrollment for grades K-12 was lowest 
in the West and higher in the South in 1997- 
98 (see supplemental table 2-3). 


NOTE: Includes most kindergarten and some 
nursery school enrollment, For information about 
projected enrollment, see the Introduction to 
Appendix 3, Standard Error Tables. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Common Core of Data, various years, and Pro- 
jections of Education Statistics to 2010 (NCES 
2000- 071), 2000. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 8 
Supplemental Tables 2-1, 2-2, 2-3 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in grades K- 12 (in thousands), by grade level, 
with projections: Fall 1965- 2010 
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Indicator 3 


Elementary/Secondary Education 

Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 


Hispanic students are the fastest growing student group in the Nation's elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Changes in the racial/ethnic composition of 
student enrollments can alter the diversity of 
language and culture in the Nation's schools. 
Although variety in student backgrounds can 
enhance the learning environment, it can also 
create or increase challenges for schools. 
Knowledge of the shifting racial/ethnic distri- 
bution of public school students in grades K- 
12 can be helpful to schools in planning for 
this change. 

In 1999, 38 percent of public school students 
were considered to be part of a minority group, 
an increase of 16 percentage points from 1972. 
This increase was largely due to the growth in 
the proportion of students who were H ispanic. 
In 1999, black and H ispanic students accounted 
for 16.5 and 16.2 percent of the public school 
enrollment, up by 2 and 10 percentage points, 
respectively, from 1972. The percentage of stu- 
dents from other racial/ethnic groups also in- 
creased, from 1 percent in 1972 to 6 percent in 
1999 (see supplemental table 3-1). 


Although minority students comprised 38 per- 
cent of the total public school enrollment in 
1999, their enrollment differed by region. In 
that year, there were large concentrations of 
minority students in the West and South, where 
47 and 45 percent of students in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools were minority, re- 
spectively. The M idwest had the lowest 
proportion of minority students (24 percent) 
(see supplemental table 3-2). 

Among all public school students in 1999, the 
proportion of students in the South who were 
black (27 percent) was higher than the propor- 
tion of students who were black in other re- 
gions (6 to 14 percent). In the West, H ispanic 
students accounted for 31 percent of the stu- 
dent body (up from 15 percent in 1972). In 
contrast, in 1999, Hispanic students repre- 
sented 6 percent of all students in public el- 
ementary and secondary schools in the 
M idwest (see supplemental table 3-2). 


ENROLLMENT: Percentage of public school students en rol led in grades K- 12 who were minorities, by region: October 
1972-99 

Percent 


50 



Northeast Midwest South West 

Region 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. October Current Population Sur- 
veys, 1972- 99. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 2 
Supplemental Tables 3-1, 3-2 
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Elementary/Secondary Education 

Parental Education; by Race/Ethnicity 


The gap in the percentages of white and black children whose parents have at least a 

high school education has narrowed over the past 25 years. 


Parents' educational attainment is related to 
student achievement and other dimensions of 
educational participation and outcomes 
(Grissmer et al. 1994). In 1999, a higher 
percentage of white children than black and 
H ispanic children ages 6-18 had parents who 
attained at least a high school education. The 
same is true for the percentage who attained 
at least a bachelor's degree. 

Between 1974 and 1999, the percentage of 
children ages 6-18 whose parents had at least 
a high school education increased among all 
racial/ethnic groups. However, the rates of 
increase differed by racial/ethnic groups. 
While fewer black children ages 6-18 had 
parents who completed at least a high school 
education compared with their white peers, 
the attainment gap between the percentage 
of white and black children whose parents 
attained this level of education narrowed con- 
siderably between 1974 and 1999. This large 
reduction in the gap was due to a large in- 
crease in the percentage of black children with 


parents who attained at least a high school 
education compared with their white peers. 
In contrast, the gap between the percentages 
of white and H ispanic children whose moth- 
ers attained at least a high school education 
did not change, while the gap between the 
percentages of white and Hispanic children 
whose fathers attained this level of educa- 
tion increased (see supplemental table 4-1). 

Patterns in the bachelor's degree attainment 
of parents are different from those in high 
school attainment. Although more black and 
H ispanic 6- to 18-year-olds had mothers who 
attained at least a bachelor's degree in 1999 
than in 1974, the gap in the percentages of 
white and black and white and Hispanic 6- 
to 18-year-olds whose parents had at least a 
bachelor's degree has increased in the past 
25 years, with the exception of the gap be- 
tween the fathers of black and white children, 
which has not changed (see supplemental 
table 4-1). 


NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) 
questions used to obtain educational attain- 
ment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the sur- 
vey methodology for the CPS was changed and 
weights were adjusted. Information on par- 
ents' educational attainment is available only 
for those parents who live in the same house- 
hold with their child. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. March Current Population 
Surveys, various years. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 2 
Supplemental Table 4-1 
Grissmer et al. 1994 


PARENTAL EDUCATION: Percentageof 6- to 18-year-olds with mothers who completed at least high school ora bachelor's 
degree or more: 1974- 99 


Percent 



White 

Black 

Hispanic 
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Undergraduate Education 

Past and Projected Un dergraduate Enrollments 

Although part-time and 2-year enrollments displayed more rapid growth than full- 
time and 4-year enrollments in the 1970s, future growth is expected to be greater in 
full-time and 4-year enrollments. Women's enrollment is expected to continue 
increasing faster than that of men. 


Total undergraduate enrollments in degree- 
granting postsecondary institutions generally 
increased in the past 3 decades and are pro- 
jected to increase throughout this decade. 
These increases have been accompanied by 
changes in the enrollment status of students, 
the type of institution attended, and the pro- 
portion of students who are women. 

In the past, more undergraduate students 
were enrolled full time than part time in de- 
greegranting 2- and 4-year postsecondary 
institutions. This pattern is expected to con- 
tinue in the future. In the 1970s, part-time 
undergraduate enrollment increased at a 
faster rate than full-time undergraduate en- 
rollment, but the majority of students were 
still enrolled full time. During the 1980s and 
1990s, growth slowed for both groups. In the 
present decade, the rate of growth for full- 
time undergraduate enrollment is expected 
to increase at a faster rate than part-time 
undergraduate enrollment (see supplemental 
table 5-1). 


M ore undergraduate students attend 4-year 
institutions than 2-year institutions. After 
strong growth in the 1970s, the rate of in- 
crease in 2-year undergraduate enrollment 
slowed and is expected to grow at that slower 
rate in the present decade. Four-year under- 
graduate enrollment has consistently in- 
creased over the past 3 decades and is 
expected to increase at a faster rate than 2- 
year undergraduate enrollment in the present 
decade (see supplemental table 5-1). 

The number of undergraduate women in de- 
gree-granting 2- and 4-year institutions had 
exceeded the number of undergraduate men 
by 1978. Since the 1970s, women's enroll- 
ment has increased faster than men’s, which 
fluctuated in the 1980s and 1990s. M en’s un- 
dergraduate enrollment is projected to in- 
crease in the 2000s, but women’s enrollment 
is projected to grow at a faster rate. As a 
result, the number of women undergraduates 
is projected to reach a new high throughout 
this decade. 


UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT: Total enrollment in degree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions (in thou- 
sands) by sex, enrollment status, and type of institution, with projections: Fall 1970- 2010 


Enrollment (in thousands) 



NOTE: Projections are based on the middle al- 
ternative assumptions concerning the economy. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Digest of Education Statistics 2000 (NCES 2001- 
034), 2001, and Projections of Education Statis- 
tics to 2010 (NCES 2000- 071), 2000. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 10 
Supplemental Table 5-1 
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Graduate and Professional Education 

Graduate/Professional Enroll ment and Employment 

Graduate and first-professional students in different degree programs combine 

school and work in very different ways. 


Graduate and first-professional programs 
form an important segment of higher educa- 
tion, with 2.8 million students enrolled dur- 
ing the 1995-96 academic year. J ust over half 
of them (56 percent) were enrolled in master's 
degree programs. Another 12 percent each 
were enrolled in doctoral and first-profes- 
sional degree programs, and the remaining 
20 percent in post-baccalaureate certificate 
or nondegree programs (NCES 98-083). At- 
tendance patterns and focus on school or 
work as the primary activity varied consid- 
erably with level and specific degree pro- 
gram. 

Graduate study at the master's level is pri- 
marily a part-time activity. M ost students en- 
rolled less than full time for the full year and 
worked while enrolled (many full time). 
Among M BA and education master's students 
who worked, most considered themselves 
primarily employees rather than students (85 


and 75 percent, respectively). Students in 
other master's-level programs were just as 
likely to work, but more likely to consider 
themselves primarily students (57 percent). 

About half of Ph.D. students enrol led full time 
for the full year. Although the majority of all 
Ph.D. students worked whileenrolled, 80 per- 
cent of those who worked nevertheless con- 
sidered themselves primarily students. The 
pattern for Ed.D. students was different. Rela- 
tively few Ed.D. students enrolled full time, 
full year (16 percent), and most of those who 
worked considered themselves primarily 
employees (82 percent). 

Students in law or medicine were much more 
likely than master's or doctoral students to 
enroll full time, full year and less likely to 
work while enrolled. When they did work, 
most considered themselves primarily stu- 
dents. 


1 Excluding summer. 

2 Research assistantships are considered em- 
ployment. Full-time employment Is 35 hours or 
more per week. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:1996), Graduate Data Analysis System. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 8 
NCES 98- 083 


ENROLLMENT AND EMPLOYMENT: Percentage distribution of graduate and first-professional students according to 
selected enrollment and employment characteristics: Academicyearl995- 96 


Enrollment 
and employment 
characteristics 

M.B.A. 

M.A.T., M.Ed., 
MA/M.S. in 
education 

M.A./M.S. 

(except 

education) 

Ph.D. 

Ed.D. 

M.D. 

Law 
(LL.B. 
or J .D.) 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Attendance pattern 
Full-time, full-year 1 

24.0 

15.9 

27.8 

51.3 

15.7 

92.7 

77.4 

Part-time, full-year 

46.7 

45.0 

39.5 

36.3 

49.3 

1.6 

14.3 

Other 

29.3 

39.1 

32.7 

12.4 

35.0 

5.5 

8.3 

Employment status 2 
Worked at all 

87.2 

85.9 

83.2 

75.7 

97.5 

30.8 

56.1 

Worked full time if worked 

76.3 

67.3 

47.5 

32.3 

82.6 

15.0 

16.9 

Primary role if working 
Student meeting expenses 

15.1 

25.0 

57.1 

80.0 

17.7 

87.5 

82.5 

Employee enrolled in school 

84.9 

75.0 

42.9 

20.0 

82.3 

12.5 

17.5 
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Indicator 7 


Adult Learning 

Participation in Adult Learning 

Participation in adult learning was higher in 1999 than in 1991. Participation in 
credential programs declines with age, while participation in other types of activities 
remains about the same with age. 


In an age of rapid technological and economic 
change, lifelong learning can provide benefits 
for individuals and for society as a whole. 
Participation in learning activities increased 
from 38 percent of those in the population age 
18 and above in 1991 to 48 percent in 1999. 
These learning activities included participa- 
tion in credential programs, provided either 
by a postsecondary institution or some other 
kind of organization, such as an employer; 
work-related learning other than a credential 
program; basic skillstraining; learning English 
as a Second Language; apprenticeships; and 
learning for purposes of personal development 
(see supplemental table 7-1). 

For those ages 18-44, participation in creden- 
tial programs leading to a degree, certificate, 
or diploma from a postsecondary institution 
generally decreased with age in 1999, while 
participation in all other kinds of adult learn- 
ing activities remained about the same for all 
age groups within this age range. At ages 21- 
22, the percentage of the population who par- 
ticipated in a credential program in a 
postsecondary institution was about the same 


as the percentage who participated in all other 
types of adult learning. At ages 43-44, 7 per- 
cent of adults participated in credential pro- 
grams in postsecondary institutions, and 56 
percent participated in other types of adult 
learning activities. 

Adults obtained their learning from different 
types of providers. In 1999, among those age 
18 and above who participated in credential 
courses of all kinds, 74 percent took courses 
from a postsecondary institution, and the rest 
from a business or other kind of organization. 
At least half of those age 18 and above who 
participated in work-related courses took 
courses given by businesses or professional as- 
sociations. Among adults who took courses for 
personal development, private organizations 
were the most likely providers (48 percent) (see 
supplemental table 7-2). 

In 1999, adults 18 and above with a bachelor's 
degree were more likely to participate in a 
learning activity (65 percent) than were high 
school completers (39 percent) (see supplemen- 
tal table 7-1). 


ADULTLEARNING: Percentageof adultsages 18- 44 who participated in credential orothertypesof learning programs 
in the past 12 months: 1999 


Percent 



Age 


includes participation in apprenticeships, courses for 
basic skills, personal development, English as a Sec- 
ond Language, work- related courses, and credential 
programs in organizations other than postsecondary 
institutions. 

includes both part- and full-time participation in 
postsecondary institutions leading to a college de- 
gree, diploma, or certificate. 

NOTE: Adults may be counted in both categories. In- 
dividuals may have participated in both a credential 
program in a college or university and some other 
learning activity. Data have been revised from previ- 
ously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Na- 
tional Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 
1999 (Adult Education Survey). 
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Section 2— L earner 0 utcomes 


Summary: Learner Outcomes 


At an education summit in 1989, former Presi- 
dent George Bush and the N ation's governors 
decided to establish the educational goals for 
2000. These National Education Goals sub- 
sequently became the basis of major federal 
education legislation and a benchmark against 
which America's progress in educating our stu- 
dents can be measured. Two of these goals 
declare that U.S. "students will be the first in 
the world in mathematics and science achieve- 
ment" and "all students will leave grades 4, 
8, and 12 having demonstrated competency 
over challenging subject matter . . . [and] . . . 
learn to use their minds well, so they may be 
prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our 
Nation's modern economy” (National Educa- 
tion Goals Panel 1999). Now that the year 
2000 has passed, it is useful to see how much 
progress has been made in achieving these 
goals. 

Early Childhood Outcomes 

A school's effectiveness is predicated in part 
on its ability to narrow the gaps in student 
achievement to bring the low-performing stu- 
dents up to the level of the high-performing 
students. Results of the Early Childhood Lon- 
gitudinal Study (ECLS-K) indicate that chil- 
dren whose mothers have moreeducation than 
those of their peers tend to enter school with 
more skills and knowledge in reading and 
mathematics. From the beginning of kinder- 
garten to the end of 1 st grade, most children 
show marked improvement in reading and 
mathematics, but the initial gaps in perfor- 
mance associated with their mother’s educa- 
tion do not decrease (Indicator 8). Aschildren 
progress through kindergarten and 1 st grade, 
students from better educated families con- 
tinue to score higher and acquire more ad- 
vanced skills and knowledge, such as 
multiplication and division and recognizing 


and understanding words in context, than do 
other students (Indicator 9). 

Academic Outcomes 

How students perform academically is a key 
component of educational success. The federal 
government and other organizations sponsor 
assessments to measure student performance. 
T he results of these assessments sometimes show 
mixed results and can be interpreted differently, 
depending on the definitions of academic suc- 
cess used. For example, international assess- 
ments typically examine student performance 
relative to that of their peers in other countries. 
Assessments that measure performance over 
several years offer a means to examine changes 
over time. Finally, national assessments often 
assess performance relative to predefined stan- 
dards of performance. 

International assessments 

TheThird International M athematics and Sci- 
ence Study- Repeat (TIM SS-R), conducted in 
1999, followed the Third International M ath- 
ematics and Science Study (TIM SS) by 4 years. 
These two studies provide a gauge of the 
progress American students have made in 
mathematics and science in grades 4, 8, and 
12 in 1995, and grade 8 in 1999. In 1995, U.S. 
4 th -graders scored higher than the international 
average in mathematics, while their 8 th - and 
12 th -grade counterparts scored lower than the 
international average (Indicator 18, The Con- 
dition of Education 2000). The results from 
TIM SS-R are mixed. Eighth-grade students in 
the United States exceeded the international 
average of the 38 countries that participated 
in the mathematics and science studies in 1999 
(Indicator 14). Similar to most other countries 
participating in both assessments, there was 
no significant improvement, however, in the 
average scores of U.S. 8 th -graders in either sub- 
ject between 1995 and 1999. By permitting a 
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comparison of 4 th -gradersin 1995 and thesame 
cohort 4 years later in 8 th grade, TIM SS-R 
shows that U.S. 4 th -graders in 1995 performed 
at about the international average of the 17 
countries participating in both assessments in 
mathematics but that by 1999 U.S. 8 th -graders 
had fallen behind the international average. 
In science, U.S. 4 th -graders performed above 
the international average of the 17 participat- 
ing countries in 1995, while U.S. 8 th -graders' 
performance was similar to the international 
average in 1999. 

Change over time 

Since the early 1970s, the N ational Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) long-term as- 
sessment has measured student performance 
regularly with assessment instruments that have 
not changed, allowing the progress of students 
to be tracked. These assessments show that in 
reading, average scores for 9- and 13-year-olds 
in 1999 were higher than the scores in 1971, 
when the test was first administered. In con- 
trast, scores for 17-year-olds in 1999 were simi- 
lar to the scores in 1971 (Indicator 10). In 
mathematics, the results showed a pattern of 
improvement for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds from 
1973, the first year of the assessment, to 1999 
(Indicator 12). In science, 9-year-old students 
scored slightly higher in 1999 than in 1970, 
while scores for 13-year-olds were similar in 
1999 and 1970. Scores for 17-year-olds were 
lower in 1999 than they were in the first year of 
the assessment, 1969, but they had increased 
from their low point in 1982 (Indicator 13). 

The achievement gap between white and black 
students can also be examined usingtheNAEP's 
long-term trend results. Over recent years, this 
gap has been the focus of considerable atten- 
tion among those concerned with equity in the 
quality of American education. For some 
people, equity is a more important benchmark 


against which to measure educational success 
than are international comparisons of perfor- 
mance (Jencks and Phillips 1998). Although the 
NAEP long-term trend data indicate that the 
average reading score of black students was 
lower than that of white students at ages 9, 13, 
and 17 for each year of the assessment, the 
achievement gap between white and black stu- 
dents has decreased across all three age groups. 
M ost of this decline occurred between 1971 and 
1988: 17-year-olds in the lowest quartile im- 
proved at a faster rate than did students in the 
highest quartile, with blacks outgaining whites 
at all quartile levels. This trend reversed itself 
from 1988 to 1999, and a similar pattern oc- 
curred for 13-year-olds (Indicator 11). 

As was the case in reading, white students out- 
performed black students in each assessment 
in both mathematics and science. In mathemat- 
ics, the gap decreased from 1973 until 1990 
for 17-year-olds and from 1973 until 1986 for 
13-year-olds. The gaps have widened since 
then. In 1999, the gaps were greater for both 
13-year-olds and 17-year-olds than in 1990 and 
1986, respectively (Indicator 12). In science, 
there has been no significant change from 1969 
to 1999 among 17-year-olds. Among 13-year- 
olds, the gap decreased from 1977 to 1982, 
and has remained stable since (Indicator 13). 

Standards-based assessments 

Since 1992, NAEP has also measured Ameri- 
can students' performance in several subjects in 
grades 4, 8, and 12 based on predetermined 
achievement levels, which have been modified 
to reflect advances in educational curricula and 
practices. In mathematics, about two-thirds of 
students at each grade level performed at or 
above the "basic" level of achievement in 1996, 
an increase from 1990 (Indicator 15, The Con- 
dition of Education 2000). In reading, almost 
two-thirds of 4 th -grade students and roughly 
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Summary: Learner Ou tcomes 

Continued 


three-quarters of 8 th - and 12 th -grade students 
performed at or above the "basic" level in 1998 
(I ndicator 13, TheCondition of E ducation 2000). 

Adult Literacy 

The reading habits of adults are positively cor- 
related with their educational attainment. 
People age 25 and above with a bachelor's de- 
gree or higher are more likely than their peers 
with less than a high school education to read 
regularly; that is, to read one or more maga- 
zines regularly, to read the newspaper at least 
once a week, and to have read a book in the 
past 6 months (Indicator 15). 

Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Another aspect of learner outcomes is the cre- 
ation of a responsible citizenry. Preparing stu- 
dents for citizenship is one of the primary goals 
of education (Branson 1994). On the 1998 
NAEP civics assessment, approximately two- 
thirds of the students in grades 4, 8, and 12 
scored at or above the "basic" level in civics, 
and approximately one-quarter scored at or 
above the "proficient" level (Indicator 20, The 
Condition of Education 2000). Beyond stu- 
dents' knowledge of civic issues is their par- 
ticipation in civic activities in their community. 
Some argue that Americans are losing a sense 
of community by not volunteering and joining 
community groups (Putnam 2000). Fifty-two 
percent of students in grades 6-12, however, 
reported volunteering for community service 
in 1999, up from 49 percent in 1996. Students 
were more likely to participate in community 
service when the school provided an opportu- 
nity by arranging an activity than when the 
school did not (Indicator 16). 

Voting behavior is another civic activity that 
has an impact on the social environment. I n the 
1996 and 1998 elections, among those ages 25- 
44, college graduates were much more likely 


than high school graduates to vote (Indicator 
22, The Condition of Education 2000). 

Aside from fostering an intelligent and active 
citizenry, education has an added social ben- 
efit: it may create a healthier citizenry. Re- 
search has shown that high educational 
attainment is strongly related to good health 
and physical functioning (Ross and Wu 1996). 
Results of the National Health Interview Sur- 
vey indicate that people with more education 
were more likely to report being in good health, 
regardless of age or income in 1997, than their 
less well-educated peers (Indicator 17). 

Economic Outcomes 

Finally, many educators, researchers, and 
policymakers agree that education is strongly 
tied to the economy's performance through the 
productivity of its workforce (M urnane and 
Levy 1996). An effective education system 
should teach future workers skills that expand 
their capacity to perform tasks, use productive 
technologies, adapt easily to new tasks or to 
changes in old tasks, and work effectively in 
teams (NCES 97-269). 

Worker productivity is measured by the wages 
employers are willing to pay, and education is 
often a key predictor of wage level. The earn- 
ings differential between young adults with dif- 
ferent levels of educational attainment 
demonstrates this point. For example, in 1999, 
25- to 34-year-old males and females who com- 
pleted a 4-year college degree earned 58 and 
92 percent more per year, respectively, than 
thosewho obtained no more than a high school 
diploma or its equivalent (Indicator 18). Fur- 
ther, since 1980, the percentage difference in 
earnings of young adults who completed at 
least a bachelor's degree over their counter- 
parts who completed no more than high school 
has increased from 19 to 58 percent for males 
and from 52 to 92 percent for females. 
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Early Childhood Outcomes 

Students' Overa ll Reading and Mathematic Performance Through 1 st Grade 

Differences in children's reading and mathematics performance persist across the 

kindergarten and l st grade years. 


The early years of school mark a time of rapid 
development and learning. Young children 
acquire the reading and mathematics knowl- 
edge and skills that prepare them for future 
years of schooling and life. In 1998, the knowl- 
edge and skills of children who entered kin- 
dergarten varied according to their family 
background (Indicators 11 and 12, The Con- 
dition of Education 2000). Whether these dif- 
ferences narrow or widen over the course of 
their schooling is an important measure of edu- 
cational equity. 

Across kindergarten and 1 st grade, children 
demonstrated significant gains in reading and 
mathematics knowledge and skills. During 
kindergarten, the average reading scale scores 
increased by 10 points, or about one standard 
deviation. In 1 st grade, when many children 
learn to read, children's average reading scale 
scores increased by 19 points, or about two 
standard deviations. In mathematics, children's 
average scale scores increased by 8 and 10 
points in kindergarten and 1 st grade, respec- 


tively, or about one standard deviation in each 
grade (see supplemental table 8-1). 

Children entered kindergarten with knowledge 
and skills that differed by their mother's edu- 
cation, and these gaps have persisted or in- 
creased through the first 2 years of school. 
Although children's reading gains in kinder- 
garten did not differ by the level of their 
mother's education, 1 ^-graders whose mothers 
had at least a high school diploma demon- 
strated greater gainsthan children whose moth- 
ers had less education. In mathematics, the 
gains in each year were not statistically differ- 
ent. 

In reading, kindergartners whose mothers had 
less than a high school education had average 
scale scores in the spring that were similar to 
the scores in the fall among those children 
whose mothers had a bachelor's degree or 
higher. The same pattern was evident in math- 
ematics for both kindergartners and l st -grad- 
ers. 


NOTE: A standard deviation provides informa- 
tion about the distribution of students' scale 
scores. In a normal distribution, 68 percent of 
scores fall within plus or minus one standard 
deviation of the mean, and 95 percentfall within 
plus or minus two standard deviations of the 
mean. The reading scale score ranged from 0- 
72, and the mathematics score from 0- 64. Based 
on those assessed in English (excludes 19 per- 
cent of Asian/ Pacific Islander and 31 percent of 
Hispanic children). Based on children who en- 
tered kindergarten forthe first time in fall 1998. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergar- 
ten Class of 1998- 99 (ECLS-K) Public-use file. 
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NCES 2001- 023, NCES 
2000- 070, NCES 2000- 
062, Indicators 11, 12 


EARLYREADING AND MATHEMATICS PERFORM ANCEiChildren’Soverall reading and mathematics performance from kin- 
dergarten through 1 st grade, by mother'seducation: 1998- 2000 


Scale score Reading 


Mathematics 



Bachelor's degree 
or higher 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

High school diploma 
or equivalent 

Less than high school 
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Indicator 9 


Early Childhood Outcomes 

Oiildren'ls Skills and Proficiency in Reading and Mathematics Through 1 st Grade 

Young children gain important reading and mathematics skills during the 
kindergarten and P-grade years. 


The profidency children demonstrate in reading and 
mathematics is vital to their learning experiences In 
kindergarten, children de/elop literacy skills such as 
recognizing letters and understanding the letter-sound 
relationship at the beginning and ending of words At 
kindergarten entry, 31 percent understood the letter- 
sound relationship at the beginning of words and 18 
percent at the end of words compared with 74 and 
54, respectively, by the end of kindergarten (see 
supplemental table 9-1). In kindergarten, children 
learn to recognize numbers, compare objects (eg., 
which one is longer), and understand the sequence of 
numbers (eg., 2, 4, 6...). At kindergarten entry, 59 
percent understood relative size, and 22 percent 
ordinality and sequence, compared with 88 and 59, 
respectively, by the end of the year (see supplemen- 
tal table 9-2). 

In P-grade reading, children typically learn to read 
words by sight and understand words in context. At 
the beginning of P-grade 28 percent read words by 
sight, increasing to 83 percent by the end of the year. 
At P-grade entry, 11 percent understood words in 
context (i.e reading and understanding sentences), 
and at the end of the year, 47 percent did so (see 
supplemental table 9-1). In P-grade mathematics, 


children acquire addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division skills As children entered 1 st grade 37 
percent were proficient in addition and subtraction, 
and by the end of the year, 76 percent had become 
proficient. Se/en percent could multiply and divide 
upon entry, and by the end of 1 st grade 27 percent 
had attained these skills (see supplemental table 
9-2). 

Children acquire specific reading and mathemat- 
ics knowledge and skills at different times in their 
early years of schooling. In reading, the gap in 
basic kindergarten-related reading skills (i.e., let- 
ter recognition) decreased for at-risk kindergart- 
ners (whose mothers have less than a high school 
diploma) but widened in the more complex skills 
(i.e, reading sight words). A similar phenomenon 
occurred in 1 st grade (i.e, reading ending sounds 
versus words in context) (see supplemental table 9- 
1). Consequently, in both kindergarten and Pgrade, 
the gap in basic skills (i.e, skills associated with 
the grade level) between children at risk and more 
advantaged children narrowed, but it widened in 
more complex skills (i.e, skills associated with the 
next grade level). A similar pattern emerged in 
mathematics (see supplemental table 9-2). 


EARLY PROFICIENCYIN READING: Percentage of children with specific reading skillsand proficiency from kindergarten 
through Pgrade: 1998- 2000 


Percent 99 100 98 



Reading skill 

■ Fall kindergarten Spring kindergarten ■ Fall 1 st grade Spring 1 st grade 


NOTE: Based on those assessed in English for 
all rounds (excludes 19 percent of Asian/ Pa- 
cific Islander and 31 percent of Hispanic chil- 
dren). Based on children who entered kinder- 
garten for the first time in fall 1998. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergar- 
ten Class of 1998- 99 (ECLS-K) Public-use file. 
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Academic Outcomes 

Trends in the Reading Performance of 9 -, 13- ; and 17-Year-Oids 

The reading performance of 9- and 13-year-olds in 1999 was higher than the 
performance in 1971, but there was no meaningful difference among 17-year-olds. 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: Descriptions of student performance at 
different levels on the assessment scale can be 
found in supplemental table 10-5. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: three 
Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 
469), 2000. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 4 

Supplemental Tables 10-1, 
10-2,10-3,10-4, 10-5 


The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed the reading per- 
formance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students 
since 1971 and thus provides a long-term per- 
spective on how their performance has changed. 
In reading, both 9- and 13-year-olds' achieve- 
ment scores increased in the 1970s. Although 
no further improvements in average reading 
scores have occurred for these age groups since 
the 1970s, their average scores were higher in 
1999 than in 1971. In contrast, average scores 
for 17-year-olds were about the same in both 
1971 and 1999. Their scores have remained 
within a narrow range during all assessment 
years. 

Average reading scores for white students rose 
slowly across the assessment years. Reading 
scores were higher in 1992 and 1996 than in 
1971 for all ages but remained higher in 1999 
only for 9- and 13-year olds. Among Hispanic 
students at all ages, average reading scores were 
significantly higher in 1999 than in 1975, the 
first year in which separate scores were reported 
for Hispanics. Among blacks, the overall pat- 
tern across age groups is reasonably consistent 


beginning with low scores that increased 
throughout the assessment years. For all ages 
of black students, average reading scores in 
1999 were higher than in 1971 (see supplemen- 
tal table 10-1). White students outperformed 
their H ispanic and black peers at each age in 
1999, a situation unchanged from the one that 
existed in 1971 (for blacks) and 1975 (for His- 
panics). The gap between black and white stu- 
dents at all three ages narrowed between the 
first and last assessments (see supplemental table 
10-2 and Indicator 11). 

Among males, 9- and 13-year-olds' average 
reading scores werehigher in 1999 than in 1971. 
In contrast, scores for 17-year-old males were 
about the same in 1971 and 1999 (as they were 
for 9- and 17-year-old females). Among 13-year- 
old females, students' average reading scores 
were higher in 1999 than in 1971. For all as- 
sessment years and ages, the average score for 
females was higher than that of males. These 
score gaps have remained relatively constant 
since 1971, with the exception of the gap for 9- 
year-olds, which was smaller in 1999 than in 
1971 (see supplemental table 10-3). 


READING PERFORMANCE: Average reading performance, by age: 1971- 99 
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Indicator 11 


Academic Outcomes 

Trends in the Achievem ent Gap in Reading Between White and Black Students 

While white students outperform black students in reading, the gaps decreased 
between the early 1970s and the late 1980s. Since then, however, the gaps have 
remained relatively stable or increased. 


The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed trends in stu- 
dents' reading performance since the early 
1970s. NAEP thus provides a picture of how 
student performance in reading has changed 
over time, specifically the achievement gap 
between black and white students. This is- 
sue has been the focus of considerable atten- 
tion among those concerned with equity in 
the quality of education provided to 
America's students. 

Since 1971, the reading scores of black 9-, 
13-, and 17-year-olds have been lower, on 
average, than those of their white peers. H ow- 
ever, the average difference between black 
and white students' scores has changed over 
time. There has been an overall narrowing 
in this achievement gap since 1971, most of 
which is due to decreases that occurred be- 
fore 1988. For example, between 1971 and 
1988, the black-white score gap decreased 
for all 13- and 17-year-olds. Between 1988 
and 1999, the black-white score gap in- 
creased for 13-year-olds. The apparent in- 


crease for 17-year-olds, however, was not 
significant (see supplemental table 11-1). 

One indication of what these score changes 
mean for black students' achievement is that 
in 1971 the average reading score of black 
17-year-olds (239) was below that of white 
13-year-olds (261). By 1988, the average 
reading score of black 17-year-olds (274) was 
between that of white 17-year-olds (295) and 
white 13-year-olds (261). In 1999, the aver- 
age reading score of black 17-year-olds (264) 
was similar to that of white 13-year-olds 
(267) (see supplemental table 11-2). 

Additional insight into these changes can be 
gained by examining how the achievement 
scores of black and white students changed 
at the high and the low ends of the score 
distribution in these two time periods. From 
1971 to 1988, the overall reading gap for 
17-year-olds decreased because the reading 
scores of black students increased more than 
the scores of white students at all quartile 
levels. Furthermore, among black and white 


READING ACHIEVEMENTGAP: Difference inaverage reading scalescoresof 9-, 13- and 17-year-old whiteand black students: 
1971-99 


Scale score difference 



• Age 17 
Age 13 
Age 9 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1999 Long-Term Trend Assessment, and 
NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three 
Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 
469), 2000. 
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students, the gaps between the highest and 
lowest performing students narrowed: theav- 
erage scores of those in the lowest quartile 
increased relative to those in the highest 
quartile. These trends changed or were re- 
versed between 1988 and 1999, at which time 
the scores of blacks at all quartile levels de- 
creased, while the scores of whites varied by 


quartile. Among black students, there were 
no further changes in the gaps between the 
upper and lower quartile scores. Among 
white students, the average scores of those 
in the upper quartile increased, while the 
scores of those in the bottom quartile de- 
creased, widening the difference between 
them to a level similar to that in 1971. 


TRENDS IN READING ACHIEVEMENT: Change in average reading scale scores for 17-year-olds, by score quartile and race/ 
ethnicity: 1971- 88and 1988- 99 
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Indicator 12 


Academic Outcomes 

Trends in the Mathematics Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Ye ar-Olds 

Mathematics scores for 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds have increased since 1973. 


The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed trends in math- 
ematics performance for 9-, 13-, and 17-year- 
old students since 1973 and thus provides a 
long-term perspective on how their performance 
has changed. In mathematics, positive trends 
in the assessment results are evident for all three 
age groups. For 9-year-olds, a period of stable 
performance in the 1970s was followed by an 
increase in average scores from 1982 to 1990, 
and then some subsequent modest increases 
through the 1990s. For 13-year-olds, an increase 
in average scores between 1978 and 1982 was 
followed by additional increases during the 
1990s, resulting in a pattern of overall progress. 
The average scores of 17-year-olds declined be- 
tween 1973 and 1982, but since then they have 
risen. In all three age groups, the average scores 
were higher in 1999 than in 1973. 

Overall, the mathematics scores of white, black, 
and H ispanic students have increased at all ages 
(see supplemental table 12-1). The scores for 
white students declined or remained relatively 
stable between 1973 and 1982 but then rose 
between 1982 and 1999. In contrast, the aver- 


age scores for black students at all ages gener- 
ally climbed from 1973 to approximately 1990, 
with significant increases throughout most of 
the 1980s. FI ispanic students' performance in 
mathematics was also higher at all three ages 
in 1999 than it was from 1973 to 1982. White 
students outperformed black students in math- 
ematics achievement at each age in 1999. From 
1973 to 1986, the gaps between blacks and 
whites narrowed at all three age groups but re- 
mained relatively stable in the 1990s. White 
students also outperformed FI ispanic students 
at each age in 1999, but the gap for 13- and 17- 
year-olds has narrowed since 1973 (see supple- 
mental table 12-2). 

Except for 17-year-old males, thescoresfor both 
males and females at all ages were higher in 
1999 than in 1973. For 9- and 13-year-olds, 
score differences that favored females in the 
1970s shifted to favor males in the 1990s. At 
age 17, the score difference favored male stu- 
dents across the assessment years, although the 
gap was smaller in 1999 than it had been in 
1973 (see supplemental table 12-3). 


MATHEMATIG PERFORMANCE: Average mathematics performance, by age: 1973- 99 


Scale score 



Age 17 
Age 13 
Age 9 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: Descriptions of student performance at 
different levels on the assessment scale can be 
found in supplemental table 12-5. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three 
Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 
469), 2000. 
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Academic Outcomes 

Trends in the Science Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


The science performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds declined during the 1970s, 
increased during the 1980s and early 1990s, and has been mostly stable since then. 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: For science, the NAEP was first adminis- 
tered to 17-year-olds in 1969 and to 9- and 13- 
year-olds in 1970. Descriptions of student per- 
formance at different levels on the assessment 
scale can be found in supplemental table 13-5. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three 
Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 
469), 2000. 
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TheN ational Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) has assessed the science performance of 
9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students for 30 years and 
thus provides a long-term perspective on how 
their performance has changed. Among 9-year- 
olds, average science scores declined between 
1970 and 1973 and then remained stablethrough 
1982. Scores for 9-year-olds rose between 1982 
and 1992 but have been stable in more recent 
assessments. Among 13-year-olds, scores declined 
from 1970 to 1977 and then increased steadily 
from 1982 to 1992. Since 1992, scores for 13- 
year-olds have dropped slightly, resulting in a 
1999 average that was similar to that in 1970. 
Scores for 17-year-olds declined from 1969 to 
1982 and then increased over the next 10 years. 
Si nee 1992, scores for 17-year-olds have remai ned 
stable, but average scores in 1999 were still lower 
than those in the first assessment. 

Average scores for white, black, and H ispanic 
students at ages 9 and 13 have risen, but scores 
for 17-year-olds in these racial/ethnic groups have 
shown a mixed pattern (see supplemental table 
13-1). Among white students, there was an ini- 
tial decline in scores at each age, but by 1999 


scores for 9- and 13-year-olds were higher than 
those in 1970. Average scores for white 17-year- 
olds were lower in 1999 than 30 years earlier. 
Average scores for black 9- and 13-year-olds in- 
creased significantly between 1970 and 1999, 
with most of the improvement occurring between 
1977 and 1986 and then remaining stable Scores 
for black 17-year-olds, which dropped sharply 
between 1973 and 1982, were about the same in 
1999 as in the early 1970s. H ispanic students 
have varied patterns of score change across age 
levels. Students at each age attained an average 
score in 1999 that was higher than that in 1977. 
Among 17-year-old Hispanics, average scores 
increased significantly between 1982 and 1999. 
Overall, white students outperformed black and 
H ispanic students in science at each age level in 
1999 (see supplemental table 13-2). 

The overall picture for male and female students 
shows a decrease in scores through the 1970s 
and early 1980s, followed by small, generally 
positive changes since that ti me. Score differences 
in 1999 favor males at ages 13 and 17, while 
males and females had similar scores at age 9 
(see supplemental table 13-3). 


SCIENCE PERFORMANCE: Average science performance, by age: 1970- 99 


Scale score 



1970 1973 


1977 


1982 1986 

Year 


1990 1992 1994 1996 1999 


Age 17 
Age 13 
Age 9 
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Indicator 14 


Academic Outcomes 

International Gomparison sof IMraders'Performance in Mathematicsand Science 

In 1999, U.S. 8 th -graders exceeded the international average of 38 countries in 
mathematics and science but performed lower than their peers in 14 countries. 


TheThird International M athematics and Science 
Study-Repeat (TIM SS-R), which was conducted 
in 1999, follows the previous TIM SS by 4 years 
and focuses on the mathematics and science 
achievement of 8 th -graders in 38 countries. In 
TIM SS-R, the international average score for 8 th - 
graders in mathematics of the 38 participating 
countries was 487, and the average in science was 
488. In 1999, U.S. students on average scored 
higher in both mathematics and science than the 
international average of the 38 countries. In math- 
ematics, the average U.S. score was higher than 
the score in 17 countries, similar to the score in 6 
countries, and lower than the score in 14 coun- 
tries. In science, the average U.S. score for 8 th - 
graders was higher than the score in 18 countries, 
similar to the score in 5 countries, and lower than 
thescorein 14 countriesin 1999 (see the figure on 
the opposite page and supplemental table 14-1). 

Both TIM SS and TIM SS-R assessed students in 
8 th grade, allowing for a comparison of 8 th -grade 
performance at two points in time. Of the38 coun- 
tries that participated in TIM SS-R, 23 also par- 
ticipated in the 8 th -grade assessment in TIM SS. 
The international average in 1999 of the 23 coun- 
tries participating in both studies was 521 in both 
mathematics and science (see supplemental table 
14-2). 


Among U.S. 8 th -graders, there was no statistically 
significant change in mathematics or science per- 
formance from 1995 to 1999. Of the 23 countries 
that participated at the 8 th -grade level in math- 
ematics in TIM SS 1995 and TIM SS-R 1999, there 
was no change in achievement in 19 countries 
during this period, 3 countries experienced an in- 
crease in overall mathematics achievement, and 
1 country experienced a decrease. In science, there 
was no change in 18 of the 23 countries from 
1995 to 1999, there was an increase in overall 


science achia/ement in 4 countries, and a decrease 
in 1 country. The international average of 8 th -grad- 
ers in 1999 was similar to that of 8 th -graders in 
1995 in both mathematics and science for the 23 
countries that participated in both assessments (see 
the top figure on page 28 and supplemental table 
14-2). 


The 1995 TIM SS 4 th -graders and the 1999 
TIM SS-R 8 th -graders represented the same group 
of students at two different points in time. These 
students’ performance in 1995 can be compared 
with their performance in 1999. However, direct 
comparisons between the 1995 4 th -gradeTIM SS 
assessment and the 1999 8 th -grade TIM SS-R as- 
sessment are complicated by several factors, in- 
cluding differences in the content areas assessed 
and the questions that could be asked between the 
two grade levels. Therefore, comparisons between 
TIM SS 4 th -graders and TIM SS-R 8 th -graders are 
based on their performance relative to the inter- 
national average of the 17 countries that partici- 
pated in 4 th -gradeTIM SS and 8 th -gradeTIM SS-R. 
The international averagein 1999 forthel7 coun- 
tries in both 8 th -grade mathematics and science 
was 524 (see supplemental table 14-3). 


The U.S. mathematics score for 4 th -graders in 1995 
was statistically similar to the international aver- 
age of the 17 participating countries, but the U.S. 
mathematics score for 8 th -graders in 1999 was 
below the international average. In science, the 
U.S. 4 th -grade score in 1995 was above the inter- 
national average of the 17 countries, but the 8 th - 
gradescorein 1999 was similar to the international 
average. As a result, in both mathematics and 
science, U.S. students' performance decreased rela- 
tive to the international average of the 17 coun- 
tries, from the4 th grade in 1995 to the 8 th grade in 
1999 (see the bottom figureon page28 and supple- 
mental table 14-3). 
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Section 2— Learner 0 utcomes 


1 Only Latvian- speaking schools were tested. 

2 Israel did not meet the international sampling 
and/or other guidelines. See Supplemental Note 5 
for details. 

3 Lithuania tested the same cohort of students as 
other countries, but later in 1999, at the beginning 
of the next school year. 

NOTE: Eighth grade in most countries. See Supple- 
mental Note 5 for details. The international aver- 
age is the average of the national averages of the 
38 countries. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Pur- 
suing Excellence: Comparisons of International 
Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science Achieve- 
ment from a U.S. Perspective, 1995 and 1999 (NCES 
2001- 028), 2000. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE PERFORMANCE: Average mathematics and science performance of 8 th -graders for the 38 
participating countries: 1999 


Mathematics 

Average score 
relative to 
the United States 

Science 

Australia 


Australia 

Belgium-Flemish 


Belgium-Flemish 

Canada 


Canada 

Chinese Taipei 


Chinese Taipei 

Finland 


Czech Republic 

Hong Kong,SAR 


England 

Flungary 

Significantly 

Finland 

Japan 

higher 

Hungary 

Korea, Republic of 


Japan 

Netherlands 


Korea, Republic of 

Russian Federation 


Netherlands 

Singapore 


Singapore 

Slovak Republic 


Slovak Republic 

Slovenia 


Slovenia 

Bulgaria 


Bulgaria 

Czech Republic 


Hong Kong,SAR 

England 

Not significantly 

Latvia-LSS 1 

Latvia-LSS 1 

different 

New Zealand 

Malaysia 
New Zealand 


Russian Federation 

Chile 


Chile 

Cyprus 


Cyprus 

Indonesia 


Indonesia 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 


Iran, Islamic Republic of 

Israel 2 


Israel 2 

Italy 


Italy 

International average 


International average 

Jordan 

Significantly 

Jordan 

Lithuania 3 

lower 

Lithuania 3 

Macedonia, Republic of 

Macedonia, Republic of 

Moldova 


Malaysia 

Morocco 


Moldova 

Philippines 


Morocco 

Romania 


Philippines 

South Africa 


Romania 

Thailand 


South Africa 

Tunisia 


Thailand 

Turkey 


Tunisia 

Turkey 
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Indicator 14— Continued 


CHANGE IN MATHEMATIGAND SCIENCE PERFORMANCE : Mathematicsand science performance of ^-gradersin 1995 and 
1999 forthe 23 participating countries 


Mathematics 

Average score in 
1999 relative to the 
country's score in 1995 

Science 

Canada 


Significantly 

Canada 

Lithuania 13 

Cyprus 


higher 

Hungary 


Latvia-LSS 1 ' 2 



Latvia-LSS 12 


Australia 1 

Korea, Republic of 


Australia 1 

Korea, Republic of 

Belgium-Flemish 

Lithuania 13 


Belgium-Flemish 

Netherlands 1 

Bulgaria 1 

Netherlands 1 


Cyprus 

New Zealand 

England 1 

New Zealand 


Czech Republic 

Romania 1 

Hong Kong,SAR 

Romania 1 

Not significantly 

England 1 

Russian Federation 

Hungary 

Russian Federation 

different 

Hong Kong SAR 

Singapore 

International average 

Singapore 


International average 

Slovak Republic 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 

Slovak Republic 


Iran, Islamic Republic of 

Slovenia 1 

Italy 

Slovenia 1 


Italy 

United States 

Japan 

United States 


Japan 


Czech Republic 


Significantly 

Bulgaria 1 




lower 




Country did not meet the international sampling 
and/or other guidelines at 8 th -grade level in 1995. 
See Supplemental Note 5 for more details. 

2 0nly Latvian- speaking schools were tested. 

Lithuania tested the same cohort of students as 
other countries, but later in 1999, at the beginning 
of the next school year. 

NOTE: Eighth grade in most countries. See Supple- 
mental Note 5 for details. International average is 
the average for the 23 countries that participated 
in the 8 th - grade assessment in both 1995 and 1999. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Pur- 
suing Excellence: Comparisons of International 
Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science Achieve- 
ment from a U.S. Perspective, 1995 and 1999 (NCES 
2001- 028), 2000. 


MATHEM AUG PERFORMANCE: Average mathematics performance of 4 th -gradersin 1995 and 8 th -gradersin 1999 forthe 
17 countries that participated in both assessments 


4 th -graders in 1995 

Average score 
relative to the 
international average 

8 th -graders in 1999 

Czech Republic Japan 

Hong Kong, SAR Netherlands 1 

Korea, Republic of Singapore 

Significantly 

higher 

Hong Kong, SAR Singapore 

Japan 

Korea, Republic of 

Australia 1 Slovenia 1 

Hungary 1 United States 

Italy 1 

Not significantly 
different 

Australia Hungary 

Canada Netherlands 

Czech Republic Slovenia 

Canada Latvia-LSS 12 

Cyprus New Zealand 

England 1 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 

Significantly 

lower 

Cyprus Latvia-LSS 2 

England New Zealand 

Iran, Islamic Republic of United States 
Italy 


1 Country did not meet the international sampling 
and/or other guidelines at 4 th -grade level in 1995. 
See Supplemental Note 5 for more details. 

2 Only Latvian- speaking schools were tested. 

NOTE: Fourth and 8 th grade in most countries. See 
Supplemental Note 5 for details. International av- 
erage is the average for the 17 countries that par- 
ticipated in the 4 th - grade assessment in 1995 and 
the 8 th - grade assessment in 1999. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Pur- 
suing Excellence: Comparisons of International 
Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science Achieve- 
ment from a U.S. Perspective, 1995 and 1999 (NCES 
2001- 028), 2000. 
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Section 2— Learner 0 utcomes 


Adult Literacy 

Adult Literac y Habits and Media Use 

The percentage of people with a bachelor's degree who reported reading regularly 
was three times the percentage of people with less than a high school diploma. 


One goal of the National Education Goals 
Panel is that "every adult American will be 
literate and will . . . exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship." A measure of 
how well the Nation is doing in meeting this 
goal is the reading habits of adults. In 1999, 
about half of all adults 25 and above reported 
reading regularly (defined as reading a news- 
paper once a week, at least one magazine regu- 
larly, and a book in the past 6 months). Women 
were more likely than men to report reading 
regularly. Men and women differed in their 
particular reading habits: men were more likely 
to report reading a newspaper daily and 
women more likely to report having read a 
book in the past 6 months (see supplemental 
table 15-1). 

White and black adults reported reading regu- 
larly at similar levels, and both groups were 
more likely than H ispanic adults to report read- 
ing regularly. White and black adults also dif- 
fered from Hispanic adults in their particular 
reading habits: they were more likely to read 
the newspaper daily, to read five or more maga- 


zines regularly, and to have read a book in the 
past 6 months than H ispanic adults. It should 
be noted, however, that people were asked only 
about their reading habits for literature printed 
in English, and the survey may have underes- 
timated the reading habits of adults whose pri- 
mary language is not English. 

Education is positively correlated with the read- 
ing habits of adults. People with a bachelor's 
degree or higher were more likely than less 
well-educated people to report reading regu- 
larly. In 1999, the percentage of those with a 
bachelor's degree or higher who had under- 
taken all three activities was three times the 
percentage of those with less than a high school 
diploma (71 versus 22 percent). In addition, 
people with a bachelor's degree or higher were 
more likely to have more extensive particular 
reading habits. They were more likely than 
people with less than a high school diploma to 
read the newspaper every day, to read five or 
more magazines regularly, and to have read a 
book in the past 6 months (see supplemental 
table 15-1). 


NOTE: The category “having read regularly" con- 
sists of people who reported doing all three of 
the following activities: read a newspaper at 
least once a week, read one or more magazines 
regularly, and read a book in the past 6 months. 
Adults were asked about their reading habits 
for literature printed in English. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES) 1999 Data Files: Adult Education and 
Life-Long Learning Survey (NCES 2000- 079), 
2000 . 
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READING HABITS OF ADULTS: Percentage of adults age 25 and above who reported having read regularly, by selected 
characteristics: 1999 


Characteristic 



Less than high school 

High school diploma orequivalent 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

Bachelor's degree or higher 



Percent 
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Indicator 16 


Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Community Service Pa rticipation in Grades 6-12 

Students were somewhat more likely to participate in community service in 1999 than 
in 1996. They were more likely to participate in community service when their school 
arranged an activity than when the school did not. 


One objective of the N ational Education Goals 
Panel is that "all students will be involved in 
activities that promote and demonstrate good 
citizenship, good health, community service, 
and personal responsibility." In 1999, 52 per- 
cent of students in grades 6-12 had participated 
in community service in the past year, an in- 
crease from 49 percent in 1996. Females were 
more likely than males to participate in com- 
munity service in 1999 (57 versus 47 percent). 
In addition, female participation increased from 
1996 to 1999 (53 to 57 percent), while male 
participation remained unchanged (see supple- 
mental table 16-1). 

White students were more likely than black and 
Hispanic students to participate in community 
service in 1999: 56 percent of white students, 
48 percent of black students, and 38 percent of 
Hispanic students volunteered. While the rate 
of participation among white students increased 
from 1996 to 1999, there was no significant 
increase in participation among black and His- 
panic students. Student participation in com- 
munity service was positively associated with 


their parents' highest level of educational at- 
tainment; for example, in 1999, students with 
parents who had attained a bachelor's degree 
were more likely to participate in community 
service (62 percent) than students with parents 
who had a high school diploma (46 percent). 

The majority of students (86 percent) reported 
that their school arranged community service 
activities in 1999 (see supplemental table 16- 
2). Students were more likely to participate in 
community service when their school arranged 
an activity than when the school did not. In 
1999, 60 percent of the students participated in 
community service when their school required 
and arranged it, and 54 percent participated 
when their schools arranged but did not require 
service (see supplemental table 16-1). Fewer stu- 
dents participated when the school required 
participation without arranging an activity (35 
percent) or neither required nor arranged an 
activity (29 percent). In short, students appear 
more likely to participate when the opportu- 
nity is provided but may be less likely to seek 
out opportunities. 


PARTICIPATION IN COMMUNITY SERVICE: Percentage of students in grades 6- 12 who participated in community service, 
by sexand race/ethnicity: 1996 and 1999 


Percent 57 



Sex 


Race/ethnicity 

■ 1996 1999 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Youth Service- Learning and Community Service 
Among 6 th - Through 12 th - Grade Students in the 
United States: 1996 and 1999 (NCES 2000- 
028), 2000. 
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Section 2— Learner 0 utcomes 


Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Education and Health 


The better educated a person is, the more likely that person is to report being in very 

good or excellent health, regardless of income. 


Better education is associated with better 
health. In the National Health Interview Sur- 
vey, the National Center for Health Statistics 
annually surveys people concerning their 
health. One question asks respondents to rate 
their own health. In 1997, the better educated 
a person was, the more likely that person was 
to report being in "excellent" or "very good” 
health. People with a bachelor's degree or 
higher were twice as likely as those without a 
high school diploma or equivalent to report 
being in excellent or very good health (80 ver- 
sus 39 percent) (see supplemental table 17-1). 

Family income was also related to health. The 
more family income a person had, the more 
likely that person was to report being in excel- 
lent or very good health. In 1997, those with a 
family income of $75,000 or more were nearly 
twice as likely as people making less than 
$20,000 to report being in excellent or very 
good health (80 versus 41 percent) (see supple- 
mental table 17-1). 


In addition to this strong relationship between 
family income and health, education is posi- 
tively related to health, independent of income. 
Within each income range, people with a 
bachelor's degree or higher reported being in 
better health than people with some education 
beyond high school, who, in turn, reported be- 
ing in better health than high school completers. 
High school completers, in turn, reported be- 
ing in better health than people with less than 
a high school diploma. For example, for all 
adults with a family income between $35,000 
and $54,999 in 1997, those with a bachelor's 
degree or higher (80 percent) were more likely 
than those with some education beyond high 
school (71 percent) to report being in excellent 
or very good health. People with some educa- 
tion beyond high school, in turn, were more 
likely than high school completers (63 percent) 
to report being in good health. Finally, people 
with a high school diploma or equivalent re- 
ported having better health on average than 
those who had not completed high school (49 
percent). 


NOTE: Includes those who responded excellent 
or very good on a scale of excellent, very good, 
good, fair, and poor. 


SOURCE: U.S, Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services, Centers for Disease Control, Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics. National 
Health Interview Survey, 1997, 
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Lantz et al. forthcoming 


EDUCATION AND HEALTH: Percentage of the population age 25 and above who reported being in excellent or very good 
health, by educational attainment and family income: 1997 


Percent 



vocational/technical 
Educational attainment 


$75,000 or more 
$55,000-74,999 
$35,000-54,999 
$20,000-34,999 
Less than $20,000 
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Indicator 18 


Economic Outcomes 

Annual Earnings of You ng Adults 

Over the past 20 years, the earnings of young adults who had completed at least a 
bachelor's degree increased relative to their counterparts who had completed no 


more than a high school education. 


Young adults ages 25-34 who had completed 
at least a bachelor's degree earned more than 
those with less education. For example, in 
1999, male and female college graduates 
earned 58 and 92 percent more, respectively, 
than those who had completed high school. In 
contrast, young men and women ages 25-34 
who had dropped out of high school earned 31 
and 39 percent less, respectively, than their 
peers who had received a high school diploma 
(see supplemental tables 18-1 and 18-2). 

Between 1980 and 1999, the earnings of young 
adults who had completed at least a bachelor's 
degree have increased relative to their coun- 
terparts with no more than a high school edu- 
cation. This increase occurred for both men 
and women, from 19 percent to 58 percent 
higher for men, and from 52 percent to 92 per- 
cent higher for women. During the same pe- 


riod, the earnings of young adults with less 
than a high school education continued to lag 
behind those who had completed high school, 
varying from 27 percent to 31 percent less for 
men and from 35 to 39 percent less for women 
(see supplemental table 18-2). 

Gaps in earnings between males and females 
decline with increasing levels of education: as 
educational attainment increases, the ratio of 
median annual earnings of male to female 
wage and salary workers decreases. However, 
the association between education and the 
male/female earnings gap has lessened over 
time. That is, the earnings of women have 
achieved greater parity with the earnings of 
men in recent years, regardless of the level of 
educational attainment (see supplemental table 
18-3). 


ANNUAL EARNINGS: Ratio of median annual earningsof all wageand salary workersages 25- 34 whose highest level of 
education was grades 9- 11, some college, and a bachelor's degree or higher, compared with those with a high school 
diploma or equivalent, by sex: March 1970- 99 


Ratio 



Year 


NOTE: This ratio is most useful when compared 
with 1.0. For example, the ratio of 1.58 in 1999 for 
males whose highest level of education was a 
bachelor's degree or higher means that they earned 
58 percent more than males who had a high school 
diploma or equivalent.The ratio of 0.69 in 1999 for 
males whose highest level of education was grades 
9- 11 means that they earned 31 percent less than 
males who had a high school diploma or equiva- 
lent. The Current Population Survey (CPS) ques- 
tions used to obtain educational attainment were 
changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology 
for the CPS was changed and weights were ad- 
justed. See Supplemental Note 2 for further discus- 
sion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census. M arch Current Population Surveys, vari- 
ous years. 
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Section 3— Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Summary: Student Effort and Academic Progress 


The effort students put into their studies and the 
choices they make as they proceed through the 
educational system contribute to their academic 
success. These factors play an important role in 
determining how well students perform and also 
affect their access to and persistence at the next 
level if they decide to continue their formal edu- 
cation. The indicators in this section use the 
student as the unit of analysis and examine stu- 
dent effort, academic progress, and attainment 
as students proceed through elementary, second- 
ary, and postsecondary education. 

Student Aspirations and Attitudes 

Students' educational expectations have in- 
creased substantially since the early 1980s. Be- 
tween 1983 and 1998, the percentage of 
12 th -graders who reported that they definitely 
planned to complete a bachelor's degree in- 
creased from 36 to 55 percent, and the percent- 
age who definitely planned to attend graduate 
or professional school nearly doubled— from 11 
to 21 percent (Indicator 19). Women's expecta- 
tions have increased more than men's. In 1983, 
there were no gender differences in the percent- 
ages who definitely planned to complete a 4- 
year program or attend graduate or professional 
school. By 1998, however, women were more 
likely than men to expect to do so. 

Gender differences also exist in 12 th -graders' 
perceptions about what is important for having 
high status in their school. In 1998, females were 
more likely than males to report that getting 
good grades (49 versus 42 percent) and plan- 
ning to go to college (53 versus 43 percent) were 
greatly important (Indicator 20). 

Student Effort 

Reflecting increased expectations and changes 
in graduation requirements and course offerings, 
today's high school graduates are taking more 
courses and more difficult courses than they did 


in the early 1980s. Between 1982 and 1998, the 
average number of credits earned by high 
school graduates increased from 22 to 25 (Indi- 
cator 27, The Condition of Education 2000). 
This increase has been in academic rather than 
vocational or enrichment/other credits. The 
percentage of high school graduates who took 
the most rigorous mathematics curriculum (Ad- 
vanced Placement calculus, calculus, and cal- 
culus/analytic geometry) doubled— from 6 to 
12 percent between 1982 and 1998 (I ndicator 
40, The Condition of Education 2000). Also, 
the percentage who took both chemistry and 
physics increased from 7 to 19 percent during 
the same period. 

A nother indicator of the effort that students give 
to their school work is the amount of time spent 
on homework. In 1998, most 12 th -graders (88 
percent) reported doing at least some homework 
in a typical week, although more than half spent 
less than 0-4 hours per week on homework (I n- 
dicator 21). At the same time, 77 percent of 
12 th -graders worked during the school year, and 
there was an inverse relationship between hours 
spent working and hours devoted to homework, 
with seniors more likely to do no homework or 
to spend 4 or fewer hours a week on homework 
as their job hours increased. 

Elementary/ Secondary Persistence and 
Progress 

In addition to examining students’ academic 
achievement (see section 2), it is important to 
monitor their progress through school up to 
and including completion. Early problems in 
school can accumulate and lead eventually to 
dropping out, which can have long-term con- 
sequences for adults including lower earnings 
(Indicator 18) and putting their own children 
at a disadvantage with respect to educational 
success (see, for example, Indicator 33, The 
Condition of Education 2000). 
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Summary: Student Effort a nd Academic Progress 

Continued 


There have been changes in the preschool en- 
rollment patterns of young children and in high 
school completion rates. Between 1991 and 
1999, the percentage of children ages 3-5 who 
had not yet entered kindergarten and who at- 
tended center-based early childhood education 
programs increased from 53 to 60 percent (Indi- 
cator 1). In addition, high school completion rates 
have increased. In 2000, 88 percent of 25- to 29- 
year-olds had completed high school, up from 
78 percent in 1971 (Indicator 31). Status drop- 
out rates have declined since the early 1970s (In- 
dicator 23). 

Persistence and progress vary by gender, race/ 
ethnicity, and urbanicity. For example, girls be 
ginning kindergarten in 1998 were reported by 
their teachers to be more likely than boys to per- 
sist at tasks, show eagerness to learn, and pay 
attention often or very often (Indicator 26, The 
Condition of Education 2000). In addition, white 
and Asian children were more likely than black 
or H ispanic children to exhibit these characteris- 
tics, as were children whose mothers had higher 
versus lower levels of education. Also, dropout 
rates tend to be higher for H ispanics (especially 
those born outside theUnited States) than for non- 
IH ispanics (I ndicator 23), as they are for students 
in urban areas compared with those in suburban 
areas (I ndicator 28, The Condition of Education 
2000 ). 

Transition to College 

Increasing numbers of high school graduates are 
entering college immediately after high school. 
In 1972, about half (49 percent) of all high school 
completers ages 16-24 enrolled in a 2- or 4-year 
college immediately after high school; in 1999, 
63 percent did so (Indicator 26). Enrollment rates 
increased faster for females than males, especially 
at 4-year institutions. The enrollment rate for 
whites remains higher than that for blacks (66 
versus 59 percent in 1999), but the white-black 
gap has decreased since the early 1980s. 


Although high overall, immediate college en- 
rollment rates varied with family income and 
parents' education. FI igh school completers from 
high-income families were considerably more 
likely to enroll than were their peers from low- 
income families (76 versus 49 percent) (I ndica- 
tor 26). FI igh school completers were also much 
more likely to enroll if at least one parent had a 
bachelor's degree or higher than if their parents 
had less education. 

Financial aid programs are available to help 
low-income families pay for college. Nonethe- 
less, many students and parents tend to overes- 
timate the price of attending college, possibly 
discouraging them from making the necessary 
academic and financial preparations. For ex- 
ample, when parents and their 6 th - to 12 th -grade 
children who planned to attend or were consid- 
ering a public 4-year institution were asked in 
1999 to estimate annual in-state tuition and fees, 
their estimates ($5,970 by parents and $5,664 
by students) were substantially higher than the 
actual average amount charged to full-time un- 
dergraduates ($3,243) (Indicator 25). 

Flaving less educated parents places students 
at a disadvantage that is partly mitigated by 
taking advanced mathematics in high school. 
Among 1992 high school graduates who had 
not completed any mathematics courses higher 
than algebra I and geometry, those whose par- 
ents had not gone beyond high school enrolled 
in 4-year institutions at less than half the rate of 
those whose parents had a bachelor's degree 
(11 versus 28 percent) (I ndicator 24). If students 
had completed courses beyond algebra II, how- 
ever, they enrolled at about three-quarters the 
rate of their peers whose parents had a 
bachelor's degree (64 versus 85 percent). 

Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Completion of a degree or certificate is associ- 
ated with increased employment opportunities 
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Summary: Student Eff ort and Academic Progress 

Cbntinued 


and income potential (Indicator 18). Thus, it 
is useful to monitor persistence and identify 
factors that promote students' likelihood of 
staying enrolled and attaining their goal (see 
the Essay for a comprehensive treatment of 
this topic). 

In 1995-96, about 3.3 million students enrolled 
in postsecondary education for thefirst time (In- 
dicator 27). Persistence and completion rates 
varied with degree goal. Among those seeking 
a certificate, 52 percent had obtained one by 
1998. A few had earned an associate’s degree, 
and some were still enrolled in a program. 
However, 37 percent had left postsecondary 
education without a degree or certificate. 
Among those seeking an associate's degree, 15 
percent had earned one by 1998, and 41 per- 
cent had left postsecondary education without 
an award. Those seeking a bachelor's degree 
were the most likely to persist, with about three- 
quarters of those who started at a 4-year insti- 
tution still enrolled at that level 3 years later. 

Certain characteristics put college students at 
risk for not persisting, including coming from a 
low-income family, having parents who did not 
attend college, and attending a higher poverty 
high school. One factor that helps these at-risk 
students persist in 4-year institutions is high 
school preparation for college-level work. At- 
risk students who complete high school with 4 
years of English and 3 years each of science, 
social science, and mathematics (the Core N ew 
Basics curriculum) were as likely to persist as 
their peers who were not at risk (Indicator 35, 
Condition of Education 2000). 

There is additional evidence of the importance 
of high school coursework. The gap in persis- 
tence at 4-year institutions between students 
whose parents did not go beyond high school 


and those with a parent who had a bachelor's 
degree is narrower when students take a rigor- 
ous high school curriculum than when they do 
not exceed the Core N ew Basics curriculum (I n- 
dicator 28). 

When students enter college lacking the read- 
ing and other skills needed to succeed in col- 
lege-level work, their likelihood of completing 
a bachelor's degree diminishes. Reading skills 
are particularly important. Thirty-four percent 
of 1982 high school graduates who took any 
remedial reading coursework in college had 
completed a bachelor's or associate’s degree by 
age 29-30, compared with 56 percent of those 
with no remedial courses (Indicator 29). 

Completions 

The overall educational attainment of the popu- 
lation has increased over time. The percentage 
of 25- to 29-year olds who had completed at 
least high school (with a regular high school 
diploma or equivalent, such as a G ED) rose 
from 78 percent in 1971 to 88 percent in 2000 
(Indicator 31). Several trends have been evi- 
dent since the early 1970s: (1) female attain- 
ment rates have increased faster than those of 
males at all levels; (2) the black-white gap re- 
mained about the same for completing some 
college and widened for earning a bachelor's 
degree or higher; and (3) the H ispanic-white 
gap in earning a bachelor's degree or higher 
has increased. 

In the United States, 28 percent of adults ages 
25-34 and 29 percent of those ages 45-54 have 
completed some higher education (Indicator 32). 
These percentages are higher than those in any 
oftheotherG-7 countries(Canada, United King- 
dom, France, Italy, Germany, and Japan). 
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Student Attitudes and Aspirations 

Educational Plans 


Students' educational expectations have increased substantially since 1983. Since at 
least 1990, female 12th-graders have been more likely than their male peers to 

report definite plans for higher education. 


In a climate of rising standards and expecta- 
tions that began in the 1980s, students have 
been increasingly completing college-prepara- 
tory courses in high school and taking college 
admissions examinations such as the ACT /SAT 
(Indicator 22, The Condition of Education 
1996; Indicator 9, The Condition of Educa- 
tion 1997; I ndicator 9, The Condition of Edu- 
cation 1998). Increasing proportions of students 
are also entering college and completing de- 
grees (Indicator 59, The Condition of Educa- 
tion 1999). Trends in high school seniors' 
educational expectations provide another mea- 
sure of this growing focus on postsecondary 
schooling. 

The percentage of 12th-graders who said they 
"definitely will” complete a bachelor's degree 
increased substantially between 1983 and 1998 
(from 36 to 55 percent). Furthermore, the pro- 
portion who said they definitely will attend 
graduate or professional school nearly doubled, 
from 11 to 21 percent. The percentage of se- 


niors who definitely planned to complete a 2- 
year college program rose slightly from 1983 
to 1998. In contrast to these three upward 
trends, the percentage of 12th-graders who 
planned to attend technical/vocational school 
ranged between 8 and 10 percent during this 
15-year period. 

These data show some notable differences by 
gender. In all 3 years, female seniors were more 
likely than their male counterparts to report 
definite plans to complete 2-year degrees. In 
1983, there were no gender differences in the 
likelihood of having definite plans to complete 
a 4-year degree or to attend graduate or pro- 
fessional school. In 1990 and 1998, however, 
women were more likely than men to have 
such plans. For example, in 1998, 61 percent 
of female high school seniors reported definite 
plans to complete a 4-year college program, 
in contrast to 50 percent of male seniors (see 
supplemental table 19-1). 


NCTE:The data do not meet NCES standards for 
response rates, Students were asked how likely 
It was that they would participate In different 
types of postsecondary education. The 1990 
estimates are revised slightly from those pub- 
lished In Indicator 24, The Condition of Educa- 
tion 2000. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for 
Social Research. Monitoring the Future Survey: 
1983, 1990, and 1998. 
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POSTSECONDARY PLANS: Percentage of high school seniors who reported definite plansfor postsecondary education: 
1983, 1990, and 1998 


Postsecondary plans 


Attend a technical/ 
vocational school 


Graduate from 
a 2-year college 
program 
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a 4-year college 
program 


Attend graduate or 
professional school 
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Indicator 20 


Student Attitudes and Aspirations 

Peer Culture of High Sc hool Seniors 

At least half of 12 th -graders in 1998 thought that two characteristics were greatly 
important for having status in their school: being a good athlete and planning to 
attend college. 


The peer groups that teenagers encounter at 
school strongly influence their priorities and 
activities (Coleman 1965; Eckert 1989), and 
students tend to value attributes likely to gain 
their classmates' acceptance (Harris 1998). In 
the annual M onitoring the Future Survey, 12 th - 
graders were asked how important various so- 
cial, academic, and material characteristics were 
for having high status in their school. In 1998, 
53 percent of seniors reported that being a good 
athlete had "great" or "very great” importance 
in their school, while 28 percent felt that know- 
ing a lot about intellectual matters had similar 
importance (see supplemental table 20-1). Pro- 
portionately more seniors ascribed great im- 
portance to athletic skill than to any of the 
other characteristics except planning to attend 
college. 

In 1998, females were more likely than males 
to report that getting good grades and planning 
to go to college were greatly important for be- 
ing admired by their schoolmates. About 53 
percent of 1998 female 12 th -graders thought 


planning to attend college was greatly impor- 
tant, compared with 43 percent of males. A simi- 
lar gender difference was also found in 1990 
for planning to attend college (see supplemen- 
tal table 20-1). In addition, 48 percent of fe- 
males attributed great importance to leading 
student activities, compared with 36 percent of 
males. The lack of measurable gender differ- 
ences for the other characteristics remained con- 
sistent between 1983 and 1998. 

From 1983 to 1998, there were increases in the 
percentages of 12 th -graders who attributed great 
importance to two characteristics: planning to 
attend college and being a good athlete. Stu- 
dents' ratings of other characteristics either fluc- 
tuated with no clear trend or remained fairly 
stable over the 15-year time span examined. 
Despite increasing high school course require- 
ments and academic standards over this period, 
no increase occurred in the percentage of se- 
niors who attributed great importance to get- 
ting good grades or knowing a lot about 
intellectual matters. 


CHARACTERISTICS VALUED BY STUDENTS: Percentages of 12 th -graders who thought that various student characteristics 
were greatly important for having high status in their school, by sex; 1998 


Percent 



Being a Planning to Getting Leading Coming Having a Knowing a 
good attend good student from the nice car lot about 
athelete college grades activities right family intellectual 

■ Male Female matters 


N0TE:The data do not meet NCE5 standards for 
response rates. All data shown and discussed 
are for the combined categories of "great" and 
"very great" importance. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for 
Social Research. Monitoring the Future Survey: 
1998. 
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Student Effort 

Time Spent on Ho mework and on the Job 

Regardless of hours worked per week, more than half of high school seniors spent 0-4 

hours weekly on homework. 


High school students' educational aspirations, 
feelings about school, and socioeconomic sta- 
tus can all influence their choices about spend- 
ing timeon homework or at a job. The priorities 
that students' familiesand peers placeon school 
and work can also influence such choices. Edu- 
cators and most parents believe that doing 
homework is important to academic success. 
One finding from the 1999 National Assess- 
ment for Educational Progress concludes that 
17-year-olds who typically spent more than 2 
hours daily doing homework had higher aver- 
age reading scores than those who spent less 
than 1 hour per day on homework or who did 
none (NCES 2000-469). In 1998, most high 
school seniors (88 percent) reported doing at 
least some homework in a typical week. H ow- 
ever, most seniors allocated little time to home- 
work, fewer than 5 hours a week. 

H igh school seniors often spend some of their 
nonschool hours working to earn money for 


current expenses, to save for college, and to 
gain work-related experience. Indeed, most 
students work during their senior year. In 1998, 
about three-quarters (77 percent) of high school 
seniors reported working some hours at a paid 
or volunteer job during the school year. 

Recent survey data show an inverse relation- 
ship between hours spent working and hours 
devoted to homework. In 1998, high school 
seniors were more likely to do no homework 
or to spend 4 or fewer hours a week on home- 
work as their job hours increased. Similarly, 
they were less likely to spend 10 or more hours 
per week on homework as their job hours in- 
creased. For example, about 28 percent of 12 th - 
graders who worked 5 or fewer hours per week 
(including those who had no job) spent 10 or 
more hours on homework in a typical week. 
In contrast, roughly half that proportion, 15 
percent, of those working more than 20 hours 
a week spent 10 or more hours on homework. 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding, The data do not meet NCES standards 
for response rates. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for 
Social Research. Monitoring the Future Survey: 
1998. 


HOMEWORKANDJOBS: Percentage of high school seniorswho reported spending any timeon homework per week, and 
percentage distribution of high school seniorsaccording to homework hours, by work status: 1998 


Work status 

Total 

Any homework 

Hours spent doing homework per week 
0-4 5-9 10 or more 

Total 

100.0 

77.3 

58.4 

20.5 

21.0 

Any (more than 0) 

77.2 

88.1 

60.0 

20.8 

19.2 

Hours per week at a job 
0-5 

32.2 

89.4 

52.2 

20.1 

27.7 

6-20 

34.9 

90.1 

56.5 

23.2 

20.2 

More than 20 

33.0 

85.6 

66.7 

18.1 

15.2 
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Indicator 22 


Student Effort 

Students' Use of Time 


Students watched fewer hours of television in 1999 than in 1984, but few teenagers 
used this time to complete homework or read for fun. 


M any educators and parents are concerned that 
youth watch too much television instead of pur- 
suing activities such as reading for fun and 
doing their homework that reinforce the skills 
they learn at school (Beentjes and Van der Voort 
1988). Although increases in television watch- 
ing may have occurred in earlier years (N CES 
2000-469), 9-, 13-, and 17-year-old students 
were less likely to watch 3 or more hours of 
television per day in 1999 than they were in 
1984. For example, among 9-year-old students, 
51 percent watched 3 or more hours of televi- 
sion each day in 1999, but 67 percent did so in 
1984. 

M any educators would like children to devote 
more of their out-of-school time to reading or 
completing homework. In the 1980s, 
policymakers encouraged educators to increase 
homework (Tyack and Cuban 1995), but re- 
search indicates that "homework may have a 
positive effect on older students' achievement, 
but no discernible effect on the achievement of 
younger students” (NCES 2000-469). How- 


ever, only the youngest students experienced 
increases in the assignment of homework be- 
tween 1984 and 1999. In 1999, 9-year-olds were 
more likely to report that they were assigned 
homework than in 1984. There was no change 
among 13-year-olds and a decrease in the per- 
centage of 17-year-olds who were assigned any 
homework between the 2 years. M oreover, 13 
percent of the 17-year-old students had home- 
work assigned but did not complete it in 1999, 
and 17-year-olds were less likely to work on 
their assignments for 1 to 2 hours daily in 1999 
than in 1984. 

Between 1984 and 1999, there was no change 
in the percentage of 9-year-olds who read for 
pleasure each day. In contrast, fewer 13- and 
17-year-old students read for fun daily in 1999 
than did their counterparts in 1984. With these 
decreases in activities, increased time may have 
been devoted to other pursuits, such as using 
computers (I ndicator 18, TheCondition of Edu- 
cation 1999), playing electronic games, or 
working for pay. 


STUDENTS' USE OF TIME: Percentage of 9-, 13-, and 17-year-oldswho were watching 3 ormorehoursof television, assigned 
homework, and reading forfun daily: 1984 and 1999 



Watched 


Time on homework 



Read 


television 

Any 


Less 


More 

daily 


3 or more 

homework 

Assigned, 

than 

1 to 2 

than 

for 


hours daily 

assigned 

not done 

1 hour 

hours 

2 hours 

fun 

Age 9 








1984 

66.7 

64.4 

4.1 

41.5 

12.7 

6.1 

53.3 

1999 

51.1 

74.2 

3.8 

53.1 

12.4 

4.9 

54.1 

Age 13 








1984 

63.4 

77.4 

3.7 

35.9 

29.2 

8.6 

35.1 

1999 

45.9 

75.9 

4.5 

37.2 

26.3 

7.9 

28.2 

Age 17 








1984 

43.7 

77.5 

11.4 

26.2 

26.8 

13.2 

30.8 

1999 

34.3 

73.6 

13.1 

26.4 

22.6 

11.5 

24.8 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1984 and 1999 Long-Term Trend As- 
sessment. 
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Elementary/Secondary Persistence and Progress 

Status Dropout R ates, by Race/Ethnicity 

Since 1972, status dropout rates for whites and blacks ages 16-24 have declined; 
rates for Hispanics have not decreased and remain higher than those for other 

racial/ethnic groups. 


NOTE: Due to relatively small sample sizes, 
American Indians/Alaskan Natives and 
Aslans/ Pacific Islanders are Included In the 
total but are not shown separately. In addition, 
the erratic nature of the Hispanic status rates 
reflects, In part, the small sample size of His- 
panics. 

SOURCE: U, S, Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census. October Current Popula- 
tion Surveys, various years. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 2 
Supplemental Tables 23-1, 23-2 

NCES 2001- 022, NCES 1999- 
022, NdS 98- 013 


Advances in technology have fueled the demand 
for a highly skilled labor force and transformed 
a high school education from a valued asset into 
a minimum requirement for entry into the labor 
market. As a result, young adults who do not 
finish high school are more likely to be unem- 
ployed and earn less when they are employed 
than those who completed high school (Indica- 
tors 10 and 12, The Condition of Education 
1999). In addition, high school dropouts are more 
likely to receive public assistance than high school 
graduates who did not go to college (Indicator 
34, The Condition of Education 1998). 

The status dropout rate represents the percent- 
age of an age group not enrolled in school and 
that has not earned a high school credential (a 
diploma or an alternative credential such as a 
GED). According to this measure, 11 percent of 
16- to 24-year-olds were out of school without a 
high school credential in 1999 (see supplemental 
table 23-1). Although the status dropout rate re- 
mained fairly consistent from 1992 to 1999, it 
declined for young adults as a group between 
the early 1970s and 1999. The rate of this de- 
cline, however, varied by race/ethnicity. 


Between 1972 and 1999, the status dropout rate 
for whites was lower each year than the rate for 
blacks or H ispanics. During these years, the per- 
centage of H ispanic youths who were out of 
school without a high school credential was also 
higher than that of blacks in every year. In addi- 
tion, during these years, the status dropout rates 
for whites and blacks declined by nearly 40 per- 
cent in each group, while the rate for H ispanic 
young adults did not decrease. 

Greater dropout rates among Hispanic immi- 
grants partly account for the persistently high 
dropout rates for all H ispanic young adults. 
Among Hispanic 16- to 24-year-olds who were 
born outside the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, the status dropout rate of 44 percent 
was more than double the rates for first- or later- 
generation (16 percent each) H ispanic young 
adults born in the United States. Nevertheless, 
H ispanic young adults born in the United States 
are more likely to be high school dropouts than 
their peers of other race/ethnicities (see supple- 
mental table 23-2). 


STATUS DROPOUTS: Dropout rates of 16- to 24-year-olds, by race/ethnicity: October 1972- 99 


Percent 
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Indicator 24 


Transition to College 

Mathematics Curriculum and Gollege Enrollment 


Taking advanced mathematics in high school increases the likelihood of college 
enrollment, especially for students whose parents never attended college. 


College students whose parents have attained no 
more than a high school education are often re- 
ferred to as "first-generation" college students. 
J ust over one-quarter of high school graduates 
are from families where neither parent attended 
college. The rate at which these students enroll in 
4-year colleges is much lower than that of their 
counterparts whose parents attended college 
(NCES 2000-153). Because of this difference in 
enrollment rates, students whose parents did not 
attend college are often targeted for outreach pro- 
grams to help them prepare academically for 
college (Swail and Perna 2000). One indicator of 
academic readiness for college is the highest level 
of mathematics completed in high school. 

Among 1992 high school graduates, at all math- 
ematics levels completed except the lowest, stu- 
dentswhoseparentsdid not attend collegeenrolled 
in 4-year colleges at lower rates than did their 
counterparts from families where at least one 
parent has a bachelor's degree. H owever, com- 
pleting advanced mathematics courses (eg., pre- 
calculus or higher) appeared to help mitigate the 
disadvantages of first-generation status. For ex- 
ample, among high school graduates whose par- 


ents did not attend college, 64 percent who had 
completed advanced mathematics courses in high 
school enrolled in a 4-year college, compared 
with 34 percent who had completed courses 
through algebra II and 11 percent who had com- 
pleted algebra I and geometry. Comparable per- 
centages for students with a parent who has a 
bachelor's degree were 85 percent, 63 percent, 
and 28 percent, respectively. 

Future first-generation college students can help 
prepare themselves for taking advanced math- 
ematics in high school by taking algebra in middle 
school. However, not all students have acquired 
the necessary skills for doing so. But among stu- 
dents who presumably have— those at the high- 
est proficiency level tested in 8 th grade(level 3)— 83 
percent whose parents did not attend college and 
who had completed algebra by 8 th grade went on 
to complete advanced mathematics in high 
school. In contrast, 54 percent who had not taken 
algebra completed advanced mathematics. 
Among students with a parent who has a bachelor's 
degree, the comparable percentages were 95 per- 
cent and 73 percent, respectively (see supplemen- 
tal table 24-1). 


MATHEMAUGANDGOLLEGE ENROLLMENT: Percentage of 1992 high school graduateswho had enrolled ina 4-yearinsti- 
tution asof 1994, by highest level of mathematics completed in high school and parents' education 


High school 
mathematics level 

No mathematics/ 
nonacademic 


Algebra I 
and geometry 


Algebra II 


Advanced 

(beyond 

algebra 



I Parents with 
no college 
(first 

generation) 

Parents with 
some college 
Parents with 
bachelor's 
degree or higher 


40 60 

Percent 


NOTE: See Supplementary Note 6 for definition 
of course levels. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
Eighth Graders, "Third Follow-up" (NELS:1988/ 
1994), Data Analysis System. 
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Transition to College 

Perce ptions of College Costs 

In 1999, 6 th - to 12 th -graders and their parents overestimated the price of 

attending college. 


Increases in tuition and fees charged at 4-year 
colleges often outpace increases in median fam- 
ily income (Davis 1997). Although increases have 
occurred at many institutions, much of the media 
attention about rising college prices focuses on a 
few, highly selective private institutions that 
charge $20,000 or more in tuition per year (e.g., 
"Those Scary College Costs" 1996). Such pub- 
licity can foster the perception that college is 
unaffordable and discourage some students and 
parents from making the necessary financial and 
academic preparations for the student to attend. 
Whatever the perception, the average in-state tu- 
ition and fees charged full-time undergraduates 
at public 4-year institutions in 1998-99 was about 
$3,200 (The College Board 1998). It is useful, 
therefore, to compare perceptions of the price of 
college with the actual price of attendance. 

In 1999, 6 th - to 12 th -gradersand their parents who 
thought thestudent would enroll in postsecondary 
education were asked if they knew or could esti- 
mate the tuition and mandatory fees for 1 year at 
the type of college the student planned to attend. 
Among those estimating tuition and fees at 4- 
year public institutions in their state, estimates 


reported by both students and parents were sub- 
stantially higher than the average amount 
charged full-time undergraduates in the same year 
($5,664 and $5,970, respectively, versus $3,243). 
M oreover, 27 percent of these students and 28 
percent of their parents estimated tuition and fees 
at $8,000 or more, even though no public 4-year 
institutions had tuition and fees that high. 

In addition to students' and parents' 
misperceptions of tuition and fees, their uncer- 
tainty about tuition and fees was high. Such un- 
certainty can also affect the decision to attend 
(Hossler, Schmit, and Vesper 1999). Examining 
students' and parents' estimates for all types of 
institutions, even among 11 th - and 12 th -graders, 
37 percent of students and 29 percent of their par- 
ents could not estimate the price of tuition and 
fees at the institution students planned to attend. 
For both students and their parents, the likelihood 
of such uncertainty declined as family income 
and parents' education increased. In other words, 
in families with the lowest incomes and least edu- 
cated parents, students and parents knew the least 
about the price of attending college (see supple- 
mental table 25-1). 


NOTE: Distributions for in-state tuition only. 
Students' and parents' estimates include only 
those who were able to provide estimates of 
tuition and fees. Percentages may not add to 
100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES), 1999 (Parent and Youth Interview Sur- 
veys); The College Board, Trends in College Pric- 
ing, 1998 (for actual tuition and fees). 
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PERCEPTIONS OF COLLEGE COSTS: Percentage distribution of tuition and fees charged at public 4-year institutions and 
estimates reported by 6th- to 12th-gradersandtheirparents: 1999 


Actual tuition and fees 
in 1998-99 


Less than 
$ 2,000 

$2,000-2,999 

$3,000-3,999 

$4,000-4,999 

$5,000-7,999 



20 40 

Average $3,243 


6th- to 12th-graders' 
estimates 


11 

13 

13 

10 


6th- to 12th -graders' 
parents' estimates 



20 40 

Average $5,664 



20 40 

Average $5,970 
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Indicator 26 


Transition to College 

Immediate Transition to College 


Immediate college enrollment rates have been increasing since 1972. Female rates of 
immediate enrollment have increased faster than those of males. 


The percentage of high school completers who 
enroll in college in the fall immediately after 
high school reflects the accessibility of higher 
education and the value high school completers 
place on college compared with other pursuits. 
Overall, immediate college enrollment rates 
of high school completers increased from 49 
to 63 percent between 1972 and 1999 (see 
supplemental table 26-1). 

From 1972 to 1999, immediateenrollment rates 
of female high school completers increased 
faster than those of males. M uch of the growth 
in immediate college enrollment rates between 
1984 and 1999 was due to increases in the 
immediate enrollment rates of females at 4- 
year institutions. During this period, the rate 
at which females enrolled at 4-year institutions 
increased faster than that of males at 4-year 
institutions and both males and females at 2- 
year institutions (see supplemental table 26- 
2 ). 

Immediate enrollment rates for white high 
school completers have increased over the past 


28 years, from 50 to 66 percent. Among black 
high school completers, immediateenrollment 
rates fluctuated between 1972 and 1983 and 
then increased between 1984 and 1999, rising 
from 40 to 59 percent. Since 1984, immediate 
enrollment rates for blacks have increased 
faster than those for whites, narrowing the gap 
between the two groups. For Hispanic high 
school completers, there was no consistent 
growth in rates between 1972 and 1999 (see 
supplemental table 26-1). 

Some differences in immediate enrollment rates 
among groups of completers have not changed. 
The gap in rates between those from high- and 
low-income families persisted for each year be- 
tween 1990 and 1999 (see supplemental table 
26-1). Likewise, completers whose parents had 
attained a bachelor's degree or higher were 
more likely than those with parents who had 
less education to enter college immediately after 
high school graduation for each year between 
1990 and 1999 (see supplemental table 26-3). 


IMMEDIATE COLLEGE ENROLLMENT RATES: Percentageof high school completerswho were enrolled in collegethe October 
after completing high school, by sex and race/ethnicity: October 1972- 99 


Percent 



NOTE: Includes those ages 16- 24 completing 
high school in a given year. In 1994, the survey 
instrument for the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted. 
See Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. October Current Population Sur- 
veys, various years. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 2 

Supplemental Tables 26- 1,26- 
2, 26-3 
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Indicator 27 


Section 3— Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Persistence of Beginning Postsecondary Students 


After 3 years, bachelor's degree seekers who start at 4-year institutions are the most likely 
of all beginning postsecondary students to have persisted or attained their goal. 


In 1995-96, 3.3 million students enrolled in 
postsecondary education for the first time. Their 
outcomes 3 years later varied with their initial goal, 
thetypeof institution in which they first enrolled, 
and whether they transferred. 

By 1998, 52 percent of those seeking a certificate 
had attained one, another 2 percent had earned 
an associate's degree instead, and about 10 per- 
cent were still enrolled. The remaining 37 percent 
had left postsecondary education without an 
award. Students starting at a private, for-profit 
institution were much more likely than those start- 
ing at a public 2-year institution to have earned a 
certificate (66 percent versus 39 percent) and less 
likely to have left without an award (29 percent 
versus 44 percent). 

Fifteen percent of students with an associate's de- 
gree goal were successful by 1998. Some had 
earned a certificate instead (6 percent), and many 
were still enrolled (32 percent were still at a less- 
than-4-year institution and 7 percent were en- 
rolled in a 4-year institution). H owever, 41 percent 
had left without earning an award. 


Because of the limited time since their initial en- 
rollment, only 1 percent of bachelor's degree seek- 
ers had earned that degree by 1998. The majority 
had persisted toward that goal (79 percent of those 
who started at a private, not-for-profit institu- 
tion and 75 percent of those who started at a 
public institution). Bachelor'sdegreeseekerswho 
started at public 2-year institutions were consid- 
erably more likely to have left without an award 
(33 percent) than were those who started at 4- 
year institutions (13 percent at private, not-for- 
profit institutions and 16 percent at public 
institutions). 

Relatively few students transferred, but transfer 
and persistence were generally positively related. 
For example, certificate seekers who transferred 
were more likely to have earned an award or be 
still enrolled (84 percent) than were those who 
did not transfer (62 percent). Among bachelor's 
degree seekers, those who transferred to another 
4-year institution within their first 3 years were 
more likely to have attained a degree or be still 
enrolled (90 percent) than were those who had 
not transferred (78 percent) (see supplemental 
table 27-1). 


includes students without a specific degree 
goal. 

includes students in types of institutions other 
than those listed here. 

3 Value less than 0.05 percent. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudi- 
nal Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:1996/1998). 
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DEGREE GOALAND PERSISTENCE: Number of 1995- 96 beginning postsecondary students enrolled and percentage distri- 
bution according to attainment by 1998, by initial goal and type of first institution 


Initial goal and type 
of first institution 

Number 

enrolled 

(thousands) 

Highest degree attained by 1998 
Certificate Associate's Bachelor's 

No degree 
Still enrolled 
Less-than 

4-year 4-year 

Not 

enrolled 

Total 1 

3,321 

10.4 

5.1 

0.3 

17.2 

34.6 

32.3 

Certificate 2 

469 

51.7 

2.0 

< 3 ) 

8.2 

1.6 

36.5 

Public 2-year 

179 

39.1 

3.4 

( 3 > 

13.6 

0.2 

43.6 

Private, for-profit 

217 

65.7 

0.3 

< 3 ) 

4.9 

0.5 

28.7 

Associate's degree 2 

882 

6.2 

14.5 

0.1 

31.6 

6.6 

41.1 

Public 2-year 

750 

5.9 

11.2 

( 3 ) 

35.2 

5.4 

42.4 

Bachelor's degree or transfer 2 1,603 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

12.5 

63.2 

19.4 

Public 2-year 

376 

2.6 

5.2 

( 3 ) 

36.1 

22.9 

33.3 

Public 4-year 

773 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

5.9 

74.8 

16.0 

Private, not-for-profit 4-year 433 

1.3 

2.0 

0.9 

3.9 

78.8 

13.1 
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Section 3— Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Indicator 28 


Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

High School Academic Preparation and Postsecondary Progr ess 

Rigorous academic preparation in high school narrows the gap in postsecondary 
persistence between first-generation students and their peers with a parent who has 
a bachelor's degree. 


First-generation students are less likely to per- 
sist toward a bachelor's degree than other stu- 
dents. Among students who began their 
postsecondary education in 1995-96, first-gen- 
eration students— those whose parents have no 
education beyond high school— were less likely 
than their peers to enroll in 4-year institutions 
(30 versus 70 percent) and, if they did, were 
less likely than other students to persist toward 
a bachelor's degree 3 years later (13 versus 33 
percent) (NCES 98-082). The strongest pre- 
dictor of eventual completion of a bachelor's 
degree is the academic rigor of secondary edu- 
cation (Adelman 1999). Three years after en- 
tering a 4-year institution, 87 percent of 
postsecondary students who had taken rigor- 
ous coursework in high school had stayed on 
the persistence track to a bachelor's degree, 
compared with 62 percent who had not ex- 
ceeded theCoreN ew Basics curriculum (N CES 
2001-153). Students who stayed on the persis- 
tence track either remained at the initial 4- 
year institution in which they enrolled or made 


a lateral transfer to a new 4-year institution 
with no break in enrollment. 

Parents' level of education is associated with 
students' persistence in postsecondary educa- 
tion, but rigorous academic preparation in high 
school narrows the gap in postsecondary per- 
sistence between first-generation and other stu- 
dents. Among postsecondary students who had 
taken no more than the core N ew Basics cur- 
riculum in high school and enrolled in a 4- 
year institution in 1995-96, first-generation 
students were less likely to stay on the persis- 
tence track toward a bachelor's degree in 1998 
than their counterparts with a parent who has 
a bachelor's degree (55 versus 69 percent). In 
contrast, the likelihood of students who had 
taken rigorous coursework in high school stay- 
ing on the persistence track did not differ mean- 
ingfully between first-generation students and 
their peers with a parent who has a bachelor's 
degree (81 versus 89 percent). 


PERSISTENCE TRACK: Percentage of 1995- 96 beginning postsecondary students who persisted toward a bachelor's de- 
gree, by the academic rigor of their secondary school curriculum and first-generation status: June 1998 


Curriculum 


Core New Basics 
or below 


Beyond Core New 
Basics I and II 



Rigorous 


20 


69 


65 


75 


l First-generation 


At least one parent 
has bachelor's degree 


81 


89 


40 60 

Percent 


80 


100 


NOTE: First- generation students are those whose 
parents have no education beyond high school. 
The Core New Basics curriculum includes 4 years 
of English and 3 years each of mathematics, sci- 
ence, and social science. The "rigorous" curriculum 
includes the Core New Basics with advanced sci- 
ence courses (biology, chemistry, and physics); 4 
years of mathematics (algebra I, geometry, alge- 
bra II, and precalculus); plus 3 years of foreign 
language and 1 honors/ Advanced Placement 
course or Advanced Placement test score. Supple- 
mental Note 6 provides more detail. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal 
Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:1996/1998). 
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Indicator 29 


Section 3— Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Remediation a nd Degree Completion 

Students who take any remedial reading courses are less likely to earn a 2- or 4-year 
degree than those who take other combinations of remedial courses. 


The role of remedial coursework in 
postsecondary education has been the subject 
of continuing debate among policymakers and 
educators. The core questions being addressed 
are what kinds of institutions should offer re- 
medial coursework and how remedial 
coursework affects degree completion. The 
postsecondary education transcripts of a co- 
hort of students who graduated from high 
school in 1982 and were followed until they 
were 29 to 30 years old provide an opportu- 
nity to examine the relationship between de- 
gree completion and remedial coursework 
patterns. 

Assignment to remedial reading in college is 
associated with additional remediation and a 
lower likelihood of degree completion. Among 
the students who took any remedial reading, 
42 percent were in three or more other reme- 
dial courses, and 67 percent took remedial 
mathematics (see supplemental table 29-2). In 
contrast, among the students who took any 
remedial mathematics courses, 16 percent were 


in three or more remedial courses, and 24 per- 
cent took remedial reading. 

Students who took only one remedial course 
(other than remedial mathematics or reading) 
completed degrees at the same rate as students 
who took no remedial courses (55 and 56 per- 
cent, respectively). Students whose only reme- 
dial requirement was mathematics and who 
took a maximum of two remedial courses com- 
pleted associate's or bachelor's degrees at a 
higher rate (45 percent) than students with any 
reading problems (34 percent). 

A higher percentage of community college stu- 
dents than 4-year college students are assigned 
to remedial courses. Sixty-three percent of stu- 
dents who attended only a 2-year college and 
64 percent of those who attended both a 2- 
year college and a 4-year college took at least 
one remedial course, compared with 40 per- 
cent of those who attended only a 4-year col- 
lege (see supplemental table 29-3). 


NOTE: The patterns of remedial coursework 
are mutually exclusive, starting with “any read- 
ing” and proceeding downward. Thus, no stu- 
dent included in a pattern is included in any 
pattern below, Students who attended only 
subbaccalaureate vocational/technical schools 
are not included. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, NCES. 
High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 
1980 Sophomores, "Postsecondary Education 
Transcript Study” (HS&B:So PETS). 
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REMEDIATION AND COMPLETION: Percentage of postsecondary education students with varying patterns of remedial 
courseswhocompleted2-or4-yeardegrees: 1980- 93 


Remedial courses 


Any remedial reading 


Two or fewer remedial 
courses: mathematics only 

Two or more remedial courses 
but no reading courses 

Only one remedial course, not 
mathematics or reading 


No remedial courses 



Percent 
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Indicator 30 


Completions 

Degrees Earned by Wo men 

Women earn more than half of all bachelor's degrees. They still trail men in certain 
fields but have made considerable progress over the past quarter century. 


Women have made considerable progress in 
attaining postsecondary degrees. In 1970-71, 
women earned 43 percent of all bachelor's de- 
grees. They made gradual gains throughout 
the 1970s, and in each year since the early 
1980s, they have earned more than half of all 
bachelor's degrees (N C ES 2001-034). I n 1997- 
98, they earned 56 percent of such degrees. 

In certain fields (health professions and related 
sciences, education, English, and visual and 
performing arts), women earned a majority of 
bachelor's degrees in both 1970-71 and 1997- 
98. In other fields (psychology, communica- 
tions, and biological/life sciences), they earned 
a majority of the degrees in 1997-98, but not 
in 1970-71. In business management and ad- 
ministrative services, social sciences and his- 
tory, and mathematics, women have made 
modest or considerable gains and now earn 
almost half of all bachelor's degrees in these 
fields. 

In 1997-98, women still earned considerably 
less than half the bachelor's degrees in the tra- 


ditionally male-dominated fields of agriculture 
and natural resources (41 percent), physical 
sciences (38 percent), computer and informa- 
tion sciences (27 percent), and engineering (17 
percent). N evertheless, women have made sub- 
stantial gains in all of these fields since 1970- 
71. 

Women have made progress at the graduate 
level as well (see supplemental table 30-1). In 
1997-98, women earned 57 percent of master's 
degrees, up from 40 percent in 1970-71. H ow- 
ever, less than one-third of the master's recipi- 
ents in 1997-98 in computer and information 
sciences and engineering were women (29 and 
20 percent, respectively). At the doctoral level, 
women earned 42 percent of all degrees in 
1997-98, compared with 14 percent in 1970- 
71. There were six fields in which women re- 
ceived over half of the degrees awarded, and 
six fields in which they received less than one- 
third. The percentage of doctoral degrees 
earned by women ranged from 12 percent in 
engineering to 68 percent in psychology. 


BACHELOR'S DEGREES: Percentageof bachelor'Sdegreesearned by women, byfield of study: 1970- 71and 1997- 98 


Field of study 


Total * 

Health professions and related sciences 
Education 
Psychology 

English language and literature/letters 
Communications 
Visual and performing arts 
Biological/life sciences 
Social sciences and history 
Business management and administrative services 
Mathematics 
Agriculture and natural resources 
Physical sciences 
Computer and information sciences 
Engineering 


I 1970-71 


1997-98 


20 


40 60 

Percent 


80 


100 


includes other fields of study not shown sepa- 
rately. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) 1970- 71, "Degrees and Other Formal 
Awards Conferred" survey and Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS)1997- 98, "Completions" survey. 
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Indicator 31 


Section 3— Student Effort and Academic Progress 


Completions 

Educational Attainment 


Attainment rates among 25- to 29-year-olds increased at all educational levels, for all 
racial/ethnic groups, and for males and females from 1971 to 2000. 


The percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who com- 
pleted at least high school rose from 78 per- 
cent in 1971 to 88 percent in 2000 (see 
supplemental table 31-1). Over the same pe- 
riod, the percentage of high school completers 
in this age group who also completed at least 
some college increased from 44 to 66 percent 
(see supplemental table 31-2), and the percent- 
age who obtained a bachelor's degree or higher 
rose from 22 to 33 percent (see supplemental 
table 31-3). 

From 1971 to 2000, the gap in the rates at 
which blacks and whites completed at least 
high school began to close. In 1971, the 
completion rate of blacks was 23 percentage 
points less than that of whites, while it was 7 
percentage points less than that of whites in 
2000. In contrast, the gap in attainment be 
tween white and black high school completers 
with at least some college remained similar, 
and the gap between blacks and whites who 


completed college widened (see supplemental 
tables 31-1, 31-2, and 31-3). 

Among Hispanics, there were increases in 
completion rates across all levels of education 
between 1971 and 2000. N onetheless, the dif- 
ferences in attainment rates between whites and 
H ispanics remained about the same at every 
educational level. 

Among those ages 25-29 in 1971, females had 
lower completion rates than males at every 
educational level above high school. Between 
1971 and 2000, however, the educational at- 
tainment rates of females increased faster than 
those of males. By 2000, as a result, females 
had higher rates than males for completing 
high school and some college. In addition, there 
were no differences in the percentages of males 
and females with a bachelor's degree or higher 
in that year. 


* Included high school completers with some 
college or a bachelor's degree or higher. 

NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) 
questions used to obtain educational attain- 
ment were changed in 1992, The category “di- 
ploma or equivalency certificate” Includes those 
who have a high school diploma or an equiva- 
lency certificate; “some college” includes those 
with an associate's degree or a vocational cer- 
tificate; and “bachelor’s degree or higher” In- 
cludes those with an advanced degree. In 1994, 
the survey instrument for the CPS was changed 
and weights for undercounted populations were 
adjusted, See Supplemental Note 2 for further 
discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, March Current Population Sur- 
veys, 1971 and 2000. 
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EDUCATIONALATTAINMENT: Percentage of 25- to 29-year-oldswho attained selected levelsof education, by race/ethnicity: 
March 1971 and 2000 


Percent 



college degree or higher college degree or higher 

■ White Black ■ Hispanic 
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Indicator 32 


Completions 

International Compari sons of Educational Attainment 

Rates of secondary educational attainment among 25- to 34-year-olds in several G-7 
countries have reached a level similar to that in the United States. U.S. higher 
educational attainment remains higher in both the younger and older populations 
than in these other countries. 


The percentage of the population completing sec- 
ondary and higher education in other industrial- 
ized countries can be used to compare the 
educational level of the U.S. population with that 
of its economic competitors. In addition, com- 
paring the levels of educational attainment across 
age cohorts provides one way of measuring 
whether education levels in these other coun- 
tries are increasing, decreasing, or staying the 
same relative to those in the United States. 

Among the G-7, large industrialized countries, 
at least 85 percent of adults ages 25-34 in the 
United States, Canada, Germany, and Japan had 
completed secondary education in 1998, and 75 
percent had done so in France. Only in the United 
States and Germany did the 45- to 54-year-old 
cohort attain similarly high completion rates for 
secondary education. The similarity of the 
completion rates for 25- to 34-year-olds among 
all these countries in 1998— along with the lower 
levels of attainment among 45- to 54-year-olds 
in the other countries besides the United States 
and Germany— mean that the skill levels of the 
entire population ages 25-64 in all four coun- 
tries could approach or, in Japan, even later ex- 


ceed those in the United States (see supplemental 
table 32-1). 

In that same year, the United States ranked first 
among the G-7 countries in higher educational 
attainment, with both the younger and older co- 
horts showing higher completion rates than their 
peers in the other countries. Japan had the larg- 
est difference in the attainment of the younger 
and older cohorts among all the countries, indi- 
cating that in the future the higher educational 
attainment of its population ages 25-64 may 
approach or exceed that of the United States. 

Finally, the data also show that gaps in educational 
attainment between males and females have nar- 
rowed at both secondary and higher education lev- 
els in most G-7 countries. In fact, in the United 
States, Canada, France, and Italy, females ages 25- 
34 completed secondary and higher education at 
higher rates than did their male peers. In contrast, 
among the older cohorts, the higher education at- 
tainment rates were lower for females than males 
in all G-7 countries, and lower for females at the 
secondary level among the older cohorts in France 
and Italy (see supplemental table 32-1). 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ATTAINMENT: Percentage of the population in G-7 countries that had completed secondary 
and higher education, by age and country: 1998 


United 
States 

United 
Kingdom 3 

Japan 
Italy 
Germany 
France 3 
Canada 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 



Higher education 2 



l Ages 
45-54 

Ages 

25-34 


includes individuals who have completed at 
least upper secondary education. 

includes individuals who have completed un- 
dergraduate programs at 4- year colleges and 
universities or advanced research programs. 

3 Not all secondary education programs met 
minimum criteria required by the International 
Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation. Education at a Glance: 
OECD Indicators 2000, 2000. 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Summary: Quality of Elementary and 
Secondary School Environments 


Elementary and secondary education is de- 
signed to provide children with the academic 
knowledge and skills they need to function 
successfully in society and to prepare them to 
pursue further education, enter the workforce, 
and be responsible, active citizens. This sec- 
tion explores why some schools may be better 
than others at helping students learn such 
knowledge and skills. Research indicates that 
the quality of school environments— specifi- 
cally, what goes on in the classrooms, the train- 
ing and talent of the teaching force, and the 
overall culture and atmosphere of the school- 
affects student learning (NCES 2001-030). 
This section is based on this research and ex- 
amines the quality of elementary and second- 
ary school environments by focusing on 
students' coursetaking and learning opportu- 
nities, teachers' qualifications and training, 
and administrators' ability to provide a safe 
and disciplined school environment. 

Coursetaking and Standards 

One of the most important factors shaping the 
education that students receive is the kind of 
courses they take. Recognizing this, the N ational 
Commission on Excellence in Education 
(NCEE) in 1983 proposed that all high school 
students should complete a "New Basics" cur- 
riculum. This curriculum requires them to com- 
plete, by the time they graduate from high 
school, more coursework in mathematics, sci- 
ence, English, social studies, and other areas 
than many students did at that time (N ational 
Commission on Excellence in Education 1983). 
Emphasis on raising the rigor of high school 
coursetaking also underlay much of the "stan- 
dards" movement of the 1990s. Since 1983, 
there have been encouraging signs that high 
school graduates are completing more academic 
courses and more rigorous courses in general. 

Between 1982 and 1998, the percentage of 
high school graduates who completed ad- 


vanced coursework in mathematics, science, 
English, and foreign languages increased. In 
mathematics and science, the percentage who 
completed advanced academic level courses 
increased from 26 to 41 percent and from 31 
to 60 percent, respectively (supplemental table 
40-1, The Condition of Education 2000). In 
English and foreign languages, the percentage 
who completed advanced academic level 
courses increased from 13 to 29 percent and 
from 15 to 30 percent, respectively (Indicator 
33). 

Not all student groups completed advanced 
academic courses at the same rate in 1998. 
Among high school graduates, those who were 
Asian/Pacific Islander, white, and from private 
schools were usually more likely to have com- 
pleted advanced levels of mathematics and 
science coursework than their peers (Indicator 
39, The Condition of Education 2000). Fe- 
males graduates were usually more likely to 
have completed advanced levels of English and 
foreign language courses than their peers (In- 
dicator 34). 

Learning Opportunities 

M any factors may influence learning oppor- 
tunities in elementary and secondary schools, 
such as the number of students in a classroom, 
the quality of lessons, and teachers' readiness 
to use technology in the school. 

Small class sizes can bring increased opportu- 
nity for classroom contact between students and 
teachers and enhance students’ learning op- 
portunities, especially for disadvantaged and 
minority students in early grades (Achilles 1996; 
Finn 1998; Robinson and Wittebols 1986). In 
1998, kindergarten classes in public school av- 
eraged 20 students per teacher, whereas they 
averaged 18 students in private school (Indi- 
cator 37). Class size also varied by school size 
judging from the different average student/ 
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Summary: Quality of Elementary and 
Secondar y School Environments 

Cbntinued 


teacher ratios (proxy measures of class size) 
for small, medium, and large public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in 1998 (Indicator 

38) . 

Some evidence exists that the quality of U.S. in- 
struction in mathematics may lag behind that of 
other countries. Data from theThird International 
M athematics and Science Study (TIM SS) show 
that the content of mathematics lessons taught to 
8 th -graders in the United States was more likely to 
receivea "low"- quality rating than lessons taught 
to students in Japan and Germany. Thirty-nine 
and 28 percent of J apanese and German math- 
ematics lessons, respectively, received a " high"- 
quality rating, whereas no lessons from the United 
States received such a rating (Indicator 36). 

Computers and related technology provide new 
potential for teachers to enhance instruction 
and for students to learn and obtain informa- 
tion (President's Committee of Advisors on 
Science and Technology 1997). Computers and 
the Internet are increasingly available as edu- 
cational resources. In 1999, 95 percent of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools had 
Internet access (N CES 2000-086), and 78 per- 
cent of students in grades 1-12 reported using 
the Internet at school (I ndicator 45, The Con- 
dition of Education 2000). Despite students' 
apparent familiarity with computers, only one- 
third of teachers in 1999 reported feeling "well 
prepared” or "very well prepared” to use com- 
puters or the Internet for instruction (Indicator 

39) . 

SchoolChoice 

By choosing the school that their children at- 
tend, parents may perceive that they will be 
able to influence the quality of education they 
receive. Additionally, with parents choosing 
the school, schools may be prompted to com- 
pete for enrollments by improving the programs 
they offer (V iteritti 2000). 


Recent data show that a decreasing propor- 
tion of parents report satisfaction with assigned 
public schools, especially at the secondary level. 
The percentage of children who attended an 
assigned public school whose parents were 
"very satisfied” with the child's school, teach- 
ers, and the school's academic standards de- 
creased between 1993 and 1999. In 1999, 
private schools had the highest percentages of 
children with parents who were very satisfied 
with their child's school, teachers, and the 
school's academic standards and discipline, 
followed by chosen public schools and then by 
assigned public schools (Indicator 41). 

Teachers and Teacher Characteristics 

Teachers need a thorough grounding in the sub- 
jects they teach to guide their students effec- 
tively through the material and respond 
knowledgeably to questions and comments. 
Their knowledge is generally measured (for 
lack of a better measure) by the degrees and 
certifications they have earned. In 1998, nearly 
all public school teachers had earned a 
bachelor's degree; 45 percent had earned a 
master's degree; and at least 90 percent had 
earned regular or standard state certificates or 
advanced professional certificates. M ost teach- 
ers earned degrees in education; 38 percent of 
full-time public school teachers held academic 
rather than education degrees at the bachelor's 
or graduate level (Indicator 47, The Condi- 
tion of Education 2000). Many teachers also 
participate in professional development to in- 
crease their skills and knowledge. In 1998, the 
percentage of full-time public school teachers 
who participated in various professional de- 
velopment activities in the past 12 months 
ranged from 31 to 81 percent, depending on 
the type of activity (Indicator 48, The Condi- 
tion of Education 2000). 

Despite such levels of training, the academic 
skills of college graduates who prepare to be- 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Summary: Quality of Elementary and 
Secondary School Envi ronments 

Continued 


come teachers tend to be weaker than those of 
their peers. Among 1992-93 college graduates, 
thosewho had majored in education weremuch 
less likely to have had SAT or ACT scores in 
the top quartile (14 percent) than those who 
had majored in humanities (31 percent) or 
mathematics, computer, or natural sciences (37 
percent). Graduates who did not prepare to 
teach but became teachers were also more 
likely to have scored in the top quartile (35 
percent) than those who prepared to teach and 
became teachers (14 percent). M oreover, 
graduates who left teaching within 4 years were 
far morelikely to have scored in thetop quartile 
(27 percent) than thosewho continued to teach 
(16 percent) (Indicator 42). 

H igh levels of teacher training also do not nec- 
essarily translate into similar levels of train- 
ing in the subject matter that teachers teach. 
The Third International M athematics and Sci- 
ence Study-Repeat (TIM SS-R) found that in 
1999 only 41 percent of 8 th -grade students in 
the United States were taught by a mathemat- 
ics teacher who specialized in mathematics 
(i.e., majored in it at the undergraduate or 
graduate level or studied mathematics for cer- 
tification). This proportion is considerably 
lower than the international average of 71 
percent. In 8 th -grade science, 47 percent of U.S. 
students were taught by a teacher who spe- 
cialized in biology, 21 percent by a teacher 
who specialized in chemistry, and 13 percent 
by a teacher who specialized in physics. These 
rates for teachers who specialized in biology 
and chemistry are comparable to international 
averages, while lower for those whose back- 
ground was in physics (Indicator 43). 

School Climate and Discipline 

In recent years, policymakers, educators, par- 
ents, and students have increasingly voiced 
concern about school-related violence. From 


1993 to 1999, some indices of violent victim- 
ization in schools remained the same, while 
some risk behaviors decreased. During this pe- 
riod, the number of students who reported be- 
ing injured or threatened with a weapon on 
school property in the past year remained the 
same. However, both the percentage of high 
school students who carried weapons on school 
property within the past 30 days and the per- 
centage who engaged in physical fights on 
school property within the past 12 months fell 
between 1993 and 1999 (Indicator 44). 

In addition to concerns about school-related 
violence, overcrowded schools can have a 
debilitating effect on a learning environment. 
Overcrowded schools are a challenge to edu- 
cation because enrollments have increased to 
record levels and are not expected to decrease 
significantly in the future (Indicator 2). In 
1999, 22 percent of public schools reported 
being overcrowded (i.e., having enrollments 
more than 5 percent above the number of stu- 
dents a school is designed to accommodate 
in its permanent facilities) (Indicator 45). 

Conclusion 

Over the past 2 decades, progress has been 
made in several areas in improving the qual- 
ity of elementary and secondary school envi- 
ronments. The examples discussed above show 
improvements that include greater rigor in 
coursetaking among high school students, in- 
creased access to technology in public schools, 
and declines in the percentages of students car- 
rying weapons and engaging in physical fights 
on school property. At the same time, these 
data also suggest areas for concern, such as 
the quality of lessons compared with other 
countries, the academic skills and preparation 
of teachers, decreasing parental satisfaction 
with assigned public schools, and overcrowd- 
ing. 
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Indicator 33 


Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Coursetaking and Standards 

Trends in English and Foreign Language Cbursetaking 


The percentages of high school graduates who have completed advanced academic 
levels of English and foreign language study have doubled from 1982 to 1998. 


Given that advanced courses generally provide 
greater intellectual challenge and place greater 
demands upon students, examination of gen- 
eral trends in the academic level of high school 
coursetaking can be used to provide indica- 
tions of changes in high school students' ef- 
forts to perform and achieve at higher academic 
levels. Changes in course-taking levels also 
provide a proxy measure of changes in the 
quality of secondary education in the country. 
They can only be a proxy, however, because 
course classifications and titles are no guaran- 
tee of content. The academic content of courses 
varies by state and school district, even when 
classified at the same level of rigor or with the 
same title. 

Since the 1980s, when states began to make 
the requirements for a high school diploma 
more demanding, the percentage of high school 
graduates completing honors English and ad- 
vanced foreign language courses (i.e., year 3 


and higher) has increased. In 1982, only 13 
percent of high school graduates had com- 
pleted advanced English coursework (i.e., 
courses classified as "honors"); by 1998, this 
percentage had risen to 29 percent. M oreover, 
the percentage completing 75-100 percent of 
their English courses at the honors level tripled 
(from 4 to 12 percent). Over the same period, 
however, the percentage completing low aca- 
demic English courses also increased (from 10 
to 14 percent) (see supplemental table 33-1). 

The percentage of high school graduates who 
had completed year 3 or higher of a foreign 
language was higher in 1998 than in 1982. In 
1982, 15 percent of students completed ad- 
vanced foreign language study; by 1998, this 
percentage had increased to 30 percent. In 
addition, over this period, the percentage of 
students completing no foreign language study 
decreased markedly (from 46 to 19 percent) 
(see supplemental table 33-2). 


NOTE: Not displayed are the percentage of 
students who completed low or no English 
courses and the percentage who completed 
no foreign language. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study 
of 1980 Sophomores, “Second Follow-up" 
(HS&B:1980/1984); National Education Lon- 
gitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, “High 
School Transcript Study" (NELS:1992); and 
1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1998 National 
Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) 
High School Transcript Studies. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 6 

Supplemental Tables 33-1, 
33-2 

NCES 2001- 325 
Burkam, Lee, and Smerdon 1997 
Burkam 2001 


COURSE-TAKING LEVELS: Percentage distribution of high school graduatesaccording to level of coursescompleted:Selected 
years 1982- 98 


Percent 



English 

75-100 percent 
honors courses 

■ 50-74 percent 
honors courses 
Less than 50 percent 
honors courses 

■ All regular courses 
(no low or honors) 

Foreign language 
AP 

■ Year 4 
Year 3 

■ Year 2 or lower 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 34 


Coursetaking and Standards 

Coursetaking in English and Foreign Languages 

Female high school graduates completed English and foreign language courses at 
higher rates than their peers. Private school graduates completed foreign language 
courses at higher rates than their peers. 


While trends in coursetaking since 1982 indicate 
that more students are completing English and 
foreign language courses classified as advanced 
academic courses (Indicator 33), these trends do 
not reveal which students are taking the more aca- 
demically challenging courses. Among 1998 high 
school graduates, completion rates of advanced 
courses varied by sex, control of school, and 
whether graduates pursued the Core New Basics 
curriculum, but they did not vary consistently by 
race/ethnicity. 

Females were more likely than males to have com- 
pleted advanced English and foreign language 
courses. This course-taking pattern differs from 
that for science and mathematics, where males 
and females completed advanced courses at com- 
parable rates (I ndicator 39, The Condition of Edu- 
cation 2000). 

As with mathematics and science, private school 
graduates were more likely than public school gradu- 
ates to havecompleted foreign language courses They 
were less likely to have completed no or low aca- 
demic la/el courses in a foreign language than their 
public school peers Apparent differences in the rates 


of completion of advanced English, however, were 
not statistically significant. 

Graduates who completed the Core New Basics 
curriculum were more likely than those who did 
not to have completed advanced English and for- 
eign language courses (as in mathematics and sci- 
ence). However, among those who completed 
this curriculum, 53 percent completed only regu- 
lar English courses, and 7 percent low academic 
level English courses. In foreign languages, 50 
percent of those who completed the core New 
Basics completed low academic level courses, and 
11 percent no course 

Racial/ethnic coursetaking patterns were less dis- 
cernible Unlike in mathematics and science, no 
racial/ethnic group completed advanced courses 
in English or a foreign language at rates higher 
than all other groups However, black graduates 
were less likely than Asian/Pacific Islanders, H is- 
panics, and whites to havecompleted foreign lan- 
guage study at the advanced level. Also, H ispanic 
students were more likely than other groups (ex- 
cept Asian/Pacific Islanders) to have completed 
an AP course in a foreign language. 


DIFFERENCES IN COURSETAKING: Percentageof 1998 high school graduates who had taken advanced academic English 
courses and a foreign language, by selected characteristics: 1998 


Percent 

60 55 ■ Completed some honors English courses 

Completed Year 3 or higher of a foreign language 


50 


NOTE: See notes to the accompanying tables 
(on the opposite page) on the various levels of 
English and foreign language courses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1998 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 



Male Female Public Private White Black Hispanic Asian/ American NCES 2000- 062, Indicator 39 


Islander Alaskan 
Native 


Sex Control of school 


Race/ethnicity 
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Indicator 34— Continued 


Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


1 Indicates that student transcript records did not 
list any recognized English courses; however, these 
students may have studied some English. If stu- 
dents took only English as a second language 
(ESL) courses for credit, they would be listed in this 
category. 

2 Low academic level courses include all general 
English courses classified as "below grade level." 
Students may have taken a general English course 
classified as "honors" and be included in the low 
academic level if the percentage of "below grade 
level" courses completed was greater than the 
percentage of "honors" courses completed. 

3 Includes students who completed a general 
English course classified as "below grade level" if 
they completed a greater percentage of "honors" 
courses than "below grade level" courses. 

NOTE: For each graduate, the percentages of com- 
pleted courses classified as"below level, ""at grade 
level," and "honors" were calculated. (Not all stu- 
dents completed 4 years of English.) After the 
percentage of completed courses at each level 
had been calculated, the percentage of graduates 
who fit the category requirements for each level 
was determined, as explained in Supplemental 
Note 6. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1998 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 


ENGLISH COURSETAKING: Percentage distribution of high school graduates according to the type of English courses 
taken, by student and school characteristics: 1998 




Low academic level 2 

Regular 

English 

Advanced academic level 3 

Characteristic 

No 

English 1 

50% or Less than 
more of 50% of 
courses courses 

Total 

(no low or 
honors) 
courses 

Less than 
50% 
honors 

50-74% 

honors 

75-100% 

honors 

Total 

Total 

0.9 

4.0 

9.7 

13.7 

56.1 

9.1 

7.7 

12.4 

29.3 

Sex 

Male 

1.2 

4.9 

10.9 

15.8 

59.4 

7.8 

6.1 

9.8 

23.6 

Female 

0.7 

3.1 

8.5 

11.7 

53.2 

10.2 

9.2 

15.0 

34.4 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

0.7 

3.3 

8.3 

11.6 

56.9 

9.4 

8.1 

13.2 

30.8 

Black 

1.1 

4.8 

12.8 

17.6 

54.6 

7.9 

7.4 

11.3 

26.6 

Hispanic 

2.2 

7.3 

14.9 

22.2 

53.3 

7.9 

5.8 

8.6 

22.3 

Asian/Pacific Islander 0.9 

4.6 

8.3 

12.9 

54.3 

12.6 

7.4 

11.9 

31.9 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 

0.3 

5.4 

12.1 

17.6 

64.6 

6.8 

5.1 

5.7 

17.6 

Met Core New Basics? 

Yes 

0.3 

1.4 

5.4 

6.7 

53.1 

11.8 

9.9 

18.1 

39.9 

No 

1.7 

7.3 

14.9 

22.2 

59.9 

5.9 

5.0 

5.3 

16.2 

Control of school 

Public 

1.0 

4.4 

10.2 

14.6 

55.7 

8.6 

7.5 

12.7 

28.8 

Private 

0 

0 

4.0 

4.0 

61.0 

14.9 

10.3 

9.8 

35.0 


* These figures include only students who studied 
French, German, Latin, or Spanish as these are the 
only foreign languages commonly offered in high 
schools for 4 years or more. Some students in each 
category also studied more than one foreign lan- 
guage. 

NOTE: The distribution of graduates among the 
various levels of foreign language courses was 
determined by the level of the most academically 
advanced course they had completed. Graduates 
who had completed courses in different languages 
were counted according to the highest level course 
completed. Graduates may have completed ad- 
vanced levels of courses without having taken 
courses at lower levels. See Supplemental Note 6 
for more details on these levels. Percentages may 
not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1998 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 6 
NCES 2000- 062, Indicator 39 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE COURSETAKING: Percentage distribution of high school graduates according to the highest level of 
foreign languagecompleted, by student and school characteristics: 1998 




Highest level of primary foreign language completed* 




Low academic level 

Advanced academic level 


Characteristic 

None 

Year 1 
or less 

Year 2 

Total 

Year 3 

Year 4 

AP 

Total 

Total 

19.4 

19.2 

31.5 

50.7 

17.4 

8.5 

4.1 

30.0 

Sex 

Male 

24.5 

20.2 

31.1 

51.3 

15.1 

6.4 

2.7 

24.2 

Female 

14.6 

18.0 

32.0 

50.0 

19.5 

10.5 

5.5 

35.4 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

17.5 

18.4 

32.9 

51.3 

18.0 

9.5 

3.7 

31.2 

Black 

21.4 

23.5 

33.8 

57.4 

14.1 

4.7 

2.4 

21.2 

Hispanic 

24.2 

20.7 

23.8 

44.5 

17.6 

6.1 

7.6 

31.3 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

32.7 

12.3 

21.5 

33.7 

16.6 

10.5 

6.4 

33.5 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 

23.7 

31.7 

24.5 

56.1 

14.3 

5.7 

0.1 

20.2 

Met Core New Basics? 

Yes 

10.8 

11.9 

38.1 

50.0 

23.0 

11.1 

5.3 

39.3 

No 

30.1 

28.2 

23.3 

51.5 

10.4 

5.4 

2.7 

18.5 

Control of school 

Public 

20.5 

20.1 

31.8 

52.0 

15.9 

8.1 

3.7 

27.6 

Private 

7.8 

9.4 

27.7 

37.1 

33.3 

13.3 

8.5 

55.1 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 35 


Coursetaking and Standards 

Trends in High School Occupational Goursetaking 


Although overall vocational coursetaking declined between 1982 and 1998, 
occupationally specific coursetaking remained relatively steady. 


H igh school vocational education consists of occu- 
pational education, general labor market prepara- 
tion, and family and consumer sciences education. 
Occupational education, which is intended to pre- 
pare students for a specific occupation or cluster of 
occupations, constitutes the largest share of the voca- 
tional curriculum. Although overall vocational 
coursetaking declined among public high school 
graduates between 1982 and 1998, occupational 
coursetaking remained relatively steady. Vocational 
coursetaking declined by .69 credits on average from 
4.68 total vocational credits in 1982 to 3.99 credits in 
1998. In contrast, the level of occupational course 
taking remained about the same (3.03 credits in 1982 
and 2.87 credits in 1998). By 1998, occupational 
coursetaking made up 68 percent of graduates' total 
vocational coursetaking, up from 59 percent in 1982 
(see supplemental table 35-1). 

To examine trends in occupational coursetaking, sa t- 
eral measures of participation can be used. Two of 
these involve tracking the percentage of occupational 
"investors” (those earning 3.0 or more occupational 
credits) and occupational "concentrators" (thoseearn- 
ing 3.0 or more occupational credits in a single pro- 
gram area, such as agriculture or business). The 


percentage of public high school graduates meeting 
the more stringent occupational concentrator defini- 
tion declined from 34 percent in 1982 to 25 percent in 
1998 (see supplemental table 35-2). H owa/er, the 
percentage of graduates earning 3.0 or more occu- 
pational credits remained about the same (46 percent 
in 1982 and 44 percent in 1998). Thus, while similar 
percentages of graduates earned 3.0 or more occu- 
pational credits over the period studied, these occu- 
pational investors were less likely to concentrate their 
coursetaking in a single program area. Instead, they 
took a broader mix of occupational courses 

Occupational investors increased the rigor of their 
academic coursetaking over this period, but no more 
so than did other students For example the percent- 
age of graduates earning 3.0 or more occupational 
credits who completed "advanced" coursework in 
mathematicsincreased by about 16 percentage points, 
from 12 percent in 1982 to 28 percent in 1998. Simi- 
larly, the percentage of graduates earning less than 
3.0 occupational credits who completed "advanced" 
coursework in mathematics increased by about 14 
percentage points, from 32 percent in 1982 to 46 
percent in 1998 (see supplemental table 35-3 and 
Supplemental Note 6). 


VOCATIONAL CREDITS: Average credits earned in vocational education by public high school graduates, by vocational 
curriculum: 1982- 98 


Credits 
5 r - 


4 - 


3 - 


2 - 


1 - 


0 




■ Family and consumer 
sciences education 

General labor market 
preparation 

■ Occupational education 


1982 1990 1992 1994 1998 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 
1980 Sophomores, "First Follow-up" 
(HS&B:1980/1982) and High School Transcript 
Study; National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Second Follow-up" 
(NELS:1988/1992) and High School Transcript 
Study; and 1990, 1994, and 1998 National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High 
School Transcript Studies. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 6 

Supplemental Tables 35-1, 
35-2, 35-3 

NCES 2001- 019 
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Indicator 36 


Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Learning Opportunities 

International Comparisons of Quality in 8 th -Grade Mathematics Lessons 


The quality of the mathematical content of 8 th -grade mathematics lessons in the 
United States was rated lower than the quality of those in Germany and Japan. 


NOTE: For details on the average TIMSS scores 
of 8 th -graders in mathematics, see Indicator 18, 
The Condition of Education 2000. Percentages 
may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
The TIMSS Videotape Classroom Study: Methods 
and Findings From an Exploratory Research Project 
on Eighth- Grade Mathematics Instruction in Ger- 
many,] apan, and the United States ( NCES 1999- 
074), 1999. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 5 

Supplemental Tables 36-1, 
36-2, 36-3 


NCES 2000- 094, 
NCES 2000- 062, 
NCES 1999- 074 


The Third International Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Study (TIMSS) included a Videotape Class- 
room Study of 8 th -grade mathematics, based on 
a sample of 231 classrooms in Germany, Japan, 
and the United States. This study examined teach- 
ers' goals, the organization and process of math- 
ematics instruction, and the mathematical content 
of the sample lessons. In all these areas, the study 
found the German, Japanese, and U.S. lessons 
differed. 

For example, the German and U.S. teachers 
emphasized mathematical skills as a lesson goal 
more often than the Japanese teachers, who were 
more likely to emphasize mathematical think- 
ing (see supplemental table 36-1). M ost U.S. les- 
sons (83 percent) contained "task-controlled" 
tasks in which the teacher demonstrated a par- 
ticular solution method to students and asked 
them to replicate that solution, as opposed to 
"solver-controlled" tasks in which the teacher 
encouraged students to find alternative solution 
paths on their own. By contrast, 48 percent of 
the German lessons and 17 percent of the Japa- 
nese lessons contained exclusively "task-con- 
trolled" tasks (see supplemental table 36-2). 


Similarly, the German and Japanese teachers 
often included deductive reasoning as part of their 
lessons, whereas the U.S. teachers did not (see 
supplemental table 36-3). 

Differences in the overall quality of the math- 
ematical content of the lessons were also evi- 
dent: 39 percent of the Japanese lessons and 28 
percent of the German lessons were rated as con- 
taining "high" -quality mathematical content, but 
none of the U.S. lessons were rated as such. M ost 
of the U .S. lessons (89 percent) were rated to have 
" low" -quality mathematical content. These rat- 
ings, assigned by a panel of experts, were based 
solely on "Lesson Tables," which graphically 
presented analyses of each lesson's coherence, 
reasoning, level of complexity of mathematical 
content, connections between mathematical prin- 
ciples and motivations, articulation of general 
mathematical principles, and kinds of assigned 
student tasks. Prepared for 90 of the videotaped 
classrooms, the "Lesson Tables" masked or al- 
tered information identifying the lesson's coun- 
try of origin (e.g., monetary units) so as to 
eliminate possible rating bias (see Supplemental 
N ote 5 for more details on the rating process). 


LESSON QUALITY: Percentage distribution of 8 th -grade lessons rated as having low-, medium-, and high-quality math- 
ematical content, by country: 1994- 95 


Percent 



■ Low Medium ■ High 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 37 


Learning Opportunities 

Pass Size of Kindergar tens 

Kindergarten classrooms in private schools were more likely to have small class sizes 
in 1998 than were such classrooms in public schools. 


A significant reform strategy in recent years 
has been to reduce class size in kindergarten 
through the 3 rd grade in order to improve 
student learning, especially for minority and 
disadvantaged students. M any studies have 
found that minority and disadvantaged stu- 
dents benefit disproportionately from small 
class sizes in the early grades (Achilles 1996; 
Finn 1998; Robinson and Wittebols 1986). 
The optimal class size in the primary grades, 
or the threshold at which gains in student 
achievement are realized, is still debated 
(Hanushek 1999). However, there is some 
agreement that a threshold may exist be- 
tween 15 and 20 students (Mosteller 1995; 
Slavin 1989; Glass and Smith 1979). This 
indicator examines the percentage of 
kindergarteners in classes with 15 or fewer 
students. 

In 1998, 20 percent of the Nation's 
kindergarteners were in classes with 15 or 
fewer students. The average class size for 
kindergarteners in public schools was 20, 


while it was 18 for those in private schools. 
Kindergarteners enrolled in private schools, 
however, were more likely to be in a class 
with 15 or fewer students than their peers 
enrolled in public schools. Forty-one percent 
of private school kindergarteners had 15 or 
fewer students in their class, compared with 
15 percent of public school kindergarteners. 
Despite these differences, the majority of 
kindergarteners in classes with 15 or fewer 
students were in public schools. In 1998, 
public schools enrolled 82 percent of 3- to 5- 
year-olds in kindergarten (Table 46, Digest 
of Education Statistics 1999). 

Besides this difference between public and 
private schools, kindergarten class size in 
1998 also varied by the percentage of mi- 
nority students in the classroom. Kindergar- 
ten classrooms with less than 10 percent 
minority students were more likely to have 
15 or fewer students than classrooms in which 
more than 75 percent of the students were 
minorities (see supplemental table 37-1). 


CLASS SIZE: Percentage distribution of kindergarten dassroomsaccording to control of school and class size: Fall 1998 


Percent 



Control of school 

■ 15 or fewer students More than 15 students 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kinder- 
garten Class of 1998- 99," Fall 1998. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Table 37-1 
NCES 2000- 031 



Achilles 1996, Finn 1998, Glass 
and Smith 1979, Hanushek 1999, 
Mosteller 1995, Robinson and 
Wittebols 1986, Slavin 1989 
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Indicator 38 


Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Learning Opportunities 

Student/Teacher Ratios in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Between 1990 and 1998, student/teacher ratios declined in public elementary schools 
but rose slightly in public secondary schools. Differences by school size persist at 

both levels. 


Several states have implemented policies to 
reduce class size as a means to improve edu- 
cation. To measure progress in meeting this 
goal, educators frequently use the ratio of stu- 
dents to teachers as a proxy measure for class 
size. (Student/teacher ratios do not provide a 
direct measure of class size because they are 
based on the amount of time in full-time 
equivalents that all teachers in a school spend 
instructing students. This includes time spent 
by classroom teachers; prekindergarten teach- 
ers in some elementary schools; art, music, and 
physical education teachers; and teachers who 
do not teach regular classes every period of 
the day.) 

Between 1990 and 1998, the student/teacher 
ratios in elementary schools were stable in the 
early part of this period but then declined; stu- 
dent/teacher ratios in secondary schools rose 
and fell, ending slightly higher in 1998 than in 


1990. These trends were consistent for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools with small, me- 
dium, and large enrollments. 

Variations in student/teacher ratios among 
schools with different enrollment levels were 
also consistent between 1990 and 1998. Dur- 
ing this period, regular elementary schools with 
more than 1,000 students enrolled 3.6 more 
students per teacher, on average, than elemen- 
tary schools with enrollments under 300. Regu- 
lar secondary schools with more than 1,000 
students enrol led 6.2 more students per teacher, 
on average, than secondary schools with en- 
rollments under 300. 

Student/teacher ratios in special education 
schools increased slightly but remained below 
thoseof elementary and secondary schoolsfrom 
1990 to 1998 (see supplemental table 38-1). 


NOTE: Data from schools that did not report 
both student enrollment and the number of 
teachers employed were not Included In the 
calculations of these student/teacher ratios. 
Teacher data for elementary schools include 
prekindergarten. The method for calculating 
these ratios has been revised. These ratios 
express the total number of students divided 
by the total number of full-time equivalent 
teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Common Core of Data (CCD), various years. 
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Supplemental Table 38-1 


SHJDENT/TEACHER RATIOS: Regular pu bl ic elementa ry and secondary school student/teacher ratios, by enrollment: 1990- 98 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 39 


Learning Opportunities 

Teachers 1 Readiness to Use Computers and the Internet 

Only one-third of teachers felt 'Well prepared"or 'Very well prepared"to use 
computers or the Internet for instruction in 1999. 


While computers and the Internet have trans- 
formed how business and research are conducted 
in the United States, most public school teachers 
do not yet feel prepared to use these technolo- 
gies. In 1999, only 10 percent of public school 
teachers reported feeling "very well prepared," 
and an additional 23 percent reported feeling 
"well prepared" to use computers or the Internet 
for instruction. The majority (53 percent) reported 
feeling "somewhat prepared," and 13 percent 
reported feeling "not at all prepared." 

Differences in teachers' readiness to use comput- 
ers and the Internet translated into large differ- 
ences in how often teachers used these 
technologies. Teachers who reported feeling well 
or very well prepared were more likely than 
teachers who reported feeling not at all prepared 
to use them to create instructional materials (88 
versus 50 percent), gather information for plan- 
ning lessons (71 versus 28 percent), access re- 
search and best practices for teaching (52 versus 
11 percent), and create multimedia presentations 
for their classes (55 versus 12 percent) (see supple- 
mental table 39-1). They were also more likely 
than teachers who reported feeling not at all 


prepared to assign students schoolwork requir- 
ing the use of a computer or the Internet (see 
supplemental table 39-2). 

Teachers with fewer years of teaching experi- 
ence were more likely to feel prepared to use 
computers or the Internet than their more experi- 
enced colleagues (supplemental table 39-4). Pro- 
fessional training in these areas was also related 
to feeling more prepared (see supplemental table 
39-3). The percentage of teachers who reported 
feeling well or very well prepared to use these 
technologies did not vary significantly by instruc- 
tional level, school poverty (as measured by the 
percentage of students el i gi ble for free or reduced- 
price school lunch), or minority enrollment (see 
supplemental table 39-6). 

At least 30 percent of teachers identified each of 
the following as a "great barrier" to using these 
technologies for instruction: a shortage of com- 
puters (38 percent), a lack of release time to learn 
how to use computers or the Internet (37 per- 
cent), and a lack of scheduled time for students 
to use computers in class (32 percent) (see supple 
mental table 39-5). 


READINESSTO USE TECHNOLOGY: Percentage distribution of public school teachersaccording to how well prepared they 
felt to use computersand the Internet fordassroom instruction, by numberof years of teaching experience: 1999 
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NOTE: Less than 1 percent of all public school 
teachers reported no computers or the Internet 
were available to them anywhere in their 
school. These teachers were not included in the 
estimates presented here. Percentages may not 
add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Fast Response Survey System, "Public School 
Teachers' Use of Computers and the Internet," 
FRSS 70, 1999. 
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Indicator 40 


Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Special Programs 

Inclusi on of Students With Disabilities in Regula rE ducation Classrooms 

Inclusion rates for students of almost all disability types have increased over 

the past decade. 


Since 1975, Congress has required that students 
with disabilities receive an education in the "least 
restrictive environment." The "least restricted 
environment" for a student is determined on a 
case-by-case basis. Data suggest that, since 1988, 
U.S. schools have found inclusion in the regular 
education classroom to be the "least restrictive 
environment" for increasing numbers of students 
with disabilities. They also suggest that progress 
has been made toward reaching the target, set 
by the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Special Education Programs, that by 2000-01, 
50 percent of children with disabilities ages 6- 
21 will be "served in the regular education class- 
room 80 percent of the day or more." 

In 1997-98 (the most recent year for which 
national data are available), states reported that 
46 percent of students with disabilities spent 80 
percent of the day or more in a regular educa- 
tion classroom. In 1988-89, only 31 percent of 
such students did so. The increase in the percent- 
age of students with disabilities included in regu- 
lar classrooms 80 percent of the day or more is 


noteworthy because the number of such students 
has been growing faster than total school enroll- 
ments. The ratio of special education students to 
total K-12 enrollment in 1988-89 was 112 per 
1,000 students; in 1997-98, it was 128 per 1,000 
students (Table 53, The Digest of Education 
Statistics 1999). 

Although the percentage of students with dis- 
abilities placed in regular classrooms for at least 
80 percent of the day increased between 1988- 
89 and 1997-98, the size of increase varied by 
disability type. The largest increase occurred 
among students with specific learning disabili- 
ties (from 20 to 44 percent). The smallest in- 
creases occurred among students with multiple 
disabilities (from 7 to 10 percent) and those who 
are both deaf and blind (from 12 to 14 percent). 
T he percentage of students w ith disabi I ities edu- 
cated in separate facilities declined for students 
of all disability types (for which data exist) ex- 
cept for those with visual impairments (see 
supplemental table 40-1). 


NOTE: Students counted as disabled are those 
students served under Part B of the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in the 
United States and outlying areas. See Supple- 
mental Note 12 for a summary of data by all 
disability types. Percentages may not add to 100 
due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices. 22nd Annual Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of the Individuals with Disabili- 
ties Education Act, 2000. 
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NCES 2000- 031 


SPECIAL EDUCATION: Percentagedistribution of students ages 6- 21 with disabilities by educational environment: 1988- 
89 and 1997- 98 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 41 


School Choice 

School Choice and Parental Satisfaction 


A higher percentage of students in grades 3-12 were enrolled in schools selected by 
their parents in 1999 than in 1993. These parents were more likely to be "very 
satisfied" with their child's school than parents of children attending an assigned 
school. 


Between 1993 and 1999, the percentage of stu- 
dents in grades 3-12 attending an assigned pub- 
lic school dropped from 80 to 77 percent. 
Among students who attended chosen schools 
in 1999, more attended public schools selected 
by their parents than private schools. Black 
students were more likely to be in a chosen 
school than white and Hispanic students. Of 
the black and Hispanic children whose par- 
ents selected their schools, more attended a 
public school than a private school (see supple- 
mental table 41-1). 

In 1999, the percentages of students in grades 
3-12 whose parents reported being "very sat- 
isfied" with their child's school, teachers, 
school’s academic standards, and its order and 
discipline were highest among those in private 
schools, followed by those in chosen public 
schools, and finally by those in assigned pub- 
lic schools. At private schools, a greater per- 
centage of children had parents who were very 


satisfied with order and discipline than with the 
school or teachers in 1999. Although more than 
half of the students in assigned public schools 
in grades 3-12 had parents who were very sat- 
isfied with most aspects of their child's school 
in both 1993 and 1999, there was a decrease 
between these 2 years in the percentage of chil- 
dren with parents who were very satisfied with 
the school, teachers, and academic standards 
(see supplemental table 41-2). 

For children in assigned or chosen public 
schools in 1999, parents were more likely to 
be very satisfied with the various aspects of 
schools when their children were in grades 3- 
5 than in grades 9-12. This was not the case 
for parents of private school children, how- 
ever: these parents were as likely to be very 
satisfied with their child's school, its academic 
standards, and its order and discipline (but not 
teachers) whether their children were in grades 
3-5 or 9-12. 


SCHOOL SATISFACTION: Percentage of students in grades 3- 12 whose parents reported being very satisfied with aspects 
of theirchild'S school, by type of choice: 1999 
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Child's school 
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NOTE: Includes those who responded "very sat- 
isfied," from a scale of "very satisfied," "some- 
what satisfied," "somewhat dissatisfied," and 
"very dissatisfied." Ungraded students and 
homeschoolers were excluded from the esti- 
mates. Data have been revised from previously 
published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 
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Indicator 42 


Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Teachers 

Qualifications of Gollege Graduat es Who Enter Teaching 

Academically strong college graduates who become teachers are more likely not to 
have prepared for a teaching career than to have prepared and more likely 

to leave teaching than to remain in teaching. 


Studies of teachers’ academic qualifications 
have identified a tendency among academi- 
cally weak graduates to be more inclined to 
become schoolteachers than their academically 
stronger peers (Vance and Schlechty 1982; 
Ballou 1996; NCES 2000-152). The entrance 
examination (i.e., SAT or ACT) scores of 1992- 
93 college graduates can serve as a useful proxy 
measure for academic caliber to examine the 
percentages of academically strong and weak 
graduates according to their college major, 
whether they prepared to teach, 1 and whether 
they became teachers. 

Among 1992-93 college graduates who ma- 
jored in education, 14 percent had SAT or ACT 
scores in the top quartile. This is significantly 
less than the percentage of all 1992-93 gradu- 
ates and those majoring in the social sciences, 
humanities, or mathematics/computer/natural 
sciences who scored in the top quartile (see 
supplemental table 42-1). Among graduates 
who became teachers, 55 percent majored in 


education (see supplemental table 42-2). Those 
who did not prepare to teach but became teach- 
ers by 1997 were much more likely to have 
scored in thetop quartile (35 percent) than those 
who prepared to teach and became teachers 
(14 percent). 

Where 1992-93 college graduates eventually 
taught was related to where they ranked on 
their college entrance examinations. Those 
who taught only in private schools were more 
likely to have scored in the top quartile than 
their peers who taught only in public schools. 
Likewise, those who taught only in secondary 
schools were more likely to have scored in the 
top quartile than their peers who taught only 
in elementary schools. 

Among the 1992-93 college graduates who 
became teachers within 4 years of graduating 
from college, thosewho left teaching were more 
likey to have scored in the top quartile than 
those who remained in the profession. 


'Graduates classified as “prepared to teach” had 
completed a student-teaching assignment or 
earned a teaching certificate. 

Top and bottom quartiles in this analysis do not 
equal 25 percent because SAT and ACT scores 
were not available for some graduates (see 
supplemental table 42-1). 

NOTE: Excludes 1992- 93 bachelor's degree re- 
cipients who had taught before receiving their 
bachelor's degree. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, 
"Second Follow-up" (B&B:1993/1997), Data 
Analysis System. 
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ACADEMIC QUALIFICATIONS: Percentage of 1992- 93 college graduates in the top and bottom quartile of SAT or ACT 
scores, by selected characteristics: 1997 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 43 


Teachers 

Teacher Preparation in 8 th -Grade Mathematics and Science 

U.S. 8 th -graders were less likely than their international peers to be taught 
mathematics by a teacher who majored in mathematics. 


In recent years, researchers, practitioners, and 
policymakers have focused on the academic 
preparation and qualifications of teachers, and 
many have argued that teachers should have 
subject matter expertise, as well as training in 
teaching methods. Several studies have indicated 
that teacher subject matter preparation, particu- 
larly in mathematics and science, is related to 
student achievement, even after controlling for 
teacher and student background characteristics, 
such as race/ethnicity and socioeconomic status 
(Darling-H ammond 2000; Goldhaber and 
Brewer 1997 in NCES 97-535). In the Third 
International M athematics and Science Study- 
Repeat (TIM SS-R), mathematics and science 
teachers of 8 th -graders were asked about their 
main areas of study ( i . e. , their majors or the 
international equivalent) at the bachelor's and 
master's degree level. 

U.S. 8 th -graders were less likely than their inter- 
national peers to be taught by a mathematics 
teacher with a bachelor's or master’s degree in 
mathematics. I n 1999, 41 percent of U .S. 8 th -grad- 
ers had a mathematics teacher who majored in 


mathematics, a smaller percentage than the in- 
ternational average of 71 percent. (The interna- 
tional average was based on all 38 participating 
TIM SS-R countries.) U.S. 8 th -graders were about 
as likely as their international peers to be taught 
mathematics by a teacher who majored in math- 
ematics education (37 and 31 percent, respec- 
tively). Finally, they were more likely than their 
international peers to be taught mathematics by 
a teacher who majored in education (54 versus 
32 percent). 

In 1999, U.S. 8 th -graders were as likely as their 
international peers to be taught science by a teacher 
with a bachelor's or master’s degree major in bi- 
ology, chemistry, or science education. H owever, 
they were less likely than their international peers 
to be taught science by a teacher who majored in 
physics and more likely to be taught science by 
a teacher who majored in education (see supple 
mental table 43-1). In science, the international 
average was based on those countries that reported 
that 8 th -grade science was usually taught through 
a general/integrated science curriculum (23 coun- 
tries including the United States). 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF MATHEMAT1CSTEACHERS’ MAIN AREAS OF PREPARATION: Percentage of ^-graders taught 
mathematics by teacherswho reported variousmainareasof study fbrtheirbachelortandmastert degrees: 1999 


Percent 



education education 1 


Major/main area of study 2 
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includes biology, physics, chemistry, and science 
education. 

2 More than one category could be selected. 

^e item response rate for this question was less than 
70 percent in some nations. Countries could exclude 
up to 10 percent of schools or students that would be 
difficult to test. 


NOTE: Eighth grade in most nations.The international 
average is the average of the national averages of the 
nations that reported data. 

SOURCE: NCES 2001- 028, based on data from Mullis 
et al. (2000).T1MSS 1999 International Mathematic 
Report: Findings from lEA's Repeat of the Third Interna- 
tional Mathematic and Science Study at the Eighth 
Grade, Exhibit R3.1. Chestnut Hill, MA: Boston Gollege. 
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Indicator 44 


Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


School Climateand Discipline 

School-Relat ed Violence and Safety 

The percentages of high school students engaging in physical fights and carrying 
weapons on school property have declined since 1993, but the percentage being 
threatened or injured with a weapon on school property has not changed. 


Schools should be safe and secure places for 
students and teachers. Without a safe learning 
environment, teachers cannot teach and stu- 
dents cannot learn. A survey by the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention has col- 
lected data since 1993 on the risk behaviors of 
students in grades 9-12. Although some mea- 
sures of violent victimization in schools have 
remained constant over time, other measures 
of youth risk behaviors that affect the safety of 
schools have decreased. 

Between 1993 and 1999, the percentage of stu- 
dents who were threatened or injured with a 
weapon on school property remained constant. 
In contrast, the percentage of students who re- 
ported being in a fight on school property in 
the last 12 months declined from 16 percent in 
1993 to 14 percent in 1999. During this same 
time period, the percentage of students who 
reported that they carried a weapon, such as a 
gun, knife, or club, on school property at any 
time in the past 30 days also decreased from 
12 percent in 1993 to 7 percent in 1999. 


Exposure to violent and other risk behaviors 
varied by some student characteristics in 1999. 
M ales were more likely than females to have 
engaged in a physical fight, to have been 
threatened or injured with a weapon, and to 
have carried a weapon on school property. 
Among several apparent racial/ethnic differ- 
ences among the measures of violent or other 
risk behaviors at school, only one difference 
was statistically significant: H ispanic or Latino 
students were more likely than black, not H is- 
panic or Latino, students to report carrying a 
weapon on school property in the 30 days be- 
fore the survey. 

Students in the 9 th grade were more likely to 
have reported either engaging in a physical 
fight or being threatened or injured with a 
weapon at school than were students in higher 
grades. H owever, they were no more likely to 
have reported carrying a weapon to school than 
those in higher grades (see supplemental table 
44-1). 


NCTE:The data do not meet NCE5 standards for 
response rates. For definitions of the racial/eth- 
nic categories used in this indicator, see Supple- 
mental Notel. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services, Public Health Service, Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, National Cen- 
ter for Health Statistics, National Health Inter- 
view Survey- Youth Risk Behavior Su rvey, 1993, 
1995, 1997, and 1999. 
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SCHOOL-RELATED VIOLENCE: Percentage of high school students who reported being threatened or injured with a weapon, 
engaging in a physical fight, and carrying a weapon on school property: 1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999 
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Section 4— Quality of Elementary and Secondary School Environments 


Indicator 45 


School Climateand Discipline 

Overcrowding in Schoo ls 

About half of all public schools were enrolled at less than capacity in 1999, but one in 
five was overcrowded. Schools with 600 or more students were more likely to be 
severely overcrowded than smaller schools. 


Overcrowded schools are a challenge to edu- 
cation because enrollments have increased to 
record levels and are not expected to decrease 
significantly in the future (Indicator 2). Over- 
crowding is a cause for concern because re- 
search suggests that gains in student 
achievement (especially for disadvantaged stu- 
dents) are greater in classes with 13-20 stu- 
dents than in larger classes (Krueger 1999; Finn 
1998; Achilles 1996). In schools without suffi- 
cient temporary classroom space, overcrowd- 
ing can increase class size (Rivera-Batiz and 
M arti 1995). Overcrowded schools are more 
likely than underenrolled schools or schools 
within 5 percent of their enrollment capacity 
to have at least one onsite building and one 
building feature, such as plumbing or heating, 
in less than adequate condition (N CES 2000- 
032) (see supplemental table 45-1). 

In 1999, 22 percent of public schools reported 
being overcrowded ( i . e. , enrolling more than 
5 percent above the number of students the 
school was designed to accommodate in its 
permanent facilities). Eight percent reported 
being severely overcrowded ( i . e. , enrolling 


more than 25 percent above permanent capac- 
ity). A bout one-half of schools (52 percent) were 
underenrolled (i.e., enrolled more than 5 per- 
cent below permanent capacity). 

The proportion of schools reporting severe 
overcrowding in 1999 differed somewhat by 
enrollment size, percent minority enrollment 
in the school, and geographic region. Schools 
with enrollments of 600 or more students were 
more likely to be severely overcrowded than 
schools with lower enrollments. Severe over- 
crowding was also more likely in schools with 
more than 50 percent minority enrollment than 
in schools with minority enrollment of 21-50 
percent or less than 5 percent. Severely over- 
crowded schools were more common in the 
West than in the Northeast or M idwest, but 
apparent differences in the distribution of such 
schools were not statistically significant by lo- 
cale (urban, suburban, or rural); instructional 
level (elementary, secondary, or combined); or 
the percentage of students eligible for free or 
reduced-price school lunch (see supplemental 
table 45-2). 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS: Percentage distribution of public schools reporting that they are underenrolled, at capacity, or 
overcrowded, by school enrollment sizeand region: 1999 
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rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Fast Response Survey System (FRSS), Gondition 
of America's Public School Facilities: 1999 (NCES 
2000- 032), 2000. 
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Section 5— The Context of Postsecondary Education 


Summary: TheCbntext of Postsecondary Education 


Postsecondary education takes place in various 
types of public and private institutions, includ- 
ing less-than-2-year institutions that provide 
short-term vocational training, 2-year institu- 
tions that offer associate's degrees and voca- 
tional certificates, and 4-year colleges and 
universities that offer bachelor's degrees or 
higher. Postsecondary education serves adults 
of all ages, and these individuals enroll with a 
wide range of career-related and personal ob- 
jectives. Issues such as access and attainment 
(see section 3 and the Essay) have been promi- 
nent, but the context in which postsecondary 
education is delivered has attracted attention 
as well. Among these issues are curriculum con- 
tent, student access to courses and faculty, the 
use of technology, and the availability of stu- 
dent support services. The national data avail- 
able on these topics are limited, but these data 
provide important insights into the context in 
which postsecondary education takes place. 

Coursetaking and Standards 

M any students arrive at postsecondary institu- 
tions without adequate preparation in reading, 
writing, or mathematics to succeed in college- 
level work. To address the needs of these stu- 
dents, virtually all public 2-year institutions, 81 
percent of public 4-year institutions, and 63 per- 
cent of private 4-year institutions offered reme- 
dial courses in reading, writing, or mathematics 
in 1995 (Indicator 50, TheCondition of Educa- 
tion 2000). 

The debate about whether postsecondary insti- 
tutions should offer this instruction is ongoing. 
Some maintain that remedial courses expand 
opportunities for students with academic defi- 
ciencies. Others believe that precollege- level 
courses do not belong in the college curriculum 
and compromise the quality of postsecondary 
education because they divert resources from 
college-level activities. Which types of post- 
secondary institutions are the most appropriate 


locations for remedial work is also the subject 
of debate (Breneman 1998). 

Learning Opportunities 

Students’ learning opportunities are influenced 
by the range of courses from which they can 
choose, the size of their classes, the teaching 
skills of the faculty, and the types of instruc- 
tional methods they use. In recent years, the 
expansion of distance education and the use 
of Web sites and e-mail for faculty-student 
communication have also affected learning 
opportunities. 

Students' perceptions provide a useful perspec- 
tive on the quality of learning opportunities at 
their institutions (although the views of others 
would also be needed for a more complete as- 
sessment). Most students enrolling in 
postsecondary education for the first time in 
1995-96 reported being satisfied with course 
availability, class size, and their instructors' 
ability to teach (Indicator 51, The Condition 
of Education 2000). At the 4-year level, be- 
ginning students at private, not-for-profit insti- 
tutions were more likely than those at public 
institutions to be satisfied with course avail- 
ability (81 versus 73 percent), class size (97 
versus 88 percent), and instructors' ability to 
teach (93 versus 87 percent). Within the pub- 
lic sector, beginning students at 2-year institu- 
tions were more likely than those at 4-year 
institutions to be satisfied with each of these 
aspects of instruction. 

Despite beginning students' high level of satis- 
faction with learning opportunities, concern 
exists about the extent to which undergradu- 
ates interact directly with full-time senior fac- 
ulty (Boyer Commission 1998). The majority 
of full-time senior faculty (professors and asso- 
ciate professors) with instructional responsibili- 
ties at 4-year i nstitutions do some undergraduate 
teaching. In fall 1998, 63 percent of full profes- 
sors and 71 percent of associate professors at 
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Section 5— The Context of Postsecondary Education 


Summary: The Context of Po stsecondary Education 

Continued 


doctoral institutions taught at least one under- 
graduate course for credit (Indicator 47). At 
nondoctoral institutions, about 89 percent did 
so. 

Lecturing remains the primary instructional 
method in postsecondary education. In fall 
1998, 83 percent of faculty and staff with in- 
structional responsibilities at the undergradu- 
ate, graduate, or professional level reported 
using this format as their primary instructional 
method in at least one class taught for credit 
(Indicator 46). For grading undergraduates’ 
performance, 61 percent reported using com- 
petency-based grading in some or all of their 
classes and 30 percent reported grading on a 
curve. Instructional methods varied by disci- 
pline, as did assessment methods. 

In 2 years (between fall 1995 and the 1997-98 
academic year), the proportion of institutions 
offering distance learning courses grew from 
62 to 79 percent among public 4-year institu- 
tions and from 58 to 72 percent among public 
2-year institutions (Indicator 53, The Condi- 
tion of Education 2000). Institutions offer dis- 
tance education courses for many reasons, 
including increasing students' access and im- 
proving the quality of course offerings (N C ES 
98-062). 

Concerns have been raised about the impact 
of distance education on faculty workload and 
compensation (American Council on Educa- 
tion 2000). In fall 1998, 6 percent of full- and 
part-time instructional faculty and staff at de- 
gree-granting institutions who had any instruc- 
tional duties for credit indicated that they 
taught at least one class or section through a 
distance education program (Indicator 49). 
Furthermore, about 8 to 10 percent reported 
teaching at least one class using a primary 
medium other than face-to-face instruction, 
such as a computer- or TV-based class. The 
data show that in fall 1998, full-time instruc- 


tional faculty and staff teaching distance edu- 
cation classes taught more overall than those 
who did not teach these classes (an average of 
3.1 versus 2.5 separate subjects taught), but 
their incomes were generally similar. 

E-mail, the Internet, and Web sites are rapidly 
becoming core components of postsecondary 
life (Green 1999; NCES 2001-153). In fall 
1998, 97 percent of full-time instructional fac- 
ulty and staff at 2- and 4-year institutions had 
access to the Internet, 69 percent used e-mail 
to communicate with students, and 40 percent 
used a course-specific Web site (Indicator 48). 
Those at 4-year doctoral institutions were more 
likely to use e-mail and course-specific Web 
sites than were those who taught at 4-year 
nondoctoral or 2-year institutions. This pat- 
tern may reflect different levels of access to 
technology by students and faculty. 

Special Programs 

By law, education institutions must provide ac- 
cess and reasonable accommodations to quali- 
fied students with disabilities. In 1996-97 or 
1997-98, about three-quarters of all 2- and 4- 
year postsecondary institutions enrolled students 
with disabilities, and nearly all institutions with 
such students (98 percent) provided at least one 
support service or accommodation (I ndicator 54, 
The Condition of Education 2000). Among the 
most common services were alternative exam 
formats or additional time to complete exams 
(88 percent) and tutors (77 percent). 

Faculty Characteristics 

Adequate salaries are necessary to attract and 
retain highly qualified faculty. Adjusting for in- 
flation, the salaries of full-time instructional fac- 
ulty declined from the early 1970s through the 
early 1980s (I ndicator 55, TheCondition of Edu- 
cation 2000). Since then, average pay across 
the ranks as a whole has risen, but the purchas- 
ing power of salaries within each rank has not 
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kept pace. For example, in constant 1997-98 
dollars, the average salary for a full professor 
was $72,500 in 1972-73, $57,400 in 1980-81, 
and $68,700 in 1997-98. 

College Resources 

Decisions that colleges and universities make 
in areas such as faculty workload, tenure, and 
instructional timehaveimportant implications. 
Across all types of degree-granting postsecon- 
dary institutions, full-time faculty members 
with any instructional responsibilities reported 
working an average of 53 hours per week in 
fall 1998. Of this time, 57 percent was spent 
performing teaching-related activities, and 15 
percent was spent conducting research (Indi- 
cator 51). The time allocated to teaching and 
research varied by faculty rank, with junior 
faculty (assistant professors, instructors, and 
lecturers) reporting spending proportionately 


more time than full professors on teaching-re- 
lated activities. 

Part-time faculty provide institutions with a 
flexible work force that allows them to adjust 
to enrollment changes, fill temporary vacan- 
cies, teach specialized courses, and reduce fac- 
ulty costs. Despite the advantages to employers, 
part-time faculty are less likely than full-time 
faculty to have tenure and typically lack the 
job benefits and institutional support provided 
to full-time faculty (N CES 97-470; Townsend 
2000). Some faculty teach part time by choice, 
but others do not and must work at several 
institutions to support themselves (Gappa and 
Leslie 1993). In fall 1998, 43 percent of all 
instructional faculty and staff worked part time, 
and part-timers constituted a majority at pub- 
lic 2-year institutions (62 percent; Indicator 50). 
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Learning Opportunities 

Instructional Methods of Postsecondai^ 

Among postsecondary and instructional faculty and staff, lecturing is popular. Eighty- 
three percent reported using this format as their primary instructional method in at 

least one class taught for credit. 


Postsecondary instructional faculty and staff use 
many methods to promote student learning and 
to measure student achievement. Among such 
staff, lecturing remains popular. Eighty-three 
percent reported using this format as their pri- 
mary instructional method in at least one class 
taught for credit in fall 1998. Although instruc- 
tional faculty and staff use various teaching and 
assessment methods, the ones they selected were 
related to their teaching disciplines, as one might 
expect. Compared with the overall average, for 
example, instructors in the health sciences (38 
percent) and fine arts (34 percent) used labs / 
clinics more often than average. Instructional 
faculty and staff in education (13 percent) and 
the health sciences (10 percent) provided oppor- 
tunities to engage in fieldwork such as intern- 
ships and apprenticeships more often than 
average. 

For grading student performance, instructional 
faculty and staff indicated they more frequently 
use competency-based grading rather than grad- 
ing on a curve (61 percent versus 30 percent). 
There were differences among disciplines, with 


engineering (58 percent), natural sciences (38 
percent), and business (38 percent) faculty and 
staff grading on a curve more frequently than 
average. Fine arts (70 percent) faculty and staff 
were more likely than average to have chosen 
a competency-based approach to grading for 
their classes. 

To assess students, instructional faculty and staff 
in the humanities (80 percent) and social sci- 
ences (71 percent) were more likely than aver- 
age to use essay examinations, while those in 
engineering (45 percent), fine arts (51 percent), 
health sciences (48 percent), and natural sci- 
ences (48 percent) were less likely to do so. In- 
structional faculty and staff in the social sciences 
(76 percent), education (68 percent), and hu- 
manities (72 percent) were more likely than 
average to use term/research papers. Instruc- 
tional faculty and staff in the natural sciences 
(41 percent) were less likely to do so. Education 
(49 percent) and humanities (66 percent) instruc- 
tional faculty and staff were more likely than 
average to have students submit multiple drafts 
of written work (see supplemental table 46-1). 


NOTE: Instructional methods Include all class 
levels (i.e., undergraduate, graduate, and pro- 
fessional). Assessment and grading methods 
include only undergraduate classes. Percent- 
ages may not add to 100.0 because faculty and 
staff could give multiple responses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1999), Data Analysis System. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL M ETHODS: Percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who used specific instructional 
and grading methodsin some or all of their classes, by teaching discipline: Fall 1998 



Primary instructional method 


Grading methods 

Teaching discipline 

Lecture 

Seminar 

Lab/ 

clinic 

Field- 
work Other 

Competency- 
Curve based 

Total 

82.7 

14.7 

21.8 

5.3 

7.4 

29.7 

60.7 

Agriculture/ 
home economics 

84.3 

10.2 

31.8 

9.6 

3.9 

36.8 

63.6 

Business 

90.6 

10.4 

16.6 

3.0 

6.1 

37.9 

57.8 

Education 

77.1 

20.7 

16.2 

12.7 

7.8 

19.7 

67.2 

Engineering 

87.7 

8.9 

21.5 

3.1 

5.0 

57.9 

58.3 

Fine arts 

69.4 

14.8 

34.0 

5.2 

20.4 

21.4 

70.4 

Health sciences 

75.7 

14.9 

38.0 

10.2 

5.0 

22.9 

64.3 

Humanities 

88.0 

16.5 

10.8 

3.0 

6.9 

20.4 

58.8 

Natural sciences 

86.3 

10.3 

24.7 

2.3 

5.3 

37.7 

56.0 

Social sciences 

89.5 

22.9 

8.9 

3.7 

4.7 

35.0 

52.9 
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Learning Opportunities 

Instructional Faculty a nd Staff Who Teach Undergraduates 

Most instructional faculty and staff at 4-year institutions who taught classes for 
credit taught undergraduates in fall 1998, but the percentage doing so declined as 
academic rank increased. 


Although faculty in postsecondary institutions 
have many responsibilities, many people be- 
lieve that teaching undergraduates is their pri- 
mary responsibility. The percentage of 
instructional faculty and staff, particularly full 
and associate professors, who teach under- 
graduate classes provides a measure of fac- 
ulty involvement in undergraduate education. 

Among full-time instructional faculty and staff 
who taught classes for credit at 4-year institu- 
tions in fall 1998, 79 percent reported teach- 
ing at least one class for credit to 
undergraduates. Fifty-eight percent reported 
teaching undergraduate classes exclusively. 
Reflecting the broader missions of their insti- 
tutions and the greater number of graduate stu- 
dents, full-time instructional faculty and staff 
at doctoral institutions were less likely than 


their colleagues at nondoctoral institutions to 
teach undergraduate classes. 

M ost full and associate professors at 4-year 
institutions who taught classes for credit did 
some undergraduate teaching. For example, 
at 4-year doctoral institutions, 63 percent of 
full professors and 71 percent of associate pro- 
fessors taught at least one undergraduate class 
for credit, as did about 89 percent of full and 
associate professors at 4-year nondoctoral in- 
stitutions. 

At 4-year institutions, particularly doctoral 
institutions, the percentage of full-time instruc- 
tional faculty and staff who taught undergradu- 
ate classes and who taught these classes 
exclusively declined as their academic rank 
increased. 


UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING: Percentage of full-time instructional faculty and staff in 4-year institutions who taught at 
least one undergraduatedassforcreditorwhotaughtonlyundergraduatedassesforcredit, by academic rank: Fall 1998 

Academic rank 

Taught at least one 
undergraduate class for credit 

Taught only undergraduate 
classes for credit 

All 

Doctoral 

Nondoctoral 

All 

Doctoral Nondoctoral 

Total* 

78.7 

68.6 

90.0 

58.2 

43.9 

74.0 

Professor 

74.5 

63.3 

89.2 

51.3 

37.1 

69.7 

Associate professor 

79.4 

70.9 

89.5 

55.1 

42.0 

70.6 

Assistant professor 

79.5 

68.6 

90.3 

60.2 

44.0 

76.1 

Instructor 

87.9 

80.1 

93.9 

79.6 

68.3 

88.2 

Lecturer 

92.1 

88.2 

97.6 

79.1 

75.6 

84.0 


♦Included in the total but not shown separately are 
those with other or no academic rank 

NOTE: Percentages are based on full-time instruc- 
tional faculty and staff who reported teaching at least 
one dass for credit at 4- year institutions in fall 1998 
(88 percent of full-time instructional faculty and staff 
at 4- year institutions taughtdassesfor credit). Instruc- 
tional faculty and staff at 2- year institutions are ex- 
duded because all of them reported teaching under- 
graduate classes for credit in fell 1998. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Na- 
tional Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPR1999), 
Data Analysis System. 
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Learning Opportunities 

Technology in Postsecondary Teaching 

Access to the Internet is almost universal for full-time postsecondary instructional 
faculty and staff, but the use of e-mail and course-specific Web sites is greater at 4- 
year doctoral institutions than at 4-year nondoctoral or 2-year institutions. 


E-mail, the Internet, and Web sites are rapidly be 
coming core components of postsecondary instruc- 
tion for students in the United States (Green 1999; 
NCES 2001-199). In fall 1998, 97 percent of full- 
time instructional faculty and staff at 2- and 4-year 
institutions had access to the Internet, including 98 
percent of those at 4-year doctoral institutions, 96 
percent of those at 4-year nondoctoral institutions, 
and 94 percent at 2-year institutions. 

Although access to the Internet was almost univer- 
sal for full-time postsecondary instructional faculty 
and staff in fall 1998, the use of e-mail to communi- 
cate with students was lower (69 percent) and var- 
ied by type of institution. Full-time instructional 
faculty and staff at 4-year doctoral institutions were 
the most likely to use email to communicate with 
students (77 percent), followed by those at 4-year 
nondoctoral institutions (71 percent). Those at 2- 
year institutions were much less likely to use email 
for this purpose (48 percent). This may reflect differ- 
ent levels of access to email by students as well as 
faculty. 

Of the three types of telecommunications technol- 
ogy described here a coursespecific Web site was 


the least commonly used (40 percent). Full-time 
postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who 
taught at 4-year doctoral institutionsweremorelikely 
to use Web sites to post course-related information 
(45 percent) than were those who taught at 4-year 
nondoctoral institutions (38 percent) or 2-year insti- 
tutions (34 percent). 

Useof email and coursespecific Web sitesalso varied 
by principal field of teaching. FI igher than average 
percentages of full-time instructional faculty in the 
fields of engineering and computer sciences and the 
social sciences used email to communicate with 
students (82 and 79 percent, respectively), and lower 
than average percentages of full-time instructional 
faculty in health sciences and vocational fields did 
so (50 and 49 percent, respectively). A higher than 
average percentage of those who taught engineer- 
ing and computer sciences used a course-specific 
Web site (58 percent). These differences may reflect 
the type of institutions in which these subjects are 
taught, common instructional methodologies, and 
the propensity of faculty in various fields to use tele- 
communications technology (see supplemental table 
48-1). 


NOTE: Based on faculty and staff with instruc- 
tional duties in fall 1998 who were teaching 
one or more classes for credit or advising or 
supervising students' academic activities. Ac- 
cess to the Internet includes access at home, at 
work, or both. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1999), Data Analysis System. 
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Green 1999 


TEACHING WITH TECHNOLOGY; Percentage of fu 1 1 -ti m e postsecondary instructional faculty and staff whohad access to and 
used telecommunicationstechnology, by type of institution: Fall 1998 


Percent 97 98 96 



Type of telecommunications technology 
■ Total 4 -year doctoral ■ 4 -year nondoctoral 2 -year 
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Learning Opportunities 

Distance Education by Postsecondary Faculty 

Instructional faculty and staff teaching distance education classes teach more overall 
than those who do not, but their compensation is generally similar. 


Distance education at postsecondary institutions 
is increasing: 44 percent of 2- and 4-year de- 
gree-granting institutions offered distance edu- 
cation courses in 1997-98, in contrast to 33 
percent in fall 1995 (NCES 2000-013). Faculty 
workload is a key issue in this growth (Ameri- 
can Council on Education 2000): Are distance 
education courses offered in addition to a regu- 
lar teaching schedule, or do these courses re- 
place others? H ow does compensation differ 
between those faculty members who do and do 
not teach distance classes? 

In fall 1998, 6 percent of full- and part-time 
instructional faculty and staff at degree-grant- 
ing institutions who had any instructional du- 
ties for credit indicated that they taught at least 
one class or section through a distance educa- 
tion program (not defined for respondents). In a 
separatequestion, about 8 to 10 percent reported 
teaching at least one class using a primary 
medium other than face-to-face instruction, such 
as a computer- or TV-based class. Though not 
necessarily offered through formal distance edu- 
cation programs, these classes may have a 
strong distance-learning component. 


The teaching load was higher for instructional 
faculty and staff teaching either type of distance 
class than for those not doing so. On average, 
faculty who taught distance classes taught at 
least one class or section more in the fall 1998 
term than those not teaching distance classes. 
They also averaged more course preparations 
(separate subjects taught); for example, full-time 
faculty teaching distance classes had about 3.1 
course preparations, compared with 2.5 prepa- 
rations for their counterparts. The base salary 
that instructional faculty and staff received did 
not vary by participation in distance education. 
Full-time employees who taught any classes 
offered through a distance education program 
earned about $1,700 more per year in other 
income from their institutions (such as teaching 
overload or summer session pay) than those who 
did not teach such classes. FI owever, there was 
no difference between those full-time faculty 
who did and did not teach nonface-to-face 
classes. There were also no differences in other 
income for part-time faculty teaching either type 
of distance class. 


DISTANCE EDUCATION 1 NSTRUCTION: Percentage distribution of instructional faculty and staff and average workload and 
compensation, by participation in distance education and full- or part-time employment: Fall 1998 

NOTE: Includes faculty and staff with some in- 
structional duties for credit at degree- granting 
institutions. "Distance education program" was 







not defined for respondents. Nonface-to-face 



Workload 



classes are those with a computer, TV- based, or 



Number of 

Number of 

Compensation 

other primary instructional medium. Base salary 

Participation and 


classes/ 

course 


Other 

and other income (such as for a teaching over- 

employment status 

Percent 

sections 

preparations 

Salary 

income 

load or summer session) are for calendar year 

Total 

100.0 

2.9 

2.1 

$37,580 

$2,630 

1998 from the institution at which the respon- 
dent was sampled. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1999), Data Analysis System. 

Taught in distance education program 
Yes 

6.0 

5.0 

Full time 

3.1 

55,040 

5,640 

No 

94.0 

3.6 

2.5 

55,150 

3,920 

Taught nonface-to-face class 






Yes 

9.5 

4.7 

3.1 

54,160 

4,320 


No 

90.5 

3.6 

2.5 

55,240 

3,990 
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NCES 2000- 013 

Taught in distance education program 
Yes 

5.7 

3.5 

Part time 

1.9 

11,550 

720 

No 

94.3 

2.5 

1.6 

11,230 

780 

Taught nonface-to-face class 






NCES 2001- 162 

Yes 

8.3 

3.5 

1.9 

12,930 

1,060 

American Council on Educa- 

No 

91.7 

2.5 

1.5 

11,090 

750 

tion 2000 
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College Resources 

Part-Time Instruct ional Faculty and Staff 

Postsecondary institutions rely heavily on part-time faculty. In fall 1998, 4 of 10 

instructional faculty and staff worked part time. 


Part-time faculty provide institutions with a 
flexible work force that allows them to adjust 
to enrollment changes, fill temporary vacan- 
cies, teach specialized courses, and reduce fac- 
ulty costs. Despite the advantages to employers, 
part-time faculty are less likely to have tenure 
than full-time faculty and typically lack the 
job benefits provided to full-timefaculty (N CES 
97-470). Part-time faculty are also less likely 
than their full-time colleagues to receive other 
institutional support such as access to an of- 
fice and computer (Townsend 2000), which in 
turn undercuts their ability to be involved with 
students and may eventually diminish the qual- 
ity of their students' education. 

Some faculty, such as those who care for chil- 
dren, teach part time by choice, but others do 
not. Those who teach part time but desire full- 
time work sometimes teach at several institu- 


tions in order to support themselves (Gappa 
and Leslie 1993). Consequently, they may be 
less available to students and less able to par- 
ticipate in the institutional activities than are 
other faculty. 

In fall 1998, 43 percent of postsecondary in- 
structional faculty and staff were employed part 
timeas defined by their institution. Instructional 
faculty and staff at public 2-year institutions 
were the most likely group to be employed 
part time (62 percent versus 22 to 49 percent 
at other types of institutions). 

Women were more likely than men to work 
part time at each type of 4-year postsecondary 
institution but not at 2-year institutions. Instruc- 
tors and lecturers were far more likely than 
faculty with higher academic rank to be em- 
ployed part time. 


•Included In the total but not shown separately 
are those with other or no academic rank. 

NOTE: Percentages are based on faculty and 
staff who had some Instructional duties for credit 
in fall 1998. Instructional duties include teach- 
ing one or more classes for credit or advising or 
supervising academic activities for which stu- 
dents receive credit. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1999), Data Analysis System, 
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Gappa and Leslie 1993 


USE OF PART-TIMERS: Percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who were employed part time, by sex, 
academic rank, and type of institution: Fall 1998 





Type of institution 



Sex and 
academic rank 

Total 

Research 

Doctoral 

Compre- 

hensive 

Private 

liberal 

arts 

Public 

2-year 

Other 

Total* 

42.6 

22.3 

35.6 

41.4 

40.9 

62.4 

49.4 

Sex 

Male 

37.8 

18.6 

31.0 

37.1 

32.9 

63.2 

43.8 

Female 

49.5 

30.1 

43.1 

47.3 

50.6 

61.6 

58.2 

Academic rank 

Professor 

14.9 

10.0 

15.6 

12.7 

10.8 

27.2 

24.6 

Associate professor 

12.8 

9.5 

16.6 

12.4 

8.9 

19.3 

18.0 

Assistant professor 

15.6 

12.2 

21.5 

15.4 

10.9 

17.4 

20.7 

Instructor 

73.3 

57.6 

69.4 

75.9 

75.4 

74.5 

77.5 

Lecturer 

76.6 

65.8 

74.1 

77.5 

93.8 

93.5 

65.2 
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Indicator 51 


College Resources 

Time Allocation of Full -Time Instructional Faculty 

Full-time instructional faculty at postsecondary degree-granting institutions worked 
an average of 53 hours weekly in fall 1998, devoting a majority of their time to 
teaching. The time allocated to teaching and research varied considerably by 
institution and academic rank. 


Teaching students is only one aspect of a faculty 
member's job. Instructional faculty also devote 
their time to research, administrative tasks, and 
other professional activities. M easures of the 
length of the faculty work week, the amount of 
time faculty spend in the classroom, and the allo- 
cation of time among work activities can inform 
debates about workload, tenure, instructional 
time, and the overall quality of undergraduate 
education. 

In a national survey of faculty conducted in 1999, 
faculty were asked to estimate their fall 1998 
workload. Across all types of postsecondary de- 
gree-granting institutions, the average full-time 
faculty member with any instructional responsi- 
bilities worked 53 hours per week. Faculty at re- 
search and doctoral institutions worked longer 
hours than did their colleagues at comprehensive 
and public 2-year institutions (see Supplemental 
Note 10 for the classification of institutions). In 


addition, full, associate, and assistant professors 
worked longer hours than did instructors. 

Full-time instructional faculty spent 57 percent of 
their work hours on teaching activities, 15 per- 
cent on research, and 13 percent on administra- 
tive tasks. (See Supplemental Note 13 for a 
detailed description of what is included in each 
type of activity.) 

Full, associate, and assistant professors typically 
spent a higher percentage of their work time con- 
ducting research than did instructors and lectur- 
ers. Assistant professors, instructors, and lecturers 
spent a higher proportion of their time perform- 
ing teaching activities than did full professors. 

Overall, reflecting the expectations of their insti- 
tutions, faculty at research and doctoral institu- 
tions spent more time doing research and less 
time teaching than did faculty at other types of 
institutions. 


FACULTYTIME ALLOCATION: Average number of hours worked per week and percentage distribution of time spent on 
variouswork activities by full-time instructional faculty, by type of institution and academic rank: Fall 1998 

Type of institution 

Average hours 


Percentage of time spent 1 


and academic rank 

worked per week 

Teaching 

Research 

Administration 

Other 

Total 2 

53.4 

57.1 

15.3 

13.4 

14.2 

Type of institution 

Research 

55.8 

45.1 

26.6 

13.2 

15.2 

Doctoral 

55.4 

47.3 

19.7 

14.8 

18.2 

Comprehensive 

52.1 

63.4 

10.4 

13.3 

13.0 

Private liberal arts 

53.8 

66.5 

8.3 

14.8 

10.4 

Public 2-year 

49.2 

72.8 

3.7 

10.7 

12.8 

Academic rank 

Professor 

54.7 

53.0 

18.2 

15.9 

13.0 

Associate professor 

53.6 

55.3 

17.0 

13.6 

14.2 

Assistant professor 

54.4 

56.9 

17.3 

10.0 

15.9 

Instructor 

49.2 

71.3 

4.9 

9.9 

13.9 

Lecturer 

51.1 

64.2 

7.1 

14.4 

14.4 


'Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

'Included in the total but not shown separately 
are those with other or no academic rank or at 
other types of postsecondary Institutions. 

NOTE: Percentages are based on fill-time faculty 
who had some instructional duties for credit in 
fall 1998. Instructional duties include teaching 
oneor more classes forcreditoradvising or super- 
vising students for credit, Staff with instructional 
responsibilities are not included. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, NCES, 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1999), Data Analysis System. 
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Section 6— Societal Support for Learning 


Summary: Societal Support for Learning 


This section addresses the contributions that 
society and its members— the family, the in- 
dividual, employers, and other organizations 
outside school— make to education. It thus 
discusses traditional concerns about finan- 
cial support for education as well as issues 
about the amount of time and attention par- 
ents devote to their children's learning, the 
support that exists in the community, work- 
place, and other settings for learning, and 
the consistency of cultural messages about 
the value of knowledge and learning. 

Parental and Family Support for Learning 

Policymakers, researchers, and educators 
agree that a family's involvement with edu- 
cation is closely linked to their children’s 
success in school (Henderson and Berla 
1994). However, parental involvement de- 
creases as children move from elementary 
to middle to high school (Indicator 54), 
which is partly due to the reduced opportu- 
nities for involvement as children grow older 
(NCES 98-091). This indicator also shows 
that in 1999 white students were more likely 
than black or H ispanic students to have par- 
ents who attended a general meeting, par- 
ticipated in a school event, or acted as a 
volunteer or served on a committee. 

Parental perceptions of school environments 
and practices can also be an indicator of their 
support for learning. Favorable perceptions 
are positively related to the frequency of a 
family's involvement at school (NCES 97- 
327). From 1993 to 1999, the percentage of 
children with parents who reported they were 
"very satisfied” with their child's school de- 
clined, whereas the percentage who were 
"very satisfied” with their child's teachers, 
the school's academic standards, and the 
school's order and discipline did not change 
during this period (Indicator 55). Despite the 
decrease in parents' satisfaction with their 


child's school, more than half of children in 
grades 3-12 had parents who reported they 
were very satisfied with that school's learn- 
ing environment in 1999. In addition, par- 
ents who selected their child's school were 
more likely to be very satisfied with that 
school than parents of children attending as- 
signed schools (Indicator 41). The percent- 
ages of white and black children with parents 
who were very satisfied with various aspects 
of their child's school were similar in 1999. 
Parents of H ispanic students were more likely 
to be very satisfied than the parents of white 
and black students (Indicator 55). 

Family support for learning can be demon- 
strated not only through their support for 
schools but also by their involvement in their 
children’s learning outsideof school. In 1999, 
about half of children in grades K-8 received 
care before or after school from their par- 
ents, while 19 percent received care from a 
relative, 8 percent were cared for by a 
nonrelative, 19 percent attended a center- 
based program, and 12 percent cared for 
themselves (Indicator 53). 

Differences in arrangements for before- and 
after-school care can affect children's oppor- 
tunities for learning social skills and devel- 
oping interests (Seligson 1997). Such 
differences in the types and duration of the 
care children receive before and after school 
can have both positive and negative effects 
on their development, as when young chil- 
dren must take care of themselves before and 
after school (Seppanen et al. 1993). 

Parents and families also impart early lit- 
eracy skills to their children both directly 
and indirectly. In 1999, 82 percent of par- 
ents reported that a parent or other family 
member read to their 3- to 5-year-old child 
at least three times in the past week, an in- 
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crease from 78 percent in 1993. However, 
most of the statistically significant increases 
in family activities, such as reading, telling 
stories, and singing songs with their child, 
that occurred between 1993 and 1999 were 
among white children from two-parent 
households with family incomes above the 
poverty threshold and with mothers who 
speak English at home (Indicator 52). 

Financial Support for Learning 

Finances are central to all aspects of educa- 
tion. Inherent in the decentralized system of 
public education in the United States are dif- 
ferences in how, to whom, and how many 
public dollars are allocated to schools. Dif- 
ferences in expenditures are of special inter- 
est when considering children in particular 
categories of continuing concern, such as 
minority status, poverty, and other at-risk 
factors. 

Sources of funding for public education also 
vary across regions. School districts in the 
Northeast have historically relied to a 
greater degree on local funding than those 
in the West, where schools have relied more 
on state funding (Indicator 63, The Condi- 
tion of Education 2000). Between 1991-92 
and 1994-95, the West was the only region 
where the proportion of local funding rose, 
but this increase was not sustained in the 2 
years that followed. 

Between 1991-92 and 1996-97, public 
school districts serving central cities spent 
consistently more per student than districts 
that did not serve a metropolitan area (Indi- 
cator 56). After adjusting for geographic cost 
differences, however, expenditures per stu- 
dent were lower in central cities than in 
nonmetropolitan areas in 1996-97. During 
the same period, public school districts with 
high and low concentrations of children liv- 


ing in poverty spent more per student than 
districts with moderate levels of poverty. 
Recent trends in spending per student have 
narrowed the differences between low-, 
middle-, and high-poverty districts. 

When compared with the educational invest- 
ments of other OECD nations, U.S. spend- 
ing per student on primary and secondary 
education ranked high (I ndicator 57). At the 
higher education level, the United States still 
retains its lead among its economic competi- 
tors in terms of educational expenditures per 
student. 

Undergraduate tuition, room, and board have 
been rising, making college a greater finan- 
cial cost for students. In addition, the loss of 
potential income associated with not obtain- 
ing a postsecondary education has also in- 
creased (NCES 98-088). 

Faced with the challenge of meeting these 
rising college costs, how and when parents 
begin financial planning can affect their 
children's access to postsecondary education 
and their choice of institutions to attend. In 
1999, 93 percent of parents of students in 
grades 6-12 expected their children to con- 
tinue their education after high school, and 
60 percent had started saving money or 
making financial plans for their children's 
further education (Indicator 66, The Condi- 
tion of Education 2000). Despite the increas- 
ing costs of obtaining a postsecondary 
education in recent years, the percentage of 
high school seniors who reported they would 
definitely complete a bachelor's degree in- 
creased considerably between 1983 and 1998 
(Indicator 19). 

The price of college attendance can also af- 
fect a student's access to postsecondary edu- 
cation. Students and their families are 
responsible for the net price of college atten- 
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dance, which is the difference between the 
total price of attendance and grants received. 
In 1995-96, the net price varied based on 
the type of institution attended and family 
income; the net price was less for low- and 
lower middle-income students than for up- 
per middle- and high-income students at 4- 
year institutions (Indicator 58). N evertheless, 
a family at the 20 th - income percentile would 
be required to spend 32 percent of its income 
to pay for tuition, room, and board at an 
average-priced public college or university 
in 1995, and 89 percent at an average-priced 
private one (NCES 2000-169). Most 
bachelor's degree recipients earn enough to 
repay their education loans without undue 
financial burden 4 years after they graduate 
(Indicator 59). 


Total expenditures per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) student increased about 16 percent be- 
tween 1980 and 1992 at public postsecondary 
institutions. In contrast, expenditures rose 
much more (about 43 percent) at private 
postsecondary institutions during the same 
period (N CES 96-769). In 1995-96, instruc- 
tional expenditures per FTE student varied 
depending on the number of graduate and 
first-professional students enrolled in the in- 
stitution (Indicator 65, The Condition of 
Education 2000). Although instructional 
costs per FTE student were comparable 
among primarily undergraduate institutions, 
instructional expenditures per FTE student 
varied more and were higher among research 
universities and doctoral institutions. 
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E arly Reading Activities 

In 1999, among children ages 3-5 not yet enrolled in kindergarten, those with multiple 
risk factors were generally less likely than those without risk factors or with only one 

to engage in literacy activities frequently with their families. 


NOTE: Types of literacy activities include reading to 
the child; telling a story; teaching letters, words, or 
numbers; teaching songsor music; and doing artsor 
crafts. Risk factors are defined as having a race/ 
ethnicity other than white; having a motherwhose 
home language is other than English; having a 
mother whose highest education is less than high 
school; being a member of a family with no parent 
or only one parent in the household; and being a 
member of a family whose poverty status is below 
the poverty threshold. See Supplemental Note 3 for 
further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Home 
Literacy Activities and Signs of Children's Emerging 
Literacy, 1993 and 1999 (NCES 2000- 026), and 
National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES), 1999. 



FORMOREINFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 3 
Supplemental Table 52-1 
NCES 2000- 026 

National Education Goals 
Panel 1997; Snow 1991; 
Snow, Bums, and Griffin 1998 


Research has shown that children whose par- 
ents read to them become better readers and 
do better in school (Snow, Burns, and Griffin 
1998). Other family activities such as telling 
stories and singing songs may also encourage 
children's acquisition of literacy skills (Na- 
tional Education Goals Panel 1997) and en- 
hance their chances for success in school (Snow 
1991). Data collected by the National House- 
hold Education Surveys Program in 1993 and 
1999 show how frequently families with young 
children engage in these literacy-building ac- 
tivities. 

In 1999, 82 percent of children ages 3-5 who 
were not yet enrolled in kindergarten were 
read to by a family member three or more 
times a week. Similarly, 50 percent of pre- 
school-aged children were told a story, and 
64 percent were taught letters, words, or num- 
bers that often. About one-half (48 percent) 
were taught songs or music, and more than 
one-third (39 percent) did arts and crafts with 
their families three or more times a week (see 
supplemental table 52-1). 


With the exception of being taught songs or 
music, children with multiple risk factors were 
less likely than those with no risk factors or 
only one to engage in literacy activities with 
their families at least three times a week. In 
1999, 67 percent of children with two or more 
risk factors were read to at least three times a 
week, compared with 92 percent of children 
with no risk factors and 83 percent of those 
with one. Likewise, 39 percent of children with 
two or more risk factors were told a story at 
least three times a week, compared with 54 
percent of children without any risk factors and 
57 percent of children with one. 

M ost of the increases in literacy activities be- 
tween 1993 and 1999 were for children con- 
sidered less at risk for school failure. For 
example, the percentage of children who were 
told a story three or more times a week in- 
creased from 43 percent in 1993 to 54 percent 
in 1999 for children with no risk factors, but 
remained similar for children with multiple risk 
factors. 


PRESCHOOL READING ACTIVITIES: Percentage of 3- to 5-year-old children not yet enrolled in kindergarten who partici- 
pated in home literacy activities with a family member three or more times in the week before the survey, by number 
of riskfactors: 1999 


Percent 



words, or numbers or music crafts 

Home literacy activities 


■ None One risk factor ■ Two or more riskfactors 
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Before and After School Care 


Among children in grades K-8 who received care on a regular basis from someone 
other than a parent before and after school in 1999, more received care from a 
relative or attended a center-based program than received care from a nonrelative or 
cared for themselves. 


M any children spend the time before or after 
school either alone or in the care of someone 
other than a parent. The manner in which a 
child spends this time may influence the de- 
velopment of both social skills and the abil- 
ity to form relationships with other people 
(M cCartney et al. 1999). 

Among children in grades K-8, 19 percent 
received care from a relative, 8 percent re- 
ceived care from a nonrelative, 19 percent 
attended a center-based program, and 12 per- 
cent cared for themselves in 1999. In con- 
trast, about half of children in grades K-8 
received before- and after-school care from a 
parent. 

Black children were more likely to receive 
nonparental before- or after-school care than 
white or Hispanic children. Black and His- 
panic children were more likely than white 


children to receive care from a relative. In 
addition, black children were more likely to 
attend center-based programs than white or 
Hispanic children. The percentage of chil- 
dren who received care from a nonrelative 
or who cared for themselves was similar 
across racial/ethnic groups in 1999 (see 
supplemental table 53-1). 

The percentage of children who received care 
from a relative was greater for poor children 
than for nonpoor children. W hereas poor and 
nonpoor children were equally likely to have 
attended a center-based program, nonpoor 
children were more likely to care for them- 
selves. The percentage of children who re- 
ceived care from a nonrelative, attended a 
center-based program, or cared for themselves 
was generally similar, regardless of parents' 
highest education level. 


BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL CARE: Percentage of children in grades K- 8 who received various types of care before and 
afterschool: 1999 



Received care Received care Attended Child cared 

from relative* from non relative* center-based program for self 

Type of care 


Parental care 
only 


■ Total K-5 ■ 6-8 


* Care received from a relative or nonrelative may 
be provided inside or outside of the child's home. 
NOTE: The National Household Education Sur- 
veys Program (NHES) asked parents or guard- 
ians about the type of care the child received on 
a regular basis before or after school. "Received 
care from a relative" includes care received from 
someone other than the parent or guardian. See 
the glossary for the definitions of the types of 
care arrangements. Percentages may not add to 
100 because children can be included in more 
than one type of care arrangement. Data have 
been revised from previously published figures. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 3 
Supplemental Table 53-1 
McCartney et al. 1999 
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The levels of parental involvement in American elementary and secondary education 
are relatively high, but the frequency of such participation depends on the child's 
grade in school as well as parental income and educational attainment. 


Effective parental involvement in education 
requires a working partnership among parents, 
teachers, and administrators. Many schools 
actively encourage parents to increase their in- 
volvement in their children's education. Pa- 
rental involvement can include attendance at 
a general meeting (open houses or back-to- 
school nights); a scheduled meeting with a 
teacher (parent-teacher conferences); a school 
event (class plays, sports, or science fairs); or 
acting as a volunteer or committee member. 

In both 1996 and 1999, at least 90 percent of 
children had parents who participated in at 
least one of these activities. H owever, parents 
in both years were least likely to participate in 
the activity that required the most time— act- 
ing as a volunteer or serving on a committee 
(see supplemental table 54-1). 

Parental involvement typically is lower for chil- 
dren in higher grades. As an illustration, in 
1999, 88 percent of children in grades K-5 


had parents who reported that they had at- 
tended a scheduled meeting with a teacher. In 
contrast, among children in grades 6-8 and 
9-12, about 70 percent and 51 percent, respec- 
tively, had parents who reported attendance 
at such a meeting. 

Parents' involvement is related to household 
income and their level of education. As house- 
hold income and educational attainment in- 
crease, the percentage of students whose 
parents reported attending a general or a sched- 
uled meeting with a teacher, attending a school 
event, or serving as a volunteer or committee 
member also increases (see supplemental table 
54-1). 

Among racial/ethnic groups, white students are 
more likely than black and H ispanic students to 
have parents who report participation in school 
activities. Black and H ispanic students were 
equally likely to have parents who participated 
in the four categories of activities in 1999. 


NOTE: Ungraded students or children who were 
home schooled were not included in this analy- 
sis; these students accounted for 1.6 percent of 
students in grades K- 12. Data have been re- 
vised from previously published figures, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Survey), 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 3 
Supplemental Table 54-1 


PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT: Percentage of studentsin grades K- 12 whose parents reported involvement in specificactivi- 
tiesin theirchild'sschool: 1999 


Attended general meeting 

Attended scheduled 
meeting with teacher 

Attended school event 


Acted as a volunteer or 
served on a committee 

Indicated involvement 
in any of the four activities 



92 


92 


83 


0 
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■ K-12 
K-5 

■ 6-8 
9-12 
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Parents 1 Attitudes Toward Schools 

In 1999, at least half of children in grades 3-12 had parents who reported that they 
were “very satisfied" with their child's school, their child's teacher, the school's 
academic standards, and the school's order and discipline. 


Parents' opinions of their children's schools 
provide an indicator of the perceived rela- 
tive health of U.S. education. Examining 
parents' level of satisfaction with schools can 
help to define perceived problems within 
America's schools and focus reform efforts 
on those issues. 

The percentage of children in grades 3-12 
with parents who reported they were "very 
satisfied" with their child's school decreased 
from 56 percent in 1993 to 53 percent in 1999. 
In contrast, the percentage of those with par- 
ents who reported they were very satisfied 
with their child's teachers, the school's aca- 
demic standards, and the school's order and 
discipline remained similar (see supplemen- 
tal table 55-1). 

In 1993, the percentage of children with par- 
ents who were very satisfied with their child's 
school, the school's academic standards, and 
the school's order and discipline was higher 
as household income increased. This relation- 


ship was not evident in 1999. The percent- 
age of children with parents who were very 
satisfied with these three areas in 1999 was 
higher among those with higher and lower 
family income levels and lower among those 
at the middle income levels. 

In 1993, black children in grades 3-12 were 
less likely than their white peers to have par- 
ents who reported that they were very satis- 
fied with these four measures. However, 
between 1993 and 1999, the percentages of 
white children with parents who reported be- 
ing very satisfied decreased, while the per- 
centages of black children with very satisfied 
parents remained similar. Due to these 
changes, the percentages of white and black 
children with very satisfied parents were simi- 
lar in 1999. Among all racial/ethnic groups 
in 1999, Hispanic children had the highest 
percentage of parents who were very satis- 
fied with the four areas assessed (see supple- 
mental table 55-1). 


ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL: Percentage of children in grades 3- 12 whose parents were very satisfied with various 
aspects of their schools, byfamily income: 1993 and 1999 



Child's school Child's teachers School's School's order 

academic standards and discipline 


Satisfaction measure 


■ $10,000 or less $10,001-20,000 ■$20,001-35,000 $35,001-50,000 ■ More than $50,000 


NOTE: Data have been revised from previously 
published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES), 1993 (School Safety and Discipline 
Survey) and 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 1, 3 
Supplemental Table 55-1 
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Public Elementary and S econdary Expenditures 

Between 1991-92 and 1996-97, expenditures per student increased more rapidly in 
school districts outside of metropolitan areas than in districts inside 

metropolitan areas. 


NOTE: Poverty is defined by a set of money- income 
thresholds determined by the Bureau of the Census 
that vary by family size and composition. If a family's 
total income is less than that family's threshold, then 
that family, and every individual in it, is considered to 
be poor. Per pupil expenditures are geographically 
cost adjusted with Cost of Education Indices (CEIs). 
While the universe of school districts was surveyed for 
each state in 1991- 92 and 1994- 95 through 1996- 
97, a sample of school districts was collected for some 
states, and a universe wascollected for others in 1992- 
93 and 1993- 94.The rise in expenditures per student 
in nonmetropolitan districts may be due in part to 
urbanization trendssince 1990. Since then, the metro- 
politan status of school districts has not been reclassi- 
fied in the Gammon Core of Data Universe Survey. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Gom- 
mon Gore of Data, "Public School District Universe 
Survey,” 1991- 92 to 1996- 97, "Public School District 
Financial Survey,” 1991- 92 to 1996- 97, and CEIs 
available from the Education Finance Statistic Center 
(http://nces.ed.gov/edfin/). 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Suppplemental Notes 1, 8 
Supplemental Table 56-1 

NCES 97- 916, NCES 97- 
917, NCES 98- 04 


Expenditures per student, which reflect the 
public's commitment to education and its rela- 
tive ability to devote resources to education, 
vary with location. For example, in 1996-97, 
districts serving primarily central cities spent 
an average of $5,951 per student, while dis- 
tricts outside metropolitan areas spent an av- 
erage of $5,349. Between 1991-92 and 
1996-97, the increase in current expenditures 
per student was greater in districts that did not 
serve a metropolitan area (9 percent) than in 
districts serving central cities (1 percent). 

Expenditures per student also vary by district 
poverty. In 1996-97, publicschool districtswith 
high and low proportions of children in pov- 
erty spent more per student than districts with 
moderate proportions. Those with less than 5.0 
percent or more than 35.0 percent of children 
living below the poverty level spent the most 
($6,622 and $6,211, respectively), while those 
with between 15.0 and 24.9 percent spent the 
least ($5,311). Spending per student at low- 
poverty (less than 5 percent) and high-poverty 


(more than 35 percent) districts grew by less 
than 1 percent between 1991-92 and 1996- 
97. Spending at districts with moderate pov- 
erty levels (15.0 to 24.9 percent) grew by 5 
percent. 

Comparisons among types of districts can be 
refined by applying a Cost of Education Index 
(C El) to compensate for geographical differ- 
ences in the costs of educating students (N CES 
98-04). Education costs are typically lower in 
nonmetropolitan areas than in central cities 
because salaries, the major component of 
school expenditures, are generally lower there. 
After adjustment for cost differences, the ex- 
penditure per student was $268 lower in cen- 
tral cities than nonmetropolitan areas in 
1996-97 (see supplemental table 56-1). The 
application of the geographic CEI narrowed 
the gap between the low- and moderate-pov- 
erty districts from about $1,300 to under $600. 
The expenditure per student for the high-pov- 
erty districts was $358 higher than the moder- 
ate-poverty districts after the CEI adjustment. 


EXPENDITURES PER STUDENT: Publicschool district expenditures perstudent (in constant 1996- 97 dollars), by metropolitan 
status: 1991- 92 to 1996- 97 


Expenditures 

perstudent 



Primarily serves 
a central city 

Serves a 

metropolitan area 
but not a central city 

Does not serve a 
metropolitan area 
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Public Financial Support 

International Compari sons of Expenditures for Education 

U.S. expenditures on primary and secondary education ranked high compared with 
other countries. U.S. spending at the higher education level was the highest of all the 
OECD countries. 


A country's investment in education can be mea- 
sured by that country's per student expenditures for 
education from both public and private sources, ex- 
pressed in absolute terms. When making interna- 
tional comparisons of expenditures for education 
from both public and private sources, it is also use- 
ful to measure expenditures per student in relation 
to gross domestic product (GDP) per capita. Doing 
so allows a crossnational comparison of expendi- 
tures relative to countries' abilities to finance educa- 
tion. 

There is a positive relationship between per student 
expenditures at all levels of education and GDP pa- 
capita (OECD 2000). Wealthier countries, on aver- 
age, spent more per student for primary, secondary, 
and higher education in 1997 than did less wealthy 
countries as measured by GDP per capita. Annual 
expenditures per student at the primary level among 
members of the 0 rganisation for Economic Co-op- 
eration and Development (OECD) ranged from 
$935 in M exico to $6,596 in Denmark. At the sec- 
ondary level, the range was from $1,726 in M exico 
to $9,045 in Switzerland (see supplemental table 
57-1). U.S. spending on primary and secondary 
education ranked high compared with the OECD 


countries, $5,718 and $7,230 at the primary and 
secondary le/els, respectively. Only Switzerland and 
A ustria spent more per student than the U nited States 
at the secondary level. In relative terms, however, 
the United States spent 19 and 25 percent of GDP 
per capita at the primary and secondary le/els, re 
spectively, about the same as the OECD countries 
as a whole, which spent an average of 19 percent of 
GDP per capita at the primary level and 27 percent 
at the secondary level. 

Expenditures per student at the higher education 
level varied considerably among the OECD coun- 
tries in 1997. At $17,466 per student, U.S. expendi- 
tures were more than twice those of 15 OECD 
countries Asa percentage of GDP per capita, how- 
a/er, expenditures per student were at least 90 per- 
cent of the U.S. rate (59 percent) in 6 countries, 
including 3 countries with low GDP per capita 
(M exico, Poland, and H ungary) and 3 countries 
with high GDP per capita (Canada, Sweden, and 
Switzerland). It is important to note that variations 
in the duration and intensity of higher education 
among countries make it difficult to provide accu- 
rate measures of expenditures at this level (OECD 
2000 ). 


INTERNATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION: Educational expenditures per student in relation to GDP per capita, by 
level of education for selected OE0 countries: 1997 
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NOTE: Per student expenditures are calculated 
based on public and private full-time-equiva- 
lent (FTE) enrollment figures and expenditures 
from both publicand private sources where data 
are available. Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) 
indices are used to convert other currencies to 
U.S. dollars. Within-country consumer price in- 
dices are used to adjust the PPP indices to ac- 
count for inflation because the fiscal year has a 
different starting date in different countries. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development, Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation. Education at a Glance: 
OECD Indicators, 2000, 2000. 
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Net Price of College Attendance 

One definition of the net price of college attendance is the amount that students pay 
using their own or borrowed funds. Net price varies by the type of institution 


The price of college attendance, including tu- 
ition and fees, room and board, books, and 
other expenses, may affect a student's access 
to college. Some students receive grants from 
federal, state, institutional, or private sources 
to help pay these expenses. Students are re- 
sponsible for the difference between the total 
price of attendance and grants, which is called 
the " net price." Students cover this amount w ith 
their own financial resources, help from their 
families, or borrowing. 

The price of attendance for dependent ful l-ti me, 
full-year undergraduates varies by institution 
type. In 1995-96, the average total price was 
$20,000 at private, not-for-profit 4-year insti- 
tutions, compared with $10,800 at public 4- 
year institutions and $6,800 at public 2-year 
institutions. The average net price of atten- 
dance-total price reduced by all grants— was 


students attend and by family income. 


$15,100 at private, not-for-profit 4-year insti- 
tutions, $9,400 at public 4-year institutions, 
and $6,100 at public 2-year institutions. Be- 
cause grants are generally need based, taking 
into account total price and family financial 
resources, the net price of attendance was less 
for low- and lower middle-income students than 
for upper middle- and high-income students at 
4-year institutions. 

Among other strategies, students can use loans 
and employment to pay the net price of atten- 
dance. The average amount students borrowed 
ranged from $2,400 at private, not-for-profit 
4-year institutions, to $1,600 at public 4-year 
institutions, to about $300 at public 2-year in- 
stitutions. Students from public 2-year institu- 
tions contributed the most from earnings, on 
average, and students from private, not-for- 
profit 4-year institutions, the least. 


NOTE: Limited to students who attended only 
one institution. Averages include zero values. 
Income categories are described in Supplemen- 
tal Note 14. In 1995- 96, 49 percent of all un- 
dergraduates were considered financially de- 
pendent for financial aid purposes, and 58 per- 
cent of dependent students enrolled full-time, 
full-year. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:1996), Undergraduate Data Analysis 
System. 
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PRICE OF ATTENDING AND AID: Average price of college attendanceand student financial aid fordependent full-time, full- 
yearundergraduates, by type of institution and family income: Academicyear 1995- 96 

Type of institution 
and family income 

Tuition/fees 

Total price 

Grants 

Net price 

Student 

loans 

Student 

earnings 

Total 

$6,067 

$12,603 

$2,222 

$10,379 

$1,584 

$3,018 

Public 4-year 

3,918 

10,759 

1,394 

9,367 

1,564 

2,912 

Low income 

3,586 

10,219 

3,195 

7,021 

1,896 

2,759 

Lower middle 

3,649 

10,396 

1,540 

8,855 

2,150 

3,256 

Upper middle 

3,767 

10,555 

690 

9,865 

1,453 

3,104 

High income 

4,541 

11,674 

494 

11,187 

921 

2,565 

Private, not-for-profit 4-year 13,250 

20,003 

4,934 

15,069 

2,403 

2,248 

Low income 

11,709 

18,155 

6,990 

11,165 

2,830 

2,301 

Lower middle 

12,641 

19,156 

6,779 

12,377 

3,049 

2,490 

Upper middle 

13,316 

19,999 

4,692 

15,310 

2,632 

2,254 

High income 

14,661 

21,832 

2,472 

19,359 

1,510 

2,064 

Public 2-year 

1,316 

6,761 

694 

6,069 

263 

4,226 

Low income 

1,202 

6,369 

1,750 

4,621 

276 

4,375 

Lower middle 

1,315 

6,883 

556 

6,326 

311 

4,159 

Upper middle 

1,416 

6,954 

188 

6,766 

303 

4,087 

High income 

1,331 

6,849 

141 

6,708 

112 

4,262 
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Section 6— Societal Support for Learning 


Indicator 59 


Private Financial Support 

Debt Burden 4 Years Af ter College 

Four years after they graduated, most 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients earned 
enough to repay their loans without undue financial burden. 


About half of all 1992-93 bachelor's degree re- 
cipients borrowed as undergraduates (NCES 
2000-188). Because excessive borrowing can 
cause problems later, it is important to identify 
and descri be the postgraduateconsequences. These 
data focus on the subset of graduates who bor- 
rowed to pay for their undergraduate education 
but had not enrolled for any further postsecondary 
education by 1997. M ost of this group (53 per- 
cent of undergraduate borrowers) presumably be- 
gan repaying their loans 6 months after they gradu- 
ated. By 1997, those employed full time (88 per- 
cent) were earning an average of $35,300. 

Among graduates who had not enrolled for fur- 
ther education by 1997, 51 percent had borrowed 
to attend college, with an average of $10,500 in 
loans (NCES 2000-188). By 1997, 18 percent 
had repaid (or had been forgiven) their education 
debts, leaving 33 percent still owing. Twenty-nine 
percent were in repayment, meaning that 4 per- 
cent had deferments, were in default, or were not 
required to repay their loans at that time Those 
with remaining debt owed an average of $7,100, 
and those repaying their loans were paying an 
average of $151 per month. 


One way to measure debt burden is to look at 
monthly student loan payments as a percentage 
of monthly income. For graduates with no fur- 
ther enrollment, the median debt burden in 1997 
was 5 percent. Debt burden increased with the 
amount borrowed and decreased as income in- 
creased. While there is no firm consensus on an 
acceptable level of debt burden, housing lenders 
typically consider 8 percent for student loan debt 
to be reasonable (Scherschel 1998). 

Undergraduate borrowing appears to have a mi- 
nor discouraging effect on further postsecondary 
enrollment in the short term, but this effect disap- 
pears over time. Graduates who had borrowed 
$5,000 or morewereless likely than nonborrowers 
to enroll for further education by 1994 (16 per- 
cent versus 20 percent) (NCES 97-286), but there 
was no statistically significant difference by 1997 
(46 to 49 percent had enrolled, regardless of 
amount borrowed) (N C ES 2000- 188). T hesefind- 
ings hold after controlling for sex; race/ethnicity; 
age at graduation; and undergraduate type of in- 
stitution, major, and gradepoint average. 


DEBT BURDEN: Percentage distribution of 1992- 93 bachelor^ degree recipients repaying their loans according to the size 
of theirdebt burden in 1997, by 1996 income and amount borrowed for undergraduate education 

Amount borrowed for 

Median 


Debt burden in 1997 1 


undergraduate education 
and 1996 personal income 

debt burden 
(percent) 

Less than 
5 percent 

5-9 

percent 

10-14 

percent 

15 percent 
or more 

Total 

5 

45 

38 

9 

7 

Total amount borrowed 
Less than $5,000 

3 

84 

12 

3 

2 

$5,000-9,999 

4 

63 

27 

6 

4 

$10,000-14,999 

6 

31 

54 

9 

7 

$15,000 or more 

7 

21 

49 

16 

14 

Total 1996 personal income 
Less than $20,000 

10 

19 

28 

23 

30 

$20,000-24,999 

6 

34 

48 

11 

7 

$25,000-34,999 

5 

38 

50 

9 

2 

$35,000-49,999 

4 

55 

38 

4 

3 

$50,000 or more 

2 

85 

15 

< 2 ) 

< 2 ) 


'Loan payment as a percentage of income. 
'Less than 0.5 percent, 

NCTE: Includes bachelor's degree recipients who 
did not enroll for further postsecondary educa- 
tion and were in repayment in 1997, Percent- 
ages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 


SOURCE: U.5. Department of Education, NCES. 
Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, 
“Second Follow-up” (B&B1993/1997), Data 
Analysis System. 
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Indicator 1 


Enrollment in Preprimary Education 


Table 1-1 Percentage of children ages 3- 5 who were enrolled in center-based early childhood care and education programs, by child and family 

characteristics: Selected years 1991- 99 

Characteristic 

1991 

1993 

1995 

1996 

1999 

Total 

52.8 

52.7 

55.1 

55.0 

59.7 

Sex 

Male 

52.4 

52.5 

55.0 

55.0 

60.8 

Female 

53.2 

52.9 

55.2 

54.9 

58.6 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

54.0 

53.5 

56.9 

57.1 

60.0 

Black 

58.3 

57.3 

59.5 

64.7 

73.2 

Hispanic 

38.8 

42.8 

37.4 

39.4 

44.2 

Other 

52.9 

51.2 

56.7 

44.7 

66.1 

Poverty status 
Below poverty 

44.2 

48.9 

45.1 

43.8 

51.5 

At or above poverty 

55.7 

53.3 

58.8 

59.1 

62.1 

Family type 
Two parents 

49.7 

52.1 

54.9 

53.8 

58.8 

One or no parent 

53.7 

54.2 

55.6 

57.9 

61.9 

Mother's education 
Less than high school 

31.5 

33.1 

34.8 

37.3 

40.3 

High school diploma or equivalent 

45.8 

43.2 

47.6 

49.0 

51.7 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

60.2 

60.3 

56.8 

57.8 

62.9 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

71.9 

73.4 

74.5 

73.0 

73.9 

Mother's employment status 
Worked 35 hours or more per week 

59.3 

61.3 

60.2 

63.1 

64.8 

Worked less than 35 hours per week 

58.0 

56.7 

62.1 

64.4 

64.0 

Looking for work 

43.2 

48.1 

51.8 

46.9 

54.6 

Not in labor force 

45.3 

44.2 

46.5 

43.1 

52.2 


NOTE: Estimates are based on children who have yet to enter kindergarten. Center-based programs include day care centers, Head Start programs, preschool, nursery school, prekindergarten, and other early 
childhood programs. Poverty estimates for 1991 and 1993 are not comparable to those for later years because respondents were not asked exact household income. Children without mothers in the home are not 
included in estimates dealing with mother's education or mother's employment status. Unemployed mothers are not shown separately but are included in the total. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), and Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, America's Children: Key National Indicators of 
Well-Being, 2000. 
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Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 


TableM 

Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in grades K- 12 (in thousands), by grade level, with projections: Fall 1965- 2010 

Fall of year 

Total 

Grades K-8 

Grades 9-12 

1965 

42,173 

30,563 

11,610 

1970 

45,894 

32,558 

13,336 

1975 

44,819 

30,515 

14,304 

1980 

40,877 

27,647 

13,231 

1985 

39,422 

27,034 

12,388 

1990 

41,217 

29,878 

11,338 

1991 

42,047 

30,506 

11,541 

1992 

42,823 

31,088 

11,735 

1993 

43,465 

31,504 

11,961 

1994 

44,111 

31,898 

12,213 

1995 

44,840 

32,341 

12,500 

1996 

45,611 

32,764 

12,847 

1997 

46,127 

33,073 

13,054 

1998 

46,535 

33,344 

13,191 

1999 

46,812 

Projected 

33,437 

13,375 

2000 

47,026 

33,521 

13,505 

2001 

47,176 

33,557 

13,619 

2002 

47,296 

33,543 

13,753 

2003 

47,373 

33,442 

13,931 

2004 

47,436 

33,237 

14,199 

2005 

47,475 

33,051 

14,423 

2006 

47,452 

32,915 

14,537 

2007 

47,365 

32,835 

14,530 

2008 

47,218 

32,825 

14,393 

2009 

47,109 

32,877 

14,232 

2010 

47,068 

32,999 

14,069 


NOTE: Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Common Core of Data, various years, and Projections of Education Statistics to 2010 (NCES 2000- 071), 2000. 
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Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 


Table 2-2 
Fall of year 

Public elementary and secondary 
Total 

'school enrollment in gradesK- 12 (in thousands), by region, with projections: Fall 1965- 2010 

Region 


Northeast 

Midwest 

South 


West 

Total 

Percent 

Total 

Percent 

Total Percent 

Total 

Percent 

1965 

42,173 

8,833 

20.9 

11,834 

28.1 

13,834 

32.8 

7,568 

17.9 

1970 

45,894 

9,860 

21.5 

12,936 

28.2 

14,759 

32.2 

8,339 

18.2 

1975 

44,819 

9,679 

21.6 

12,295 

27.4 

14,654 

32.7 

8,191 

18.3 

1980 

40,877 

8,215 

20.1 

10,698 

26.2 

14,134 

34.6 

7,831 

19.2 

1985 

39,422 

7,318 

18.6 

9,862 

25.0 

14,117 

35.8 

8,124 

20.6 

1990 

41,217 

7,282 

17.7 

9,944 

24.1 

14,807 

35.9 

9,184 

22.3 

1991 

42,047 

7,407 

17.6 

10,080 

24.0 

15,081 

35.9 

9,479 

22.5 

1992 

42,823 

7,526 

17.6 

10,198 

23.8 

15,357 

35.9 

9,742 

22.7 

1993 

43,465 

7,654 

17.6 

10,289 

23.7 

15,591 

35.9 

9,931 

22.8 

1994 

44,111 

7,760 

17.6 

10,386 

23.5 

15,851 

35.9 

10,114 

22.9 

1995 

44,840 

7,894 

17.6 

10,512 

23.4 

16,118 

35.9 

10,316 

23.0 

1996 

45,611 

8,006 

17.6 

10,638 

23.3 

16,373 

35.9 

10,594 

23.2 

1997 

46,127 

8,085 

17.5 

10,704 

23.2 

16,563 

35.9 

10,775 

23.4 

1998 

46,535 

8,145 

17.5 

10,718 

23.0 

16,713 

35.9 

10,959 

23.5 






Projected 





1999 

46,812 

8,165 

17.4 

10,730 

22.9 

16,836 

36.0 

11,081 

23.7 

2000 

47,026 

8,190 

17.4 

10,715 

22.8 

16,940 

36.0 

11,181 

23.8 

2001 

47,176 

8,206 

17.4 

10,711 

22.7 

16,992 

36.0 

11,267 

23.9 

2002 

47,296 

8,211 

17.4 

10,699 

22.6 

17,039 

36.0 

11,347 

24.0 

2003 

47,373 

8,199 

17.3 

10,674 

22.5 

17,078 

36.0 

11,422 

24.1 

2004 

47,436 

8,175 

17.2 

10,652 

22.5 

17,111 

36.1 

11,498 

24.2 

2005 

47,475 

8,135 

17.1 

10,635 

22.4 

17,132 

36.1 

11,573 

24.4 

2006 

47,452 

8,077 

17.0 

10,606 

22.4 

17,137 

36.1 

11,631 

24.5 

2007 

47,365 

8,008 

16.9 

10,563 

22.3 

17,116 

36.1 

11,679 

24.7 

2008 

47,218 

7,928 

16.8 

10,501 

22.2 

17,081 

36.2 

11,708 

24.8 

2009 

47,109 

7,863 

16.7 

10,450 

22.2 

17,045 

36.2 

11,750 

24.9 

2010 

47,068 

7,813 

16.6 

10,416 

22.1 

17,023 

36.2 

11,817 

25.1 


NOTE: Includes most kindergarten and some nursery school enrollment. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 1 for a list of states that make up each region. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Common Core of Data, various years, and Projections of Education Statistics to 2010 (NCES 2000- 071), 2000. 
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Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment 


Table 2-3 

Private elementary and secondary school enrollment in grades K- 12 (in thousands), by region: School years 1989- 90 through 1997- 98 

School year 

Total 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 

1989-90 

4,714 

1,310 

Grades K- 12 

1,340 

1,240 

824 

1991-92 

4,783 

1,280 

1,335 

1,276 

892 

1993-94 

4,743 

1,235 

1,294 

1,363 

851 

1995-96 

4,920 

1,245 

1,329 

1,416 

930 

1997-98 

4,962 

1,241 

1,328 

1,479 

915 

1989-90 

3,588 

947 

Grades K-8 

1,052 

949 

639 

1991-92 

3,657 

935 

1,059 

974 

689 

1993-94 

3,641 

907 

1,021 

1,048 

664 

1995-96 

3,760 

911 

1,042 

1,086 

721 

1997-98 

3,781 

911 

1,036 

1,126 

708 

1989-90 

1,126 

362 

Grades 9-12 

288 

291 

185 

1991-92 

1,126 

346 

276 

302 

203 

1993-94 

1,102 

328 

273 

315 

186 

1995-96 

1,160 

334 

286 

330 

209 

1997-98 

1,181 

330 

292 

353 

206 


NOTE: Estimates exclude ungraded students. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 1 for a list of states that make up each region. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Private School Surveys (PSS), various years. 
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Indicator 3 


Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 


Table 3-1 

Percentage distribution of public school students en rol led in grades K- 12 who were minorities: October 1972- 99 





Minority enrollment 


October 

White 

Total 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

1972 

77.8 

22.2 

14.8 

6.0 

1.4 

1973 

78.1 

21.9 

14.7 

5.7 

1.4 

1974 

76.8 

23.2 

15.4 

6.3 

1.5 

1975 

76.2 

23.8 

15.4 

6.7 

1.7 

1976 

76.2 

23.8 

15.5 

6.5 

1.7 

1977 

76.1 

23.9 

15.8 

6.2 

1.9 

1978 

75.5 

24.5 

16.0 

6.5 

2.1 

1979 

75.8 

24.2 

15.7 

6.6 

1.9 

1980 

72.8 

27.2 

16.2 

8.6 

2.4 

1981 

72.4 

27.6 

16.0 

8.7 

2.9 

1982 

71.9 

28.1 

16.0 

8.9 

3.2 

1983 

71.3 

28.7 

16.1 

9.2 

3.4 

1984 

71.7 

28.3 

16.1 

8.5 

3.6 

1985 

69.6 

30.4 

16.8 

10.1 

3.5 

1986 

69.1 

30.9 

16.6 

10.8 

3.6 

1987 

68.5 

31.5 

16.6 

10.8 

4.0 

1988 

68.3 

31.7 

16.5 

11.0 

4.2 

1989 

68.0 

32.0 

16.6 

11.4 

4.0 

1990 

67.6 

32.4 

16.5 

11.7 

4.2 

1991 

67.1 

32.9 

16.8 

11.8 

4.2 

1992 

66.8 

33.3 

16.9 

12.1 

4.3 

1993 

67.0 

33.0 

16.6 

12.1 

4.3 

1994 

65.8 

34.2 

16.7 

13.7 

3.8 

1995 

65.5 

34.5 

16.9 

14.1 

3.5 

1996 

63.7 

36.3 

16.6 

14.5 

5.3 

1997 

63.0 

37.0 

16.9 

14.9 

5.1 

1998 

62.4 

37.6 

17.2 

15.4 

5.1 

1999 

61.9 

38.1 

16.5 

16.2 

5.5 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 1 for information on the racial/ethnic categories. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, 1972- 99. 
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Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 


Table 3-2 

Percentage distribution of public school students enrolled in grades K- 12 who were minorities, by region: October 1972- 99 





Minority enrollment 




Minority enrollment 


October 

White 

Total 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

White 

Total 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

1972 

81.4 

18.6 

Northeast 

12.4 5.5 

0.7 

87.5 

12.5 

Midwest 

10.6 1.5 

0.3 

1973 

81.3 

18.7 

12.5 

5.5 

0.7 

87.7 

12.3 

10.6 

1.2 

0.5 

1974 

81.1 

18.9 

12.7 

5.5 

0.7 

86.6 

13.4 

11.2 

1.6 

0.7 

1975 

80.0 

20.0 

13.3 

6.1 

0.7 

86.2 

13.8 

11.7 

1.6 

0.5 

1976 

79.3 

20.7 

12.7 

6.3 

1.7 

86.9 

13.1 

11.2 

1.5 

0.4 

1977 

80.4 

19.6 

12.6 

5.8 

1.3 

85.7 

14.3 

11.8 

1.7 

0.8 

1978 

79.9 

20.1 

13.6 

5.7 

0.8 

85.9 

14.1 

11.2 

1.7 

1.2 

1979 

78.5 

21.5 

15.0 

6.0 

0.5 

86.8 

13.2 

10.3 

1.8 

1.1 

1980 

78.0 

22.0 

13.5 

6.8 

1.6 

83.8 

16.2 

12.9 

1.7 

1.5 

1981 

76.5 

23.5 

13.3 

8.2 

2.0 

84.4 

15.6 

12.1 

1.9 

1.6 

1982 

76.1 

23.9 

13.4 

8.3 

2.3 

84.6 

15.4 

11.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1983 

76.3 

23.7 

13.8 

7.9 

2.0 

83.6 

16.4 

12.5 

2.1 

1.8 

1984 

76.8 

23.2 

13.2 

7.1 

2.9 

82.2 

17.8 

13.7 

2.3 

1.8 

1985 

74.1 

25.9 

13.4 

10.4 

2.1 

79.7 

20.3 

14.7 

3.2 

2.3 

1986 

73.8 

26.2 

13.3 

10.7 

2.2 

81.8 

18.2 

13.0 

3.4 

1.8 

1987 

74.2 

25.8 

13.1 

9.5 

3.3 

80.7 

19.3 

13.8 

3.1 

2.4 

1988 

74.6 

25.4 

13.9 

8.6 

2.9 

79.7 

20.3 

14.8 

3.3 

2.2 

1989 

73.8 

26.2 

14.1 

9.1 

3.0 

80.5 

19.5 

13.8 

3.4 

2.2 

1990 

73.3 

26.7 

13.2 

10.1 

3.3 

81.7 

18.4 

13.2 

2.7 

2.5 

1991 

72.9 

27.1 

14.0 

9.9 

3.2 

81.6 

18.4 

13.0 

2.9 

2.5 

1992 

71.9 

28.1 

14.7 

9.8 

3.6 

81.5 

18.5 

13.2 

2.7 

2.6 

1993 

72.2 

27.8 

15.2 

8.8 

3.8 

80.8 

19.2 

13.4 

3.6 

2.2 

1994 

72.3 

27.7 

13.8 

10.8 

3.1 

78.1 

21.9 

14.9 

4.7 

2.3 

1995 

70.7 

29.3 

14.7 

11.6 

2.9 

79.3 

20.7 

13.9 

4.5 

2.3 

1996 

68.2 

31.8 

15.9 

12.1 

3.7 

79.9 

20.1 

12.8 

4.4 

2.9 

1997 

67.7 

32.3 

16.1 

12.3 

3.8 

79.3 

20.7 

13.3 

4.5 

2.9 

1998 

67.9 

32.1 

14.9 

13.4 

3.7 

78.4 

21.6 

13.4 

4.9 

3.3 

1999 

68.2 

31.8 

14.1 

13.0 

4.7 

76.0 

24.0 

14.1 

5.9 

4.0 
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Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 


Table 3-2 

Percentage distribution of public school students enrolled in grades K- 12 who were minorities, by region: October 1972- 99- Continued 




Minority enrollment 




Minority enrollment 


October 

White 

Total 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

White 

Total 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

1972 

69.7 

30.3 

South 

24.8 

5.0 

0.5 

72.8 

27.2 

West 

6.4 

15.3 

5.5 

1973 

69.6 

30.4 

24.8 

5.0 

0.6 

74.1 

25.9 

6.2 

14.4 

5.2 

1974 

67.8 

32.2 

25.6 

6.1 

0.5 

72.7 

27.3 

6.8 

14.9 

5.6 

1975 

67.4 

32.6 

25.2 

6.6 

0.7 

72.0 

28.0 

7.0 

14.8 

6.3 

1976 

67.1 

32.9 

25.7 

6.3 

0.9 

72.9 

27.1 

7.1 

14.8 

5.2 

1977 

67.5 

32.5 

26.3 

5.5 

0.6 

72.2 

27.8 

6.7 

14.8 

6.3 

1978 

66.4 

33.6 

26.3 

6.2 

1.1 

71.4 

28.6 

6.8 

15.2 

6.6 

1979 

68.6 

31.4 

24.6 

6.0 

0.8 

70.0 

30.0 

7.8 

15.7 

6.6 

1980 

64.6 

35.4 

25.8 

8.2 

1.4 

66.9 

33.1 

6.6 

20.5 

6.0 

1981 

64.1 

35.9 

25.9 

8.5 

1.4 

66.5 

33.5 

6.8 

18.5 

8.1 

1982 

64.1 

35.9 

26.9 

7.9 

1.1 

65.2 

34.8 

5.4 

19.9 

9.5 

1983 

63.9 

36.1 

26.0 

8.6 

1.5 

63.9 

36.1 

5.5 

20.4 

10.3 

1984 

66.0 

34.0 

24.7 

7.5 

1.8 

63.8 

36.2 

6.8 

19.6 

9.8 

1985 

63.4 

36.6 

25.9 

8.8 

2.0 

64.1 

35.9 

6.4 

20.6 

8.9 

1986 

62.2 

37.8 

26.6 

9.0 

2.2 

62.5 

37.5 

6.1 

22.0 

9.4 

1987 

61.9 

38.1 

26.3 

9.6 

2.2 

60.3 

39.7 

7.1 

22.9 

9.7 

1988 

62.2 

37.8 

25.0 

10.5 

2.3 

60.3 

39.7 

6.5 

22.7 

10.5 

1989 

61.7 

38.3 

26.1 

9.9 

2.4 

59.4 

40.6 

6.1 

24.9 

9.6 

1990 

59.9 

40.1 

27.4 

10.6 

2.1 

59.0 

41.0 

5.5 

25.1 

10.4 

1991 

59.5 

40.5 

27.7 

10.3 

2.5 

59.0 

41.0 

5.8 

25.5 

9.7 

1992 

59.5 

40.5 

27.2 

10.5 

2.7 

58.5 

41.5 

5.8 

26.3 

9.3 

1993 

60.1 

39.9 

26.4 

10.7 

2.8 

58.7 

41.3 

6.1 

25.9 

9.3 

1994 

59.2 

40.8 

26.2 

12.4 

2.2 

58.4 

41.6 

5.7 

27.5 

8.5 

1995 

59.0 

41.0 

27.0 

12.1 

1.8 

57.0 

43.0 

5.5 

29.6 

7.9 

1996 

57.7 

42.3 

26.9 

12.6 

2.8 

52.8 

47.2 

5.2 

29.4 

12.6 

1997 

57.0 

43.0 

27.0 

13.4 

2.6 

52.1 

47.9 

6.5 

29.4 

12.1 

1998 

56.0 

44.0 

28.1 

13.1 

2.9 

51.9 

48.1 

6.8 

30.1 

11.2 

1999 

55.3 

44.7 

26.9 

14.8 

3.0 

52.7 

47.3 

5.7 

30.6 

11.0 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 1 for information on the racial/ ethnic categories and a list of states that are included in each region. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, 1972- 99. 
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Parental Education; by Race/Ethnicity 


Table 4-1 Percentage distribution of 6- to 18-year-olds according to parents' highest education level, by child's race/ethnicity: 1974- 99 


Parents' highest education level 
and child's race/ethnicity 

1974 

1979 

1984 

1989 

1994 

1999 

Mother's highest education level 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less than high school 

27.1 

22.1 

16.8 

12.0 

9.5 

6.9 

High school diploma or equivalent 

51.4 

50.4 

50.3 

48.8 

37.9 

35.2 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

12.2 

16.1 

18.3 

21.3 

31.0 

31.4 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

9.3 

11.4 

14.6 

17.9 

21.6 

26.4 

Father's highest education level 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less than high school 

28.6 

22.4 

16.2 

12.2 

9.1 

8.1 

High school diploma or equivalent 

38.3 

38.7 

39.0 

38.4 

32.2 

31.5 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

13.2 

15.5 

18.3 

20.1 

27.4 

26.8 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

19.9 

23.4 

26.5 

29.3 

31.3 

33.6 

Mother's highest education level 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Black 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less than high school 

57.6 

46.4 

34.8 

26.3 

20.0 

19.6 

High school diploma or equivalent 

32.1 

36.1 

42.6 

44.4 

40.0 

37.1 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

6.8 

12.5 

15.6 

19.8 

30.0 

29.5 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

3.6 

4.9 

7.0 

9.4 

10.1 

13.9 

Father's highest education level 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less than high school 

61.3 

44.3 

33.1 

25.4 

18.2 

14.6 

High school diploma or equivalent 

27.1 

35.7 

38.4 

40.4 

42.2 

39.3 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

7.6 

12.7 

16.3 

20.6 

23.5 

29.7 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

4.0 

7.3 

12.2 

13.7 

16.1 

16.5 

Mother's highest education level 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hispanic 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less than high school 

61.8 

60.4 

60.5 

55.8 

51.8 

49.2 

High school diploma or equivalent 

28.9 

28.3 

28.2 

28.7 

26.9 

25.2 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

5.7 

7.2 

7.7 

10.2 

15.6 

18.2 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

3.5 

4.1 

3.7 

5.2 

5.7 

7.4 

Father's highest education level 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less than high school 

58.3 

57.2 

56.3 

51.6 

51.1 

48.9 

High school diploma or equivalent 

24.9 

25.0 

25.0 

27.2 

23.2 

26.2 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

8.4 

9.5 

10.5 

13.4 

17.5 

14.7 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

8.4 

8.3 

8.2 

7.7 

8.3 

10.1 


NOTE: Information on parents' highest education level is available only for those parents who live in the same household with their child. The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain 
educational attainment were changed in 1994 and weights were adjusted; see Supplemental Note 2 for more information. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 1 for 
information on the racial/ethnic categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Past and Projected Undergraduate Enrollments 


Table 5-1 

Total enrollment in degree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions (in thousands) by sex, enrollment status; and type of institution, 
with projections: Fall 1970- 2010 



Sex 


Enrollment status 

Type of institution 

Year 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Full-time 

Part-time 

4-year 

2-year 

1970 

7,376 

4,254 

3,122 

5,280 

2,096 

5,057 

2,319 

1971 

7,743 

4,418 

3,325 

5,512 

2,231 

5,164 

2,579 

1972 

7,941 

4,429 

3,512 

5,488 

2,453 

5,185 

2,756 

1973 

8,261 

4,538 

3,723 

5,580 

2,681 

5,249 

3,012 

1974 

8,798 

4,765 

4,033 

5,726 

3,072 

5,394 

3,404 

1975 

9,679 

5,257 

4,422 

6,169 

3,510 

5,709 

3,970 

1976 

9,429 

4,902 

4,527 

6,030 

3,399 

5,546 

3,883 

1977 

9,717 

4,897 

4,820 

6,094 

3,623 

5,674 

4,043 

1978 

9,691 

4,766 

4,925 

5,967 

3,724 

5,663 

4,028 

1979 

9,998 

4,821 

5,178 

6,080 

3,919 

5,781 

4,217 

1980 

10,475 

5,000 

5,475 

6,362 

4,113 

5,949 

4,526 

1981 

10,755 

5,109 

5,646 

6,449 

4,306 

6,039 

4,716 

1982 

10,825 

5,170 

5,655 

6,484 

4,341 

6,053 

4,772 

1983 

10,846 

5,158 

5,688 

6,514 

4,332 

6,123 

4,723 

1984 

10,618 

5,007 

5,611 

6,348 

4,270 

6,087 

4,531 

1985 

10,597 

4,962 

5,635 

6,320 

4,277 

6,066 

4,531 

1986 

10,798 

5,018 

5,780 

6,352 

4,446 

6,118 

4,680 

1987 

11,046 

5,068 

5,978 

6,463 

4,584 

6,270 

4,776 

1988 

11,317 

5,138 

6,179 

6,642 

4,674 

6,442 

4,875 

1989 

11,743 

5,311 

6,432 

6,841 

4,902 

6,592 

5,151 

1990 

11,959 

5,380 

6,579 

6,976 

4,983 

6,719 

5,240 

1991 

12,439 

5,571 

6,868 

7,221 

5,218 

6,787 

5,652 

1992 

12,538 

5,583 

6,955 

7,244 

5,293 

6,816 

5,722 

1993 

12,324 

5,484 

6,840 

7,179 

5,144 

6,758 

5,566 

1994 

12,263 

5,422 

6,840 

7,169 

5,094 

6,733 

5,530 

1995 

12,232 

5,401 

6,831 

7,145 

5,086 

6,739 

5,493 

1996 

12,259 

5,411 

6,848 

7,211 

5,049 

6,762 

5,497 

1997 

12,298 

5,405 

6,893 

7,306 

4,992 

6,828 

5,471 





Projected* 




1998 

12,604 

5,424 

7,179 

7,484 

5,119 

6,979 

5,625 

1999 

12,818 

5,499 

7,319 

7,562 

5,256 

7,075 

5,743 

2000 

13,079 

5,588 

7,492 

7,734 

5,346 

7,232 

5,847 

2001 

13,294 

5,671 

7,623 

7,879 

5,415 

7,363 

5,931 

2002 

13,419 

5,717 

7,702 

7,950 

5,469 

7,438 

5,981 

2003 

13,584 

5,779 

7,806 

8,061 

5,524 

7,538 

6,046 

2004 

13,753 

5,838 

7,914 

8,169 

5,583 

7,634 

6,119 

2005 

13,927 

5,895 

8,031 

8,279 

5,647 

7,735 

6,192 

2006 

14,162 

5,973 

8,189 

8,445 

5,717 

7,876 

6,286 

2007 

14,435 

6,066 

8,369 

8,645 

5,790 

8,041 

6,394 

2008 

14,738 

6,177 

8,561 

8,881 

5,857 

8,229 

6,509 

2009 

15,002 

6,278 

8,724 

9,091 

5,911 

8,398 

6,604 

2010 

15,209 

6,355 

8,855 

9,249 

5,961 

8,534 

6,675 


* Projections based on data through 1997 and middle alternative assumptions concerning the economy. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Digest of Education Statistics 2000 (NCES 2001- 034), 2001, tables 174 and 188, and Projections of Education Statistic to 2010 (NCES 2000- 071), 2000, tables 12 and 21. 
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Participation in Adult Learning 


Table 7-1 Percentageof adultsage 18 and above who participated in learning activitiesin the past 12 months, by educational attainment and age: 1991, 

1995, and 1999 


Educational attainment and age 

1991 

Total 1 

1995 

Total 1 



1999 



Total 1 Basic skills 

Type of adult learning activity 2 
Credential 3 

Full-time Part-time Work-related Personal 

Total 

37.9 

44.3 

48.1 

1.9 

6.5 

9.3 

22.2 

22.2 

Educational attainment 









Grade 8 or less 

8.0 

10.9 

14.9 

4.7 

0 

0.7 

1.6 

6.5 

Grades 9-12 4 

16.1 

23.5 

25.8 

7.6 

1.4 

4.7 

6.4 

10.3 

High school diploma or equivalent 

26.7 

33.0 

38.6 

1.3 

3.9 

6.5 

16.6 

17.6 

Some college, including vocational/ 









technical 

52.6 

58.7 

58.9 

0.8 

13.9 

13.7 

24.3 

26.1 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

56.5 

62.1 

64.8 

( 5 > 

5.6 

11.9 

37.7 

31.9 

Age 









18-24 

69.1 

68.3 

69.9 

8.9 

35.0 

13.8 

16.7 

22.5 

25-34 

42.2 

53.0 

60.3 

2.2 

7.5 

15.7 

29.7 

25.2 

35-44 

46.6 

51.0 

51.7 

0.9 

2.2 

10.6 

28.7 

25.1 

45-54 

33.3 

47.0 

49.5 

0.7 

1.7 

7.7 

27.0 

24.6 

55-64 

23.0 

28.2 

35.2 

0.4 

0.3 

4.8 

18.9 

17.3 

65 and above 

10.5 

15.2 

18.7 

0.3 

0.3 

1.2 

3.4 

14.5 


1 Estimates include participation in basic skills, work- related, credential programs, English as a Second Language, personal interest courses, apprenticeships, or participation in credential program full or part time. Adults 
who participated in apprenticeships and programs for English as a Second Language are included in the totals but are not shown separately. 

2 Percentages may not add to totals because individuals may have participated in more than one type of adult learning activity. 

3 Includes credential programs provided by either postsecondary institutions or other types of providers. 

4 In 1995 and 1999, includes adults whose highest education level was grades 9- 12 who had not received a high school diploma; in 1991, includes only adults whose highest education level was grades 9- 11. 

5 Only adults who had not received a high school diploma or equivalent, who received a high school diploma in the past 12 months, or who received a high school diploma in a foreign country and did not have a 
bachelor's degree were asked about their participation in basic education/General Education Development (GED) activities. 

NOTE: Data have been revised from previously published figures. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1991, 1995, and 1999 (Adult Education Survey). 


Table 7-2 Percentage of adults age 18 and above who partici pated in various learning activities with different providers, by type of activity: 1999 




Type of provider for various adult learning activities 



Type of activity and age 

Elementary/ 

secondary 

Post- 

secondary 

Trade 

organization 

Private 

organization 

Business Government 

Other 

Credential 

1.5 

74.0 

9.7 

1.6 

6.7 

3.8 

2.6 

Full-time 

0.8 

86.6 

6.2 

1.9 

0.7 

1.9 

1.9 

Part-time 

2.0 

65.3 

12.1 

1.5 

10.9 

5.1 

3.1 

Work-related 

4.8 

21.7 

13.4 

6.1 

52.5 

14.2 

4.3 

Personal 

4.9 

15.4 

11.9 

48.1 

19.6 

9.8 

4.5 


NOTE: Information on the type of provider of adult learning activities was aggregated as follows. Elementary/ secondary: elementary junior high school, or high school; postsecondary: 2-year community or junior 
college, 2-year vocational school, or 4- year college or university; trade organization: private vocational, trade, business, hospital, flight school, or adult learning center; private: private community organization, 
church or religious organization, tutor, or private instructor; business: business or industry or professional association; and government: federal, state, county, or local government, or public library. For each type of 
activity the percentages shown are based only on adults who participated in that activity. Percentages may add to more than 100.0 because individuals can take more than one work-related or personal- 
development course. Data have been revised from previously published figures. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1999 (Adult Education Survey). 
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Students' Overall Reading and Mathematics Performance Through 1 st Grade 


Table8-1 Children's reading and mathematics scale scoresfrom kindergarten through l a grade, by mother'seducation: 1998- 2000 


Mother's education 

Fall 

Kindergarten 

Spring 

Gain 1 

Fall 

1 st grade 
Spring 

Gain 1 

Total 

gain 2 

Total 

23 

33 

10 

Reading 

38 

57 

19 

34 

Less than high school 

18 

27 

9 

32 

48 

16 

30 

High school diploma or equivalent 

20 

31 

11 

36 

55 

19 

35 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

23 

33 

10 

39 

58 

19 

35 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

27 

37 

10 

43 

63 

20 

36 

Total 

20 

28 

8 

Mathematics 

34 

44 

10 

24 

Less than high school 

16 

23 

7 

28 

39 

11 

23 

High school diploma or equivalent 

18 

27 

9 

31 

42 

11 

24 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

20 

29 

9 

34 

45 

11 

25 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

24 

33 

9 

39 

48 

9 

24 


! Gain is calculated as the difference from fall to spring for kindergarten and 1 st grade, respectively. 

Total gain is calculated as the difference in scale score from fall kindergarten to spring 1 st grade. 

NOTE: Based on those assessed in English for all rounds of the study (excludes 19 percent of Asian/ Pacific Islander and 31 percent of Hispanic children) among children who entered kindergarten for the first 
time in fall 1998. The reading scale score ranged from 0- 72, and the mathematics score from 0- 64. See Supplemental Note 8 for more information on the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class 
of 1998- 99 (ECLS-K). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998- 99 (ECLS-K) Public-use file. 
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Children's Skills and Proficiency in Reading and Mathematic Through 1 st Grade 


Table9-1 Percentage of children demonstrating specific reading knowledge and skillsfrom kindergarten through 1 st grade, by mother's education: 1998- 

2000 



Letter recognition 



Beginning sounds 



Ending sounds 



Kindergarten 

1 st grade 

Total 

Kindergarten 

1 st grade 

Total 

Kindergarten 

1 st grade 

Total 

Mother's education 

Fall Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

gain 

Fall Spring 

Fall Spring 

gain 

Fall Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

gain 

Total 

68 

95 

99 

100 

32 

31 

74 

88 

98 

67 

18 

54 

72 

94 

76 

Less than high school 

42 

87 

96 

99 

57 

11 

54 

76 

94 

83 

4 

33 

51 

87 

83 

High school diploma 
or equivalent 

60 

93 

98 

100 

40 

22 

68 

84 

97 

75 

11 

47 

65 

93 

82 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

70 

96 

99 

100 

30 

31 

76 

90 

99 

68 

17 

56 

74 

96 

79 

Bachelor's degree or 
higher 

85 

99 

99 

100 

15 

50 

87 

96 

99 

49 

32 

71 

85 

98 

66 

Difference 1 

-43 

-12 

-3 

-1 

42 

-39 

-33 

-20 

-5 

34 

-28 

-38 

-34 

-11 

17 




Sight words 



Words in context 


Mother's education 

Kindergarten 
Fall Spring 

1 st grade 
Fall Spring 

Total 

gain 

Kindergarten 
Fall Spring 

1 st grade 
Fall Spring 

Total 

gain 

Total 

3 

14 

28 

83 

80 

1 

4 

11 

47 

46 

Less than high school 

< 2 ) 

4 

9 

64 

64 

( 2 > 

1 

2 

25 

25 

High school diploma 
or equivalent 

1 

9 

21 

78 

77 

< 2 ) 

3 

6 

40 

40 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

2 

14 

28 

85 

83 

1 

4 

10 

48 

47 

Bachelor's degree or 
higher 

5 

24 

42 

93 

88 

2 

9 

19 

64 

62 

Difference 1 

-5 

-20 

-33 

-29 

-24 

-2 

-8 

-17 

-39 

-37 


difference is calculated as the difference between the scores of children whose mother has less than a high school diploma and children whose mother has a bachelor's degree or higher. 

2 Value less than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE: Based on those assessed in English for all rounds (excludes 19 percent of Asian/Pacific Islander and 31 percent of Hispanic children). Based on children who entered kindergarten for the first time in fall 
1998. The total gain is calculated as the difference from fall kindergarten to spring 1 st grade. See Supplemental Note 8 for more information on the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998- 
99 (ECLS-K). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998- 99 (ECLS-K) Public-use file. 
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Children's Skills and Proficiency in Reading and Mathematics Through 1 st Grade 


Table9-2 Percentage of children demonstrating specific mathematics knowledge and skillsfrom kindergarten through Pgrade, by mother's education: 

1998-2000 

Number and shape Relative size Ordinality and sequence 


Kindergarten 

1 st grade 

Total 

Kindergarten 

1 st grade 

Total 

Kindergarten 

1 st grade 

Total 

Mother's education 

Fall Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

gain 

Fall Spring 

Fall Spring 

gain 

Fall Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

gain 

Total 

95 

99 

100 

100 

5 

59 

88 

95 

99 

40 

22 

59 

79 

96 

74 

Less than high school 

86 

98 

99 

100 

14 

34 

75 

88 

97 

63 

7 

36 

57 

89 

82 

High school diploma 
or equivalent 

93 

99 

100 

100 

7 

51 

85 

93 

99 

48 

15 

51 

72 

94 

79 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

95 

99 

100 

100 

5 

61 

90 

96 

99 

38 

22 

61 

81 

97 

75 

Bachelor's degree or 
higher 

99 

100 

100 

100 

1 

78 

96 

99 

100 

22 

39 

77 

91 

99 

60 

Difference 1 

-13 

-2 

-1 

0 

13 

-44 

-21 

-11 

-3 

41 

-32 

-41 

-34 

-10 

22 




Addition and subtraction 

Multiplication and division 

Mother's education 

Kindergarten 
Fall Spring 

1 st grade 
Fall Spring 

Total 

gain 

Kindergarten 
Fall Spring 

1 st grade Total 
Fall Spring gain 

Total 

4 

19 

37 

76 

72 


2 

7 

27 27 

Less than high school 

1 

7 

17 

58 

57 

< 2 ) 

1 

2 

11 11 

High school diploma 
or equivalent 

2 

13 

27 

70 

68 

< 2 ) 

1 

4 

20 20 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

4 

18 

37 

78 

74 

< 2 ) 

2 

6 

26 26 

Bachelor's degree or 
higher 

9 

32 

55 

88 

79 

1 

5 

16 

44 43 

Difference 1 

-8 

-25 

-38 

-30 

-22 

-1 

-4 

-14 

-33 -32 


difference is calculated as the difference between the scores of children whose mother has less than a high school diploma and children whose mother has a bachelor's degree or higher. 

2 Value less than 0.5 percent. 

NOTE: Based on those assessed in English for all rounds (excludes 19 percent of Asian/Pacific Islander and 31 percent of Hispanic children). Based on children who entered kindergarten for the first time in fall 
1998. The total gain is calculated as the difference from fall kindergarten to spring 1 st grade. See Supplemental Note 8 for more information on the Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998- 
99 (ECLS-K). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998- 99 (ECLS-K) Public-use file. 
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Trends in the Reading Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-0ids 


Table 10-1 

Year 

Average reading scalescores, by race/ethnicity and age: 1971- 99 

White 

Black 



Hispanic 


Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1971 

*214 

*261 

291 

*170 

*222 

*239 

- 

- 

- 

1975 

*217 

*262 

293 

181 

*226 

*241 

*183 

*233 

*252 

1980 

221 

264 

293 

189 

233 

*243 

190 

237 

261 

1984 

218 

*263 

295 

186 

236 

264 

187 

240 

268 

1988 

218 

*261 

295 

189 

243 

*274 

194 

240 

271 

1990 

217 

*262 

297 

182 

241 

267 

189 

238 

275 

1992 

218 

266 

297 

185 

238 

261 

192 

239 

271 

1994 

218 

265 

296 

185 

234 

266 

186 

*235 

263 

1996 

220 

266 

295 

191 

234 

266 

195 

238 

265 

1999 

221 

267 

295 

186 

238 

264 

193 

244 

271 


- Not available. 

* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: Although Hispanic students participated in the initial NAEP in reading in 1971, separate scores were not reported for Hispanics until 1975. See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 


Table 10-2 Averagewhite-blackand white-Hispanicscoregapsin readingachievement: 1971- 99 


Score gap 

1971 

1975 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1996 

1999 

White-black 

Age 9 

*44 

35 

32 

32 

29 

35 

33 

33 

29 

35 

Age 13 

*39 

*36 

32 

26 

*18 

*21 

29 

31 

32 

29 

Age 17 

*53 

*52 

*50 

31 

*20 

29 

37 

30 

29 

31 

White-Hispanic 

Age 9 

- 

34 

31 

30 

24 

28 

26 

32 

25 

28 

Age 13 

- 

30 

27 

23 

21 

24 

27 

30 

28 

23 

Age 17 

- 

*41 

31 

27 

24 

22 

26 

33 

30 

24 


- Not available. 

* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: The score gap is white minus black average scores and white minus Hispanic average scores. Score gaps may differ by 1 point from that achieved by subtracting the average scores of blacks and Hispanics 
from the average scores for whites due to rounding. Although Hispanic students participated in the initial NAEP in reading in 1971, separate scores were not reported for Hispanics until 1975. See Supplemental 
Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Reading Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table 10-3 

Average reading scale scores, by sex and age: 1971- 99 









Total 



Male 



Female 


Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1971 

*208 

*255 

285 

*201 

*250 

279 

214 

*261 

291 

1975 

210 

*256 

286 

*204 

*250 

280 

216 

262 

291 

1980 

215 

258 

285 

210 

254 

282 

*220 

263 

*289 

1984 

211 

257 

289 

207 

253 

284 

214 

*262 

294 

1988 

212 

257 

290 

207 

252 

*286 

216 

263 

294 

1990 

209 

*257 

290 

204 

251 

284 

215 

263 

296 

1992 

211 

260 

290 

206 

254 

284 

215 

265 

296 

1994 

211 

258 

288 

207 

251 

282 

215 

266 

295 

1996 

212 

258 

288 

207 

251 

281 

218 

264 

295 

1999 

212 

259 

288 

209 

254 

281 

215 

265 

295 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 


Table 10-4 Average reading scalescores, bytypeof school and age: 1980- 99 




Public 



Private 


Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1980 

*214 

257 

284 

227 

271 

298 

1984 

209 

255 

287 

223 

271 

303 

1988 

210 

256 

289 

223 

268 

300 

1990 

208 

255 

289 

228 

270 

311 

1992 

209 

257 

288 

225 

276 

310 

1994 

209 

256 

286 

225 

276 

306 

1996 

210 

256 

287 

227 

273 

294 

1999 

210 

257 

286 

226 

276 

307 

* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Reading Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-0ids 


Table 10-5 Reading performance levels 

Level 350: Learn from specialized reading materials 

Students at this level can extend and restructure the ideas presented in specialized and complex texts. They are also able to understand the 
links between ideas, even when those links are not explicitly stated, and to make appropriate generalizations. Performance at this level 
suggests the ability to synthesize and learn from specialized reading materials. 

Level 300: Understand complicated information 

Students at this level can understand complicated literary and informational passages, including material about topics they study at school. They 
can also analyze and integrate less familiar material about topics they study at school as well as provide reactions to and explanations of the text 
as a whole. Performance at this level suggests the ability to find, understand, summarize, and explain relatively complicated information. 

Level 250: Interrelate ideas and make generalizations 

Students at this level use intermediate skills and strategies to search for, locate, and organize the information they find in relatively lengthy 
passages and can recognize paraphrases of what they have read. They can also make inferences and reach generalizations about main ideas 
and the author's purpose from passages dealing with literature, science, and social studies. Performance at this level suggests the ability to 
search for specific information, interrelate ideas, and make generalizations. 

Level 200: Partially developed skills and understanding 

Students at this level can locate and identify facts from simple informational paragraphs, stories, and news articles. In addition, they can 
combine ideas and make inferences based on short, uncomplicated passages. Performance at this level suggests the ability to understand 
specific or sequentially related information. 

Level 150: Simple, discrete reading tasks 

Students at this level can follow brief written directions. They can also select words, phrases, or sentences to describe a simple picture and 
can interpret simple written clues to identify a common object. Performance at this level suggests the ability to carry out simple, discrete 
reading tasks. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Achievement Gap in Reading Between White and Black Students 


Table 11-1 Trends in the black-white gap in average reading scale scores, by age: 1971- 99 

Age 1971 1975 1980 1984 1988 1990 

1992 

1994 

1996 

1999 

9 

44 

35 

32 

32 

29 

35 

33 


33 

29 

35 

13 

39 

36 

32 

26 

18 

21 

29 


31 

32 

29 

17 

53 

52 

50 

31 

20 

29 

37 


30 

29 

31 

NOTE: The gap is determined by subtracting the average black score from the average white score in table 11-2. Score gaps may differ by 1 point from that achieved by subtracting the average scores of blacks 

from the average scores for whites due to rounding. 












SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1999 Long-Term Trend Assessment, and NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student 

Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 













Table 11-2 Trends in average reading scale scores, by age, score quartile, and race/ethnicity: 1971- 99 

















Difference Difference 

Age and score quartile 

1971 

1975 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1996 

1999 


1971-88* 1988-99* 







White 







Age 9 














Total 

214 

217 

221 

218 

218 

217 

218 

218 

220 

221 


4 

3 

Lower quartile 

168 

174 

180 

172 

171 

166 

172 

173 

176 

179 


3 

8 

Middle two quartiles 

217 

219 

224 

219 

219 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 


2 

4 

Upper quartile 

255 

254 

258 

262 

262 

266 

260 

259 

260 

261 


7 

-2 

Age 13 














Total 

261 

262 

264 

263 

261 

262 

266 

265 

266 

267 


0 

5 

Lower quartile 

223 

222 

228 

222 

222 

222 

223 

221 

223 

223 


-1 

1 

Middle two quartiles 

263 

264 

266 

264 

263 

263 

268 

267 

268 

269 


0 

6 

Upper quartile 

295 

299 

297 

299 

298 

300 

306 

305 

305 

306 


2 

8 

Age 17 














Total 

291 

293 

293 

295 

295 

297 

297 

296 

295 

295 


3 

0 

Lower quartile 

242 

246 

252 

250 

252 

250 

249 

245 

248 

247 


10 

-6 

Middle two quartiles 

294 

295 

295 

297 

297 

299 

301 

299 

297 

297 


2 

0 

Upper quartile 

335 

337 

329 

335 

333 

339 

339 

340 

339 

338 


-2 

5 







Black 







Age 9 














Total 

170 

181 

189 

186 

189 

182 

185 

185 

191 

186 


18 

■3 

Lower quartile 

126 

138 

144 

142 

146 

137 

141 

141 

150 

146 


20 

1 

Middle two quartiles 

171 

183 

192 

186 

187 

180 

183 

184 

189 

183 


16 

-5 

Upper quartile 

213 

221 

230 

230 

233 

230 

231 

232 

236 

230 


21 

-4 

Age 13 














Total 

222 

226 

233 

236 

243 

241 

238 

234 

234 

238 


21 

■5 

Lower quartile 

184 

184 

198 

197 

208 

201 

191 

190 

191 

195 


24 

-13 

Middle two quartiles 

223 

226 

233 

236 

242 

242 

238 

235 

235 

238 


19 

-4 

Upper quartile 

260 

268 

267 

274 

279 

281 

283 

277 

274 

281 


19 

2 

Age 17 














Total 

239 

241 

243 

264 

274 

267 

261 

266 

266 

264 


36 

-10 

Lower quartile 

189 

187 

200 

223 

233 

222 

211 

215 

223 

220 


44 

-12 

Middle two quartiles 

239 

243 

244 

264 

275 

269 

262 

268 

266 

265 


36 

-10 

Upper quartile 

287 

290 

283 

304 

314 

310 

306 

313 

310 

305 


27 

-9 


* Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1999 Long-Term Trend Assessment, and NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student 
Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Mathematics Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table 12-1 
Year 

Average mathematicsscale scores, by race/ethnicity and age: 1973- 99 

White 

Black 



Hispanic 


Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1973 

*225 

*274 

*310 

*190 

*228 

*270 

*202 

*239 

*277 

1978 

*224 

*272 

*306 

*192 

*230 

*268 

*203 

*238 

*276 

1982 

*224 

*274 

*304 

*195 

*240 

*272 

*204 

*252 

*277 

1986 

*227 

*274 

*308 

*202 

249 

279 

*205 

254 

*283 

1990 

*235 

*276 

*309 

208 

249 

289 

214 

255 

*284 

1992 

*235 

*279 

*312 

208 

250 

286 

212 

259 

292 

1994 

237 

281 

312 

212 

252 

286 

210 

256 

291 

1996 

237 

281 

313 

212 

252 

286 

215 

256 

292 

1999 

239 

283 

315 

211 

251 

283 

213 

259 

293 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 


Table 12-2 Averagewhite-blackandwhite-Hispanicsroregapsinmathematicsachievement:1973-99 


Score gap 

1973 

1978 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1996 

1999 

White-black 

Age 9 

*35 

32 

29 

25 

27 

27 

25 

25 

28 

Age 13 

*46 

*42 

34 

*24 

27 

29 

29 

29 

32 

Age 17 

*40 

*38 

32 

29 

*21 

26 

27 

27 

31 

White-Hispanic 

Age 9 

23 

21 

*20 

21 

21 

23 

27 

22 

26 

Age 13 

*35 

*34 

22 

19 

22 

20 

25 

25 

24 

Age 17 

*33 

30 

27 

24 

26 

20 

22 

21 

22 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: The score gap is white minus black average scores and white minus Hispanic average scores. Score gaps may differ by 1 point from that achieved by subtracting the average scores of blacks and Hispanics 
from the average scores for whites due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Mathematics Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table 12-3 Average mathematics scale scores, by sex and age: 1973- 99 




Total 



Male 



Female 


Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1973 

*219 

*266 

*304 

*218 

*265 

309 

*220 

*267 

*301 

1978 

*219 

*264 

*300 

*217 

*264 

*304 

*220 

*265 

*297 

1982 

*219 

*269 

*298 

*217 

*269 

*301 

*221 

*268 

*296 

1986 

*222 

*269 

*302 

*222 

*270 

*305 

*222 

*268 

*299 

1990 

*230 

*270 

*305 

*229 

*271 

*306 

230 

*270 

*303 

1992 

*230 

*273 

307 

231 

*274 

309 

*228 

272 

305 

1994 

231 

274 

306 

232 

276 

309 

230 

273 

304 

1996 

231 

274 

307 

233 

276 

310 

229 

272 

305 

1999 

232 

276 

308 

233 

277 

310 

231 

274 

307 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 


Table 12-4 Average mathematicsscale scores, by type of school and age: 1978- 99 




Public 



Private 


Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1978 

*217 

*263 

*300 

*230 

*279 

314 

1982 

*217 

*267 

*297 

*232 

*281 

311 

1986 

*220 

*269 

*301 

*230 

*276 

320 

1990 

229 

*269 

*304 

238 

*280 

318 

1992 

*228 

272 

305 

242 

283 

320 

1994 

229 

273 

304 

245 

285 

319 

1996 

230 

273 

306 

239 

286 

316 

1999 

231 

274 

307 

242 

288 

321 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Mathematics Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table 12-5 Mathematics performance levels 

Level 350: Multistep problem solving and algebra 

Students at this level can apply a range of reasoning skills to solve multistep problems. They can solve routine problems involving 
fractions and percents, recognize properties of basic geometric figures, and work with exponents and square roots. They can solve a 
variety of two-step problems using variables, identify equivalent algebraic expressions, and solve linear equations and inequalities. They 
are developing an understanding of functions and coordinate systems. 

Level 300: Moderately complex procedures and reasoning 

Students at this level are developing an understanding of numbers systems. They can compute with decimals, simple fractions, and 
commonly encountered percents. They can identify geometric figures, measure lengths and angles, and calculate areas of rectangles. 
These students are also able to interpret simple inequalities, evaluate formulas, and solve simple linear equations. They can find averages, 
make decisions based on information drawn from graphs, and use logical reasoning to solve problems. They are developing the skills to 
operate with signed numbers, exponents, and square roots. 

Level 250: Numerical operations and beginning problem solving 

Students at this level have an initial understanding of the four basic operations. They are able to apply whole number addition and 
subtraction skills to one-step word problems and money situations. In multiplication, they can find the product of a two-digit and a one- 
digit number. They can also compare information from graphs and charts and are developing an ability to analyze simple logical relations. 

Level 200: Beginning skills and understandings 

Students at this level have considerable understanding of two-digit numbers. They can add two-digit numbers but are still developing an 
ability to regroup in subtraction. They know some basic multiplication and division facts, recognize relations among coins, can read 
information from charts and graphs, and use simple measurement instruments. They are developing some reasoning skills. 

Level 150: Simple arithmetic facts 

Students at this level know some basic addition and subtraction facts, and most can add two-digit numbers without regrouping. They 
recognize simple situations in which addition and subtraction apply. They are also developing rudimentary classification skills. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Science Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table 13-1 

Year 

Average science scale scores, by race/ethniclty and age: 1970- 99 

White 

Black 



Hispanic 


Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1970 

*236 

*263 

*312 

*179 

*215 

258 

- 

- 

- 

1973 

*231 

*259 

304 

*177 

*205 

250 

- 

- 

- 

1977 

*230 

*256 

*298 

*175 

*208 

*240 

*192 

*213 

*262 

1982 

*229 

*257 

*293 

*187 

*217 

*235 

*189 

225 

*249 

1986 

*232 

*259 

*298 

196 

222 

253 

199 

226 

*259 

1990 

237 

264 

*301 

196 

226 

253 

206 

232 

*261 

1992 

239 

267 

304 

200 

224 

256 

205 

*238 

270 

1994 

240 

267 

306 

201 

224 

257 

201 

232 

261 

1996 

239 

266 

307 

202 

226 

260 

207 

232 

269 

1999 

240 

266 

306 

199 

227 

254 

206 

227 

276 


- Not available. 

* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: The NAEP in science was first administered to 17-year-olds in 1969 and to 9- and 13-year-olds in 1970. Although Hispanic students participated in the initial assessments, their scores were not reported 
separately until 1977. See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 


Table 13-2 Averagewhite-blackand white-Hispanicscoregapsin scienceachievement: 1970- 99 


Score gap 

1970 

1973 

1977 

1982 

1986 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1996 

1999 

White-black 

Age 9 

*57 

*55 

*55 

42 

36 

41 

39 

39 

37 

41 

Age 13 

*49 

*53 

*48 

40 

38 

38 

43 

43 

40 

39 

Age 17 

54 

54 

57 

58 

45 

48 

48 

49 

47 

52 

White-Hispanic 

Age 9 

- 

- 

38 

40 

32 

31 

34 

39 

32 

34 

Age 13 

- 

- 

43 

32 

33 

32 

*30 

34 

34 

39 

Age 17 

- 

- 

35 

*44 

38 

39 

34 

45 

38 

30 


- Not available. 

* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: The score gap is white minus black average scores and white minus Hispanic average scores. Score gaps may differ by 1 point from that achieved by subtracting the average scores of blacks and Hispanics 
from the average scores for whites due to rounding. The NAEP in science was first administered to 17-year-olds in 1969 and to 9- and 13-year-olds in 1970. Although Hispanic students participated in the initial 
assessments, their scores were not reported separately until 1977. See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Science Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table 13-3 

Average science scale scores, by sex and age: 1970- 99 









Total 



Male 



Female 


Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1970 

*225 

255 

*305 

228 

257 

*314 

*223 

253 

*297 

1973 

*220 

*250 

296 

*223 

*252 

304 

*218 

*247 

288 

1977 

*220 

*247 

*290 

*222 

*251 

297 

*218 

*244 

*282 

1982 

*221 

*250 

*283 

*221 

256 

*292 

*221 

*245 

*275 

1986 

*224 

*251 

*288 

227 

256 

*295 

*221 

*247 

*282 

1990 

229 

255 

*290 

230 

259 

*296 

227 

252 

*285 

1992 

231 

*258 

294 

*235 

260 

299 

227 

*256 

289 

1994 

231 

257 

294 

232 

259 

300 

230 

254 

289 

1996 

230 

256 

296 

231 

260 

300 

228 

252 

292 

1999 

229 

256 

295 

231 

259 

300 

228 

253 

291 


* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: The NAEP in science was first administered to 17-year- olds in 1969 and to 9- and 13-year- olds in 1970. See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 


Table 13-4 Average science scale scores, by type of school and age: 1977- 99 




Public 



Private 


Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1977 

*218 

*245 

*288 

235 

268 

308 

1982 

*220 

*249 

*282 

231 

264 

*292 

1986 

*223 

251 

*287 

233 

263 

321 

1990 

228 

254 

*289 

237 

269 

308 

1992 

229 

*257 

292 

240 

265 

312 

1994 

229 

255 

292 

242 

268 

310 

1996 

228 

254 

295 

238 

268 

304 

1999 

228 

254 

293 

239 

269 

311 

* Significantly different from 1999. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Trends in the Science Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table 13-5 Science performance levels 

Level 350: Integrates specialized scientific information 

Students at this level can infer relationships and draw conclusions using detailed scientific knowledge from the physical sciences, 
particularly chemistry. They can also apply basic principles of genetics and interpret the social implications of research in this field. 

Level 300: Analyzes scientific procedures and data 

Students at this level can evaluate the appropriateness of the design of an experiment. They have more detailed scientific knowledge 
and the skill to apply their knowledge in interpreting information from text and graphs. These students also exhibit a growing under- 
standing of principles from the physical sciences. 

Level 250: Applies general scientific information 

Students at this level can interpret data from simple tables and make inferences about the outcomes of experimental procedures. They 
exhibit knowledge and understanding of the life sciences, including a familiarity with some aspects of animal behavior and of ecological 
relationships. These students also demonstrate some knowledge of basic information from the physical sciences. 

Level 200: Understands simple scientific principles 

Students at this level are developing some understanding of simple scientific principles, particularly in the life sciences. For example, 
they exhibit some rudimentary knowledge of the structure and function of plants and animals. 

Level 150: Knows everyday science facts 

Students at this level know some general scientific facts of the type that could be learned from everyday experiences. They can read 
simple graphs, match the distinguishing characteristics of animals, and predict the operation of familiar apparatuses that work according 
to mechanical principles. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 4 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000- 469), 2000. 
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Table 14-1 Average mathematicsand science performance of 8 th -graders, by sex and country: 1999 


Mathematics: mean score Science: mean score 


Country 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

International average 

487 

489 

485 

488 

495 

480 

Australia 

525 

526 

524 

540 

549 

532 

Belgium-Flemish 

558 

556 

560 

535 

544 

526 

Bulgaria 

511 

511 

510 

518 

525 

511 

Canada 

531 

533 

529 

533 

*540 

526 

Chile 

392 

397 

388 

420 

*432 

409 

Chinese Taipei 

585 

587 

583 

569 

*578 

561 

Cyprus 

476 

474 

479 

460 

465 

455 

Czech Republic 

520 

*528 

512 

539 

*557 

523 

England 

496 

505 

487 

538 

*554 

522 

Finland 

520 

522 

519 

535 

540 

530 

Hong Kong SAR 

582 

581 

583 

530 

537 

522 

Hungary 

532 

535 

529 

552 

*565 

540 

Indonesia 

403 

405 

401 

435 

444 

427 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 

422 

*432 

408 

448 

*461 

430 

Israel * 1 

466 

*474 

459 

468 

476 

461 

Italy 

479 

484 

475 

493 

503 

484 

Japan 

579 

582 

575 

550 

556 

543 

Jordan 

428 

425 

431 

450 

442 

460 

Korea, Republic of 

587 

590 

585 

549 

*559 

538 

Latvia-LSS 2 

505 

508 

502 

503 

*510 

495 

Lithuania 3 

482 

483 

480 

488 

*499 

478 

Macedonia, Republic of 

447 

447 

446 

458 

458 

458 

Malaysia 

519 

517 

521 

492 

498 

488 

Moldova 

469 

471 

468 

459 

465 

454 

Morocco 

337 

344 

326 

323 

330 

312 

Netherlands 

540 

542 

538 

545 

*554 

536 

New Zealand 

491 

487 

495 

510 

513 

506 

Philippines 

345 

337 

352 

345 

339 

351 

Romania 

472 

470 

475 

472 

475 

468 

Russian Federation 

526 

526 

526 

529 

*540 

519 

Singapore 

604 

606 

603 

568 

578 

557 

Slovak Republic 

534 

536 

532 

535 

*546 

525 

Slovenia 

530 

531 

529 

533 

*540 

527 

South Africa 

275 

283 

267 

243 

253 

234 

Thailand 

467 

465 

469 

482 

484 

481 

Tunisia 

448 

*460 

436 

430 

*442 

417 

Turkey 

429 

429 

428 

433 

434 

431 

United States 

502 

505 

498 

515 

*524 

505 


* The average male score for this country is significantly different from the average female score for this country. 

1 Did not meet international sampling and/or other guidelines. See Supplemental Note 5 for details. 

2 Only Latvian- speaking schools were tested. 

3 Lithuania tested the same cohort of students as other countries, but later in 1999, at the beginning of the next school year. 

NOTE: Eighth grade in most countries. See Supplemental Note 5 for details. The international average is the average of the national average of the 38 countries. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: Comparisons of International Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science Achievement from a U.S. Perspective, 1995 and 1999 (NCES 2001- 028), 
2000 . 
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Table 14-2 Average mathematicsand science performance of S^-graders, by country: 1995 and 1999 

Mathematics: mean score Science: mean score 

1995-99 1995-99 


Country 

1995 

1999 

difference * 1 

1995 

1999 

difference 1 

International average 

519 

521 

2 

518 

521 

3 

Australia 2 3 

519 

525 

6 

527 

540 

14 

Belgium-Flemish 

550 

558 

8 

533 

535 

2 

Bulgaria 2 

527 

511 

-16 

545 

518 

*-27 

Canada 

521 

531 

*10 

514 

533 

*19 

Cyprus 

468 

476 

*9 

452 

460 

8 

Czech Republic 

546 

520 

*-26 

555 

539 

-16 

England 2 

498 

496 

-1 

533 

538 

5 

Hong Kong SAR 

569 

582 

13 

510 

530 

20 

Hungary 

527 

532 

5 

537 

552 

*16 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 

418 

422 

4 

463 

448 

-15 

Italy 

491 

485 

-6 

497 

498 

1 

Japan 

581 

579 

-2 

554 

550 

-5 

Korea, Republic of 

581 

587 

6 

546 

549 

3 

Latvia-LSS 23 

488 

505 

*17 

476 

503 

*27 

Lithuania 2 ' 4 

472 

482 

10 

464 

488 

*25 

Netherlands 2 

529 

540 

11 

541 

545 

3 

New Zealand 

501 

491 

-10 

511 

510 

-1 

Romania 2 

474 

472 

-1 

471 

472 

1 

Russian Federation 

524 

526 

2 

523 

529 

7 

Singapore 

609 

604 

-4 

580 

568 

-12 

Slovak Republic 

534 

534 

0 

532 

535 

3 

Slovenia 2 

531 

530 

-1 

541 

533 

-8 

United States 

492 

502 

9 

513 

515 

2 


* 1999 average is statistically different from the 1995 average. 

1 Difference is calculated by subtracting the 1995 score from the 1999 score. Details may not sum due to rounding. 

2 Did not meet international sampling and/or other guidelines in 1995, 1999, or both years. See Supplemental Note 5 for details. 

3 Only Latvian-speaking schools were tested. 

4 Lithuania tested the same cohort of students as other countries, but later in 1999, at the beginning of the next school year. 

NOTE: Eighth grade in most countries. See Supplemental Note 5 for details. International average is the average of the national averages of the 23 countries. Scores for 1995 are based on rescaled data. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: Comparisons of International Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science Achievement from a U.S. Perspective, 1995 and 1999 (NCES 2001- 028), 
2000 . 
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International Gomparisonsof ^-Graders' Performance in MathematicsandSaence 


Table 14-3 Score difference from the international average forall participating countries, by mathematicsand science performance of 4 th -graders in 1995 

and8 th -gradersin 1999 



Mathematics 


Science 

Country 

4 th -graders 
in 1995 

8 th -graders 
in 1999 

4 th -graders 
in 1995 

8 th -graders 
in 1999 

International average 

517 

524 

514 

524 

Australia 1 

O 

1 

*28 

*16 

Canada 

*-12 

7 

*12 


Cyprus 

*-42 

*-48 

*-64 

*-64 

Czech Republic 

*23 

-4 

*18 

*15 

England 1 

*-33 

*-28 

*14 

*14 

Hong Kong SAR 

*40 

*58 

-6 

5 

Hungary 1 

4 

8 

-6 

*28 

Iran, Islamic Republic of 

*-130 

*-102 

*-134 

*-76 

Italy 1 

-7 

*-39 

10 

*-26 

Japan 

*50 

*55 

*39 

*25 

Korea, Republic of 

*63 

*63 

*62 

*24 

Latvia-LSS 12 

*-18 

*-19 

*-27 

*-21 

Netherlands 1 

*32 

16 

*17 

*21 

New Zealand 

*-48 

*-33 

-9 

*-15 

Singapore 

*73 

*80 

10 

*44 

Slovenia 1 

8 

6 

8 

9 

United States 

O 

*-22 

*28 

-9 


* The average score for this country is significantly different from the international average for the indicated year. 

1 Did not meet international sampling and/or other guidelines for 4 th grade in 1995. See Supplemental Note 5 for details. 

2 Only Latvian- speaking schools were tested. 

NOTE: Fourth and 8 th grade in most countries. See Supplemental Note 5 for details. International average is the average of the national averages of the 17 countries. Scores for 1995 are based on rescaled data. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: Comparisons of International Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science Achievement from a U.S. Perspective, 1995 and 1999 (NCES 2001- 028), 
2000 . 
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Indicator 15 


Adult Literacy Habits and Media Use 


Table 15-1 Percentagedistributionofthepopulationage25andaboveaccordingtotheirreadinghabits,byselectedpersonalandcommunitycharacteristiC5: 
1999 


Frequency of having 
read a newspaper 


Characteristic 

Number of magazines read regularly 
5 or more 3-4 1-2 0 

Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly/ 

hardly 

ever 

Read a book in the 
past 6 months 
Yes No 

Read 

regularly* 

Total 

19.9 

28.4 

33.4 

18.3 

56.5 

26.3 

17.2 

64.3 

35.7 

50.2 

Sex 

Male 

21.5 

27.9 

32.3 

18.3 

59.1 

24.9 

16.0 

57.0 

43.1 

45.9 

Female 

18.5 

28.8 

34.5 

18.2 

54.1 

27.7 

18.2 

71.0 

29.0 

54.2 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

21.4 

30.1 

33.7 

14.8 

61.0 

25.6 

13.5 

66.2 

33.8 

53.1 

Black 

16.3 

31.8 

29.1 

22.7 

50.8 

28.8 

20.4 

64.0 

36.0 

46.9 

Hispanic 

9.6 

15.2 

34.7 

40.5 

28.7 

28.1 

43.2 

45.4 

54.7 

28.5 

Other 

24.1 

19.8 

36.7 

19.4 

53.3 

28.9 

17.8 

71.4 

28.6 

50.2 

Age 

25-34 

16.8 

28.7 

37.8 

16.7 

40.5 

38.7 

20.8 

67.6 

32.4 

48.9 

35-44 

21.1 

27.0 

35.2 

16.7 

50.8 

31.6 

17.7 

68.9 

31.2 

53.2 

45-54 

21.6 

27.9 

32.8 

17.6 

58.3 

23.8 

18.0 

66.6 

33.4 

53.8 

55-64 

19.8 

31.7 

30.8 

17.8 

64.4 

19.1 

16.5 

59.2 

40.9 

49.0 

65 and above 

20.2 

28.0 

27.7 

24.0 

77.8 

11.0 

11.3 

54.2 

45.8 

43.9 

Education 

Less than high school 

7.0 

16.8 

32.8 

43.4 

39.3 

25.7 

35.0 

37.2 

62.8 

21.8 

High school diploma or equivalent 17.8 

29.1 

35.9 

17.3 

57.0 

27.8 

15.3 

60.2 

39.8 

45.9 

Some college, including 

vocational/technical 

18.2 

36.5 

36.1 

9.3 

59.0 

23.5 

17.5 

75.8 

24.2 

59.9 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

30.8 

32.2 

29.5 

7.5 

64.9 

25.1 

10.1 

83.4 

16.6 

70.8 

Household income 

$15,000 or less 

10.4 

19.1 

31.0 

39.5 

43.9 

27.7 

28.4 

49.6 

50.5 

30.5 

$15,001-30,000 

16.1 

28.3 

33.9 

21.7 

53.6 

26.5 

19.9 

57.8 

42.2 

43.9 

$30,001-50,000 

18.0 

28.1 

37.7 

16.2 

55.4 

28.1 

16.5 

65.2 

34.9 

49.9 

$50,001-75,000 

20.2 

32.4 

34.1 

13.3 

58.3 

27.4 

14.3 

67.2 

32.2 

53.6 

More than $75,000 

31.5 

30.7 

28.7 

9.2 

66.5 

22.4 

11.1 

76.0 

24.0 

65.8 
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Adult Literacy Habits and Media Use 


Table 15-1 Percentage distribution of the population age 25 and above according to their reading habits, by selected personal and community characteristics: 

1999- Continued 


Frequency of having 
read a newspaper 


Characteristic 

Number of magazines read regularly 
5 or more 3-4 1-2 O 

Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly/ 

hardly 

ever 

Read a book in the 
past 6 months 
Yes No 

Read 

regularly* 

Marital status 

Never married 

21.7 

29.4 

33.3 

15.6 

52.2 

29.5 

18.3 

70.7 

29.3 

53.7 

Married/remarried 

20.5 

29.6 

33.1 

16.8 

57.2 

26.3 

16.5 

63.3 

36.7 

50.7 

Divorced/separated/widowed 

16.9 

23.6 

34.5 

25.0 

56.9 

24.4 

18.7 

63.6 

36.4 

46.2 

Number of children 

None 

21.2 

29.3 

31.6 

17.9 

63.7 

21.7 

14.6 

63.1 

36.9 

50.6 

One 

21.4 

29.4 

33.0 

16.3 

46.6 

36.3 

17.1 

68.0 

32.0 

53.5 

Two or more 

16.3 

25.9 

37.6 

20.3 

47.0 

30.3 

22.7 

64.5 

35.5 

47.5 

Employment status 

Employed 

20.9 

29.6 

34.0 

15.5 

54.8 

29.2 

16.0 

67.7 

32.3 

53.7 

Unemployed, looking for work 

19.8 

23.4 

36.7 

20.1 

38.7 

39.4 

21.9 

74.1 

26.0 

48.1 

Not in labor force 

17.7 

26.2 

31.7 

24.4 

62.2 

18.4 

19.4 

55.4 

44.6 

42.4 

Region 

Northeast 

21.1 

29.2 

32.4 

17.2 

62.8 

22.5 

14.7 

64.2 

35.8 

51.3 

South 

17.8 

28.7 

34.0 

19.4 

55.0 

28.7 

16.3 

66.0 

34.0 

50.7 

Midwest 

20.5 

28.6 

35.4 

15.5 

58.6 

28.2 

13.2 

60.4 

39.6 

49.7 

West 

21.4 

26.9 

31.2 

20.6 

50.2 

24.2 

25.5 

65.9 

34.1 

49.0 

Urbanicity 

Urban, inside urban area 

19.1 

29.1 

32.5 

19.4 

55.3 

25.4 

19.3 

66.2 

33.8 

50.7 

Urban, outside urban area 

23.4 

25.9 

35.7 

15.0 

64.1 

24.0 

11.9 

63.1 

36.9 

52.7 

Rural 

20.4 

27.8 

34.8 

17.0 

56.0 

29.8 

14.2 

59.9 

40.1 

47.9 


* This category consists of people who reported doing all three of the following activities: read a newspaper at least once a week, read one or more magazines regularly, and read a book in the past 6 months. 
NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 3 for more information on the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). See Supplemental Note 1 for information 
on the racial/ ethnic, region, and urbanicity categories. Adults were asked about their reading activities for literature printed in English only; the survey may underestimate the reading habits of adults whose 
primary language is not English. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) 1999 Data Files: Adult Education and Life-Long Learning Survey (NCES 2000- 079), 2000. 
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Table 16-1 Number and percentage of students in grades 6- 12 who participated in community service and service-learning, by selected characteristics: 

1996 and 1999 


Characteristic 

Number of students 
(thousands) 

Participation in 
community service 

Participation in service- 
learning among students 
who did community service 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

Total 

25,726 

26,921 

49 

52 

56 

57 

Grade level 







6-8 

11,535 

11,633 

47 

48 

59 

62 

9-10 

7,429 

7,955 

45 

50 

54 

53 

11-12 

6,760 

7,318 

56 

61 

54 

56 

Sex 







Male 

13,190 

13,666 

45 

47 

54 

56 

Female 

12,537 

13,255 

53 

57 

58 

59 

Race/ethnicity 







White 

17,322 

17,827 

53 

56 

52 

54 

Black 

4,112 

4,126 

43 

48 

68 

69 

Hispanic 

3,281 

3,511 

38 

38 

65 

69 

Other 

1,012 

1,457 

50 

54 

57 

58 

Language spoken most at home by student 







English 

24,164 

24,885 

50 

53 

56 

57 

Other 

1,562 

2,036 

32 

35 

65 

68 

Parents' education 







Less than high school 

2,469 

2,517 

34 

37 

69 

69 

High school diploma or equivalent 

7,775 

7,175 

42 

46 

60 

64 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

7,472 

8,068 

48 

50 

57 

59 

Bachelor's degree 

3,881 

4,291 

58 

62 

50 

53 

Professional/graduate degree 

4,129 

4,870 

64 

64 

51 

49 

School type 







Public 

23,343 

24,618 

47 

50 

54 

56 

Private 







Religious 

1,851 

1,741 

69 

71 

71 

67 

Nonsectarian 

533 

561 

57 

68 

65 

67 

Enrollment 







Less than 300 

2,754 

3,011 

49 

56 

61 

63 

300-599 

7,782 

7,849 

50 

48 

54 

61 

600-999 

6,439 

6,610 

48 

52 

57 

57 

1,000 or more 

8,751 

9,451 

49 

54 

56 

54 

School practice 







Requires and arranges service 

4,242 

4,971 

56 

60 

67 

71 

Requires service only 

394 

465 

19 

35 

- 

53 

Arranges service only 

17,446 

18,282 

52 

54 

56 

56 

Neither requires nor arranges service 

3,644 

3,202 

30 

29 

27 

32 

- Not available. 


NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 1 for information on racial/ethnic categories, parents' education, and community service. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on 
the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Youth Service- Learning and (immunity Service Among 6 th - Through 12 th -Grade Students in the United States: 1996 and 1999 (NCES 2000- 028), 2000. 
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Table 16-2 Percentage distribution of students in grades 6- 12 who reported school practices to promote student community service, by selected 

characteristics: 1996 and 1999 

School requires and School requires but School arranges but School neither 

arranges community does not arrange does not require requires nor arranges 


service community service community service community service 


Characteristic 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

Total 

16 

18 

2 

2 

68 

68 

14 

12 

Grade level 

6-8 

13 

15 

2 

2 

67 

68 

18 

15 

9-10 

21 

23 

2 

2 

65 

66 

12 

9 

11-12 

18 

20 

1 

1 

71 

70 

11 

9 

Sex 

Male 

15 

19 

2 

2 

69 

67 

14 

12 

Female 

18 

18 

1 

2 

66 

69 

14 

11 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

15 

16 

1 

1 

69 

71 

15 

12 

Black 

19 

21 

2 

3 

66 

63 

12 

13 

Hispanic 

22 

27 

3 

3 

64 

59 

11 

11 

Other 

18 

23 

1 

1 

68 

64 

14 

12 

School type 

Public 

4 

16 

2 

2 

70 

70 

15 

12 

Private 

Religious 

42 

40 

2 

2 

46 

49 

10 

8 

Nonsectarian 

31 

39 

1 

2 

60 

47 

8 

12 

Enrollment 

Less than 300 

15 

16 

1 

4 

65 

64 

19 

16 

300-599 

16 

17 

2 

2 

66 

68 

16 

13 

600-999 

15 

18 

1 

1 

69 

69 

14 

12 

1,000 or more 

18 

21 

2 

1 

69 

68 

11 

10 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 1 for information on racial/ethnic categories and Supplemental Note 3 for more information on the National Household Education 
Surveys Program (NHES). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Youth Service- Learning and (immunity Service Among 6 th - Through 12 th -Grade Students in the United States: 1996 and 1999 (NCES 2000- 028), 2000. 
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Education and Health 


Table 17-1 Percentage of the population age 25 and above who reported being in excellent or very good health, by educational attainment and selected 

characteristics: 1997 


Characteristic 

Less than 
high school 

High school 
diploma or 
equivalent 

Some college, 
including 
vocational/ 
technical 

Bachelor's 
degree or 
higher 

Total 

Total 

38.7 

57.8 

67.6 

79.7 

61.4 

Sex 

Male 

42.3 

60.4 

69.0 

80.2 

63.9 

Female 

35.5 

55.7 

66.5 

79.2 

59.2 

Family income 

Less than $20,000 

31.0 

42.5 

49.5 

64.3 

40.5 

$20,000-34,999 

41.9 

55.1 

61.7 

71.2 

55.9 

$35,000-54,999 

48.8 

63.2 

71.3 

79.7 

67.5 

$55,000-74,999 

54.0 

72.8 

76.1 

81.7 

75.2 

$75,000 or more 

59.8 

71.5 

77.9 

86.0 

80.3 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

37.7 

58.7 

69.1 

81.1 

63.7 

Black 

31.8 

51.6 

60.2 

70.4 

50.9 

Hispanic 

45.2 

61.0 

67.4 

77.8 

56.3 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

47.1 

55.2 

60.0 

71.7 

61.0 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 

32.6 

50.8 

62.2 

71.5 

49.0 

Age 

25-34 

56.7 

71.5 

77.3 

88.0 

74.9 

35-44 

48.5 

65.7 

72.6 

84.3 

69.8 

45-54 

40.4 

56.1 

66.2 

79.7 

63.2 

55-64 

29.1 

49.3 

57.3 

72.8 

51.2 

65 and above 

27.6 

40.1 

46.1 

55.3 

38.3 

Metropolitan area status 

2.5 million or more 

42.4 

60.1 

67.5 

80.1 

63.9 

1-2.49 million 

40.8 

60.2 

68.6 

81.2 

64.8 

Less than 1 million 

38.5 

57.9 

67.7 

79.7 

61.6 

Nonmetropolitan area 

33.9 

53.8 

66.3 

75.4 

54.9 

Region 

Northeast 

39.9 

61.1 

68.5 

81.0 

63.6 

Midwest 

37.5 

59.0 

68.7 

80.5 

62.8 

South 

36.8 

54.8 

66.5 

78.1 

58.4 

West 

42.8 

58.0 

67.4 

80.2 

63.1 

NOTE: Includes those who responded excellent or very good on a scale of excellent, very good, good, fair, and poor. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control, National Center for Health Statistics. National Health Interview Survey, 1997. 
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Table 18-1 

Year 

Median annual earnings(in constant 2000 dollars) of all wageand salary workersages 25- 34, by sexand educational attainment level: March 
1970-99 

Male Female 

Grades 

9-11 

High school 
diploma or 
equivalent 

Some college 
including 
vocational/ 
technical 

Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 

Grades 

9-11 

High school 
diploma or 
equivalent 

Some college 
including 
vocational/ 
technical 

Bachelor's 
degree 
or higher 

1970 

$30,346 

$36,726 

$40,074 

$45,484 

$8,925 

$15,166 

$18,150 

$27,656 

1971 

31,039 

36,935 

38,947 

45,219 

10,045 

15,656 

17,942 

29,345 

1972 

30,845 

38,951 

39,342 

46,065 

10,235 

16,217 

19,188 

29,047 

1973 

32,579 

39,326 

39,118 

45,610 

11,122 

15,929 

20,301 

28,401 

1974 

29,965 

37,122 

37,765 

42,491 

9,833 

15,815 

18,885 

27,463 

1975 

26,882 

34,318 

36,681 

40,089 

10,161 

15,810 

19,594 

27,249 

1976 

27,191 

34,740 

35,920 

41,279 

10,080 

16,544 

18,815 

26,170 

1977 

26,970 

34,968 

35,779 

41,175 

10,527 

16,820 

20,613 

25,757 

1978 

26,928 

35,197 

36,802 

41,422 

8,839 

16,424 

19,139 

25,460 

1979 

26,214 

34,533 

36,455 

40,033 

11,687 

16,585 

19,788 

25,770 

1980 

23,575 

32,100 

33,459 

38,242 

10,624 

16,469 

20,454 

25,042 

1981 

21,939 

29,898 

31,849 

38,691 

9,842 

16,055 

19,776 

24,777 

1982 

19,773 

27,785 

31,030 

37,253 

10,427 

15,680 

18,905 

25,551 

1983 

19,598 

27,945 

31,622 

37,809 

10,542 

15,857 

19,662 

26,438 

1984 

18,111 

28,622 

32,995 

38,864 

9,341 

16,564 

20,072 

26,702 

1985 

19,395 

27,536 

32,707 

41,276 

10,415 

16,618 

19,582 

28,053 

1986 

19,204 

27,660 

32,602 

41,608 

10,690 

16,534 

20,075 

29,437 

1987 

20,305 

28,082 

31,804 

41,743 

11,404 

16,932 

21,171 

30,164 

1988 

19,469 

28,759 

31,570 

40,720 

9,305 

16,640 

21,780 

30,131 

1989 

19,559 

28,040 

31,479 

40,656 

10,037 

16,020 

21,118 

30,889 

1990 

18,628 

26,259 

30,051 

38,770 

9,139 

15,872 

21,223 

30,503 

1991 

16,471 

25,563 

29,161 

39,019 

9,910 

15,539 

20,534 

29,516 

1992 

16,596 

24,389 

27,668 

39,070 

11,724 

15,339 

20,575 

30,684 

1993 

16,201 

24,231 

27,218 

38,014 

8,905 

15,172 

19,909 

30,245 

1994 

16,588 

24,589 

28,149 

37,437 

9,248 

15,993 

19,244 

29,822 

1995 

17,847 

24,213 

26,891 

37,553 

9,436 

15,346 

19,603 

29,328 

1996 

16,926 

24,663 

28,233 

38,593 

9,789 

15,366 

19,579 

28,940 

1997 

18,191 

25,618 

28,453 

38,410 

10,279 

16,276 

19,817 

31,024 

1998 

18,569 

26,717 

31,118 

41,695 

10,989 

15,863 

20,736 

31,789 

1999 

18,582 

26,842 

31,208 

42,341 

10,174 

16,770 

21,008 

32,145 


NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See 
Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. The Consumer Price Index (CPI) was used to adjust earnings into constant dollars; see Supplemental Note 1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Table 18-2 Ratioof median annual eamingsof all wage and salary workersages 25- 34 whose highest level of education wasgrades9- 11, somecollege, or 

a bachelor's degree or higher, compared with those with a high school diploma or equivalent, by sex: March 1970- 99 


Year 

Grades 9- 

11 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1970 

0.83 

0.59 

1.09 

1.20 

1.24 

1.82 

1971 

0.84 

0.64 

1.05 

1.15 

1.22 

1.87 

1972 

0.79 

0.63 

1.01 

1.18 

1.18 

1.79 

1973 

0.83 

0.70 

0.99 

1.27 

1.16 

1.78 

1974 

0.81 

0.62 

1.02 

1.19 

1.14 

1.74 

1975 

0.78 

0.64 

1.07 

1.24 

1.17 

1.72 

1976 

0.78 

0.61 

1.03 

1.14 

1.19 

1.58 

1977 

0.77 

0.63 

1.02 

1.23 

1.18 

1.53 

1978 

0.77 

0.54 

1.05 

1.17 

1.18 

1.55 

1979 

0.76 

0.70 

1.06 

1.19 

1.16 

1.55 

1980 

0.73 

0.65 

1.04 

1.24 

1.19 

1.52 

1981 

0.73 

0.61 

1.07 

1.23 

1.29 

1.54 

1982 

0.71 

0.66 

1.12 

1.21 

1.34 

1.63 

1983 

0.70 

0.66 

1.13 

1.24 

1.35 

1.67 

1984 

0.63 

0.56 

1.15 

1.21 

1.36 

1.61 

1985 

0.70 

0.63 

1.19 

1.18 

1.50 

1.69 

1986 

0.69 

0.65 

1.18 

1.21 

1.50 

1.78 

1987 

0.72 

0.67 

1.13 

1.25 

1.49 

1.78 

1988 

0.68 

0.56 

1.10 

1.31 

1.42 

1.81 

1989 

0.70 

0.63 

1.12 

1.32 

1.45 

1.93 

1990 

0.71 

0.58 

1.14 

1.34 

1.48 

1.92 

1991 

0.64 

0.64 

1.14 

1.32 

1.53 

1.90 

1992 

0.68 

0.76 

1.13 

1.34 

1.60 

2.00 

1993 

0.67 

0.59 

1.12 

1.31 

1.57 

1.99 

1994 

0.67 

0.58 

1.14 

1.20 

1.52 

1.86 

1995 

0.74 

0.61 

1.11 

1.28 

1.55 

1.91 

1996 

0.69 

0.64 

1.14 

1.27 

1.56 

1.88 

1997 

0.71 

0.63 

1.11 

1.22 

1.50 

1.91 

1998 

0.70 

0.69 

1.16 

1.31 

1.56 

2.00 

1999 

0.69 

0.61 

1.16 

1.25 

1.58 

1.92 


NOTE: This ratio is most useful when compared with 1.0. For example, the ratio of 1.58 for males in 1999 whose highest level of education was a bachelor's degree or higher means that they earned 58 percent 
more than males who had a high school diploma or equivalent. The ratio of 0.69 for males in 1999 whose highest level of education was grades 9- 11 means that they earned 31 percent less than males who 
had a high school diploma or equivalent. The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed 
and weights were adjusted. See Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Annual Earnings of Young Adults 


Table 18-3 

Ratio of median annual earningsof all male to allfemalewage and salaryworkersages25- 34, by educational attainment: March 1970- 99 

Year 

Grades 9-11 

High school diploma 
or equivalent 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

1970 

3.40 

2.42 

2.21 

1.64 

1971 

3.09 

2.36 

2.17 

1.54 

1972 

3.01 

2.40 

2.05 

1.59 

1973 

2.93 

2.47 

1.93 

1.61 

1974 

3.05 

2.35 

2.00 

1.55 

1975 

2.65 

2.17 

1.87 

1.47 

1976 

2.70 

2.10 

1.91 

1.58 

1977 

2.56 

2.08 

1.74 

1.60 

1978 

3.05 

2.14 

1.92 

1.63 

1979 

2.24 

2.08 

1.84 

1.55 

1980 

2.22 

1.95 

1.64 

1.53 

1981 

2.23 

1.86 

1.61 

1.56 

1982 

1.90 

1.77 

1.64 

1.46 

1983 

1.86 

1.76 

1.61 

1.43 

1984 

1.94 

1.73 

1.64 

1.46 

1985 

1.86 

1.66 

1.67 

1.47 

1986 

1.80 

1.67 

1.62 

1.41 

1987 

1.78 

1.66 

1.50 

1.38 

1988 

2.09 

1.73 

1.45 

1.35 

1989 

1.95 

1.75 

1.49 

1.32 

1990 

2.04 

1.65 

1.42 

1.27 

1991 

1.66 

1.65 

1.42 

1.32 

1992 

1.42 

1.59 

1.34 

1.27 

1993 

1.82 

1.60 

1.37 

1.26 

1994 

1.79 

1.54 

1.46 

1.26 

1995 

1.89 

1.58 

1.37 

1.28 

1996 

1.73 

1.61 

1.44 

1.33 

1997 

1.77 

1.57 

1.44 

1.24 

1998 

1.69 

1.68 

1.50 

1.31 

1999 

1.83 

1.60 

1.49 

1.32 


NOTE: This ratio is most useful when compared with 1.0. For example, the ratio of 1.32 in 1999 for those whose highest level of education was a bachelor's degree or higher means that males who had attained 
a bachelor's degree or higher earned 32 percent more than females with the same level of educational attainment. The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were 
changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodology for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Indicator 19 


Educational Plans 


Table 19-1 Percentage distributionsof high school seniors according to their plansfor postsecondary education, by sex: 1983, 1990, and 1998 




1983 



1990 



1998 


Postsecondary plans 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Attend a technical/vocational school 

Definitely will 

9.6 

10.2 

8.8 

8.7 

9.1 

8.2 

8.2 

9.4 

7.0 

Probably will 

18.9 

20.6 

17.3 

15.2 

16.5 

13.7 

13.8 

16.7 

11.0 

Definitely/probably won't 

71.5 

69.2 

73.9 

76.1 

74.4 

78.1 

78.0 

73.9 

82.0 

Graduate from a 2-year college program 

Definitely will 

13.2 

10.7 

15.4 

16.2 

13.8 

18.6 

17.0 

14.5 

19.3 

Probably will 

23.4 

22.1 

24.7 

22.6 

22.2 

22.9 

22.0 

23.0 

20.7 

Definitely/probably won't 

63.4 

67.1 

59.9 

61.2 

64.0 

58.5 

61.0 

62.5 

60.1 

Graduate from a 4-year college program 

Definitely will 

35.8 

35.1 

36.8 

48.1 

45.8 

50.9 

55.4 

50.0 

60.9 

Probably will 

22.4 

23.4 

21.4 

22.2 

24.0 

20.4 

22.7 

24.5 

21.0 

Definitely/probably won't 

41.8 

41.5 

41.8 

29.7 

30.2 

28.7 

21.9 

25.4 

18.1 

Attend graduate or professional school 

Definitely will 

10.8 

10.4 

11.2 

15.3 

14.2 

16.6 

20.5 

17.1 

23.8 

Probably will 

23.4 

22.8 

24.1 

30.4 

29.8 

31.3 

32.9 

31.4 

34.8 

Definitely/probably won't 

65.9 

66.8 

64.7 

54.3 

56.0 

52.1 

46.6 

51.6 

41.4 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. The data do not meet NCE5 standards for response rates. Students were asked how likely it was that they would participate in different types of 
postsecondary education. The 1990 estimates are revised slightly from those published in Indicator 24, The Condition of Education 2000. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. Monitoring the Future Survey: 1983, 1990, and 1998. 
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Peer Culture of High School Seniors 


Table 20-1 Percentage distributions of 12 th -graders according to the importance they placed on various student characteristics for having high status in 
theirschool, by sex: 1983, 1990, and 1998 




1983 



1990 



1998 


Student characteristics 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Being a good athlete 

Great or very great 

48.2 

51.1 

46.3 

55.3 

57.2 

53.9 

53.0 

56.2 

50.0 

Moderate 

29.1 

30.6 

27.6 

26.2 

24.9 

27.0 

27.5 

26.0 

29.5 

Little or no 

22.6 

18.3 

26.1 

18.4 

17.9 

19.1 

19.4 

17.8 

20.6 

Planning to attend college 

Great or very great 

40.3 

37.8 

42.8 

49.3 

45.4 

53.2 

48.0 

43.3 

52.7 

Moderate 

31.1 

31.7 

30.9 

29.3 

28.7 

30.3 

27.5 

28.2 

26.6 

Little or no 

28.7 

30.5 

26.3 

21.4 

25.9 

16.5 

24.5 

28.5 

20.7 

Getting good grades 

Great or very great 

49.3 

47.5 

50.2 

48.4 

45.6 

51.5 

45.2 

41.5 

48.6 

Moderate 

34.4 

33.6 

35.8 

33.2 

32.2 

34.2 

30.6 

30.5 

30.4 

Little or no 

16.2 

18.9 

14.0 

18.4 

22.2 

14.3 

24.3 

28.0 

21.1 

Leading student activities 

Great or very great 

40.3 

39.0 

41.7 

41.9 

35.8 

48.4 

41.1 

39.7 

42.5 

Moderate 

33.3 

34.9 

32.1 

35.0 

36.0 

33.7 

34.2 

33.9 

34.8 

Little or no 

26.3 

26.1 

26.2 

23.1 

28.1 

17.8 

24.7 

26.3 

22.6 

Coming from the right family 

Great or very great 

34.7 

33.0 

35.3 

33.8 

32.3 

35.4 

34.0 

32.5 

35.0 

Moderate 

30.6 

28.7 

32.9 

32.9 

31.8 

34.2 

27.5 

27.0 

28.6 

Little or no 

34.7 

38.3 

31.8 

33.3 

35.9 

30.4 

38.5 

40.6 

36.4 

Having a nice car 

Great or very great 

28.2 

30.8 

25.3 

32.0 

35.0 

29.4 

30.3 

31.9 

28.2 

Moderate 

31.6 

33.1 

30.5 

33.0 

32.1 

33.2 

29.6 

30.8 

29.1 

Little or no 

40.2 

36.2 

44.2 

35.1 

32.9 

37.4 

40.1 

37.3 

42.6 

Knowing a lot about intellectual matters 

Great or very great 

24.7 

26.1 

22.8 

29.0 

29.7 

28.8 

27.6 

29.1 

26.0 

Moderate 

36.7 

37.4 

35.8 

38.9 

39.9 

38.1 

35.0 

34.1 

36.0 

Little or no 

38.7 

36.5 

41.4 

32.1 

30.5 

33.1 

37.4 

36.8 

38.0 


NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. The data do not meet NCE5 standards for response rates. 
SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. Monitoring the Future Survey: 1983, 1990, and 1998. 
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Indicator 23 


Status Dropout Rates, by Race/Ethnicity 


Table 23-1 

Statusdropout rates of 16- to 24-yearolds, by race/ethnicity: October 1972- 99 





Race/ethnicity (percent] 

I* 


Year 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

1972 

14.6 

12.3 

21.3 

34.3 

1973 

14.1 

11.6 

22.2 

33.5 

1974 

14.3 

11.9 

21.2 

33.0 

1975 

13.9 

11.4 

22.9 

29.2 

1976 

14.1 

12.0 

20.5 

31.4 

1977 

14.1 

11.9 

19.8 

33.0 

1978 

14.2 

11.9 

20.2 

33.3 

1979 

14.6 

12.0 

21.1 

33.8 

1980 

14.1 

11.4 

19.1 

35.2 

1981 

13.9 

11.4 

18.4 

33.2 

1982 

13.9 

11.4 

18.4 

31.7 

1983 

13.7 

11.2 

18.0 

31.6 

1984 

13.1 

11.0 

15.5 

29.8 

1985 

12.6 

10.4 

15.2 

27.6 

1986 

12.2 

9.7 

14.2 

30.1 

1987 

12.7 

10.4 

14.1 

28.6 

1988 

12.9 

9.6 

14.5 

35.8 

1989 

12.6 

9.4 

13.9 

33.0 

1990 

12.1 

9.0 

13.2 

32.4 

1991 

12.5 

8.9 

13.6 

35.3 

1992 

11.0 

7.7 

13.7 

29.4 

1993 

11.0 

7.9 

13.6 

27.5 

1994 

11.5 

7.7 

12.6 

30.0 

1995 

12.0 

8.6 

12.1 

30.0 

1996 

11.1 

7.3 

13.0 

29.4 

1997 

11.0 

7.6 

13.4 

25.3 

1998 

11.8 

7.7 

13.8 

29.5 

1999 

11.2 

7.3 

12.6 

28.6 


* Due to relatively small sample sizes, American Indians/Alaskan Natives and Asians/ Pacific Islanders are included in the total but are not shown separately. 

NOTE: Numbers for years 1987 through 1999 reflect new editing procedures instituted by the Bureau of the Census for cases with missing data on school enrollment items. Numbers for years 1992 through 1999 
reflect new wording of the educational attainment item in the CPS beginning in 1992. Numbers for years 1994 through 1999 reflect changes in the CPS due to newly instituted computer- assisted interviewing 
and the change in the population controls used in the 1990 Census- based estimates, with adjustments for undercounting in the 1990 Census. See Supplementary Note 2 for more information. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Status Dropout Rates, by Race/Ethnicity 


Table 23-2 Status dropout rates and number and percentage distribution of dropouts ages 16- 24, by selected characteristics: October 1999 


Number of status 


Characteristic 

Status dropout 
rate (percent) 

dropouts 

(thousands) 

Population 

(thousands) 

Percent of all 
dropouts 

Percent of 
population 

Total 


11.2 

3,829 

34,173 

100.0 

100.0 

Sex 

Male 


11.9 

2,032 

17,106 

53.1 

50.1 

Female 


10.5 

1,797 

17,066 

46.9 

49.9 

Race/ethnicity 1 

White 


7.3 

1,636 

22,408 

42.7 

65.6 

Black 


12.6 

621 

4,942 

16.2 

14.5 

Hispanic 


28.6 

1,445 

5,060 

37.7 

14.8 

Asian/Pacific Islander 


4.3 

65 

1,515 

1.7 

4.4 

Age 

16 


3.5 

139 

3,995 

3.6 

11.7 

17 


6.7 

278 

4,137 

7.3 

12.1 

18 


12.6 

489 

3,870 

12.8 

11.3 

19 


13.6 

559 

4,121 

14.6 

12.1 

20-24 


13.1 

2,366 

18,050 

61.8 

52.8 

Immigration status 

Born outside the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
Hispanic 44.2 944 

2,250 

26.0 

6.6 

Non-Hispanic 


7.0 

133 

1,909 

3.5 

5.6 

First generation 2 

Hispanic 


16.1 

240 

1,494 

6.3 

4.4 

Non-Hispanic 


5.0 

94 

1,893 

2.5 

5.5 

Second generation or more 3 
Hispanic 

16.0 

211 

1,316 

5.5 

3.9 

Non-Hispanic 


8.5 

2,156 

25,130 

56.3 

74.1 

Region 

Northeast 


8.7 

531 

6,133 

13.9 

17.9 

Midwest 


8.3 

676 

8,177 

17.7 

23.8 

South 


12.7 

1,516 

11,902 

39.6 

34.8 

West 


13.8 

1,106 

8,021 

28.9 

23.5 


1 Due to relatively small sample sizes, American Indians/Alaskan Natives are included in the total but are not shown separately. 

individuals defined as "first generation" were born in the 50 states or the District of Columbia, and one or both of their parents were born outside the 50 states and the District of Golumbia. 
individuals defined as "second generation or more" were born in the 50 states or the District of Golumbia, as were both of their parents. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Gensus. October Current Population Survey, 1999. 
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Mathematic Curriculum and Gollege Enrollment 


Table 24^1 Percentage of 1992 high school graduates who completed advanced mathematlcscoursesin high school, by 8 th -grade mathematics proficiency 

and parents’ education according to whether they had taken algebra in the 8 th grade 


Parents with no college Parents with Parents with 

(first generation) some college bachelor's degree or higher 


8 th -grade mathematics proficiency 

No algebra 
in 8 th grade 

Algebra 
in 8 th grade 

No algebra 
in 8 th grade 

Algebra 
in 8 th grade 

No algebra 
in 8 th grade 

Algebra 
in 8 th grade 

Total 

18.4 

49.8 

30.1 

74.7 

50.9 

89.9 

Below level 1 

6.4 

— 

6.7 

— 

36.5 

— 

Level 1 (simple arithmetic) 

12.8 

43.6 

22.0 

35.5 

32.9 

65.2 

Level 2 (simple operations) 

29.2 

56.8 

39.6 

67.6 

57.2 

87.4 

Level 3 (simple problem solving) 

53.8 

82.5 

67.4 

92.6 

72.5 

94.5 


- Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: An example of how the percentages in the tables should be read is as follows. Beginning in row "Level 1” under "8 th - grade mathematics proficiency, "the 12.8 means "among students who tested at level 
2 proficiency, 12.8 percent of first- generation students who did not take algebra in 8 th grade completed advanced mathematics in high school." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1994), Data Analysis System. 


Perceptions of College Cbsts 


Table 25-1 AmongeMo^-gradereand theirparentswho reported postsecondary education plansforthe student, the percentage distributionsaccording 

to the accuracy of their estimates for tuition and fees for the postsecondary institution that students planned to attend: 1999 




Percentage of students 


Percentage of students' parents 

Student or parent 
characteristic 

Estimated 
tuition within 
25 percent 
of actual* 

Over- 

estimated 

Under- 

estimated 

Could not 
estimate 

Estimated 
tuition within 
25 percent 
of actual* 

Over- 

estimated 

Under- 

estimated 

Could not 
estimate 

Total 

16.3 

11.9 

5.2 

66.6 

26.0 

21.0 

7.1 

45.8 

Grade 

6-8 

11.4 

3.0 

2.2 

83.6 

22.9 

15.6 

5.7 

55.9 

9-10 

16.4 

10.4 

4.5 

68.7 

26.2 

21.6 

5.7 

46.5 

11-12 

24.0 

28.1 

10.7 

37.2 

31.0 

29.1 

11.1 

28.9 

Parents' education 

Less than high school 

13.6 

7.5 

4.3 

74.6 

7.2 

5.0 

2.2 

85.5 

High school diploma or equivalent 14.7 

10.6 

5.1 

69.6 

17.5 

13.8 

5.1 

63.5 

Some college, including 

vocational/technical 

14.8 

11.0 

5.5 

68.7 

23.9 

24.0 

8.2 

43.9 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

19.1 

14.6 

5.2 

61.0 

38.0 

27.0 

8.8 

26.2 

Household income 

$15,000 or less 

12.5 

9.0 

5.3 

73.3 

12.1 

13.7 

6.3 

67.9 

$15,001-30,000 

15.9 

10.3 

6.0 

67.9 

18.6 

15.4 

5.4 

60.6 

$30,001-50,000 

14.8 

11.7 

5.8 

67.7 

24.6 

20.2 

7.3 

47.9 

$50,001-75,000 

17.0 

14.0 

4.9 

64.1 

32.9 

24.4 

8.6 

34.1 

More than $75,000 

20.2 

13.9 

3.8 

62.1 

38.1 

29.1 

7.8 

25.0 


*An accurate estimate was within 25 percent of the actual average tuition and fees for the type of postsecondary institution students intended to attend in their state of residence. 
NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1999 (Parent and Youth Interview Surveys). 
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Immediate Transition to College 


Table 26-1 

Percentage of high school completers who were enrolled in college the October after completing high school, by family income and race/ 
ethnicity: October 1972- 99 




Family income 1 



Race/ethnicity 2 






Low 

Middle 

High 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

October 

Total 

Annual 

3-year 

average 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

3-year 

average 

Annual 

3-year 

average 

1972 

49.2 

26.1 

< 3 ) 

45.2 

63.8 

49.7 

44.6 

< 3 ) 

45.0 

< 3 ) 

1973 

46.6 

20.3 

< 3 ) 

40.9 

64.4 

47.8 

32.5 

41.4 

54.1 

48.8 

1974 

47.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47.2 

47.2 

40.5 

46.9 

53.1 

1975 

50.7 

31.2 

< 3 ) 

46.2 

64.5 

51.1 

41.7 

44.5 

58.0 

52.7 

1976 

48.8 

39.1 

32.3 

40.5 

63.0 

48.8 

44.4 

45.3 

52.7 

53.6 

1977 

50.6 

27.7 

32.4 

44.2 

66.3 

50.8 

49.5 

46.8 

50.8 

48.8 

1978 

50.1 

31.4 

29.8 

44.3 

64.0 

50.5 

46.4 

47.5 

42.0 

46.1 

1979 

49.3 

30.5 

31.6 

43.2 

63.2 

49.9 

46.7 

45.2 

45.0 

46.3 

1980 

49.3 

32.5 

32.2 

42.5 

65.2 

49.8 

42.7 

44.0 

52.3 

49.6 

1981 

53.9 

33.6 

32.9 

49.2 

67.6 

54.9 

42.7 

40.3 

52.1 

48.7 

1982 

50.6 

32.8 

33.6 

41.7 

70.9 

52.7 

35.8 

38.8 

43.2 

49.4 

1983 

52.7 

34.6 

34.0 

45.2 

70.3 

55.0 

38.2 

38.0 

54.2 

46.7 

1984 

55.2 

34.5 

36.3 

48.4 

74.0 

59.0 

39.8 

39.9 

44.3 

49.3 

1985 

57.7 

40.2 

35.9 

50.6 

74.6 

60.1 

42.2 

39.5 

51.0 

46.1 

1986 

53.8 

33.9 

36.8 

48.5 

71.0 

56.8 

36.9 

43.5 

44.0 

42.3 

1987 

56.8 

36.9 

37.6 

50.0 

73.8 

58.6 

52.2 

44.2 

33.5 

45.0 

1988 

58.9 

42.5 

42.4 

54.7 

72.8 

61.1 

44.4 

49.7 

57.1 

48.5 

1989 

59.6 

48.1 

45.6 

55.4 

70.7 

60.7 

53.4 

48.0 

55.1 

52.7 

1990 

60.1 

46.7 

44.8 

54.4 

76.6 

63.0 

46.8 

48.9 

42.7 

52.5 

1991 

62.5 

39.5 

42.4 

58.4 

78.2 

65.3 

46.4 

47.2 

57.2 

52.6 

1992 

61.9 

40.9 

43.6 

57.0 

79.0 

64.3 

48.2 

50.0 

55.0 

58.2 

1993 

61.5 

50.4 

44.0 

56.9 

79.3 

62.9 

55.6 

51.3 

62.2 

55.7 

1994 

61.9 

41.0 

41.2 

57.8 

78.4 

64.5 

50.8 

52.4 

49.1 

55.0 

1995 

61.9 

34.2 

41.5 

56.1 

83.4 

64.3 

51.2 

52.9 

53.7 

51.6 

1996 

65.0 

48.6 

47.1 

62.7 

78.0 

67.4 

56.0 

55.4 

50.8 

57.6 

1997 

67.0 

57.0 

50.6 

60.8 

82.2 

68.2 

58.5 

58.8 

65.6 

55.3 

1998 

65.6 

46.4 

50.9 

64.9 

77.3 

68.5 

61.9 

59.8 

47.4 

51.9 

1999 

62.9 

49.4 

< 3 ) 

59.5 

76.0 

66.3 

58.9 

< 3 ) 

42.3 

< 3 ) 


- Not available. Data on family income were not available in 1974. 

Tow income is the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes, high income is the top 20 percent of all family incomes, and middle income is the 60 percent in between. See Supplemental Note 2 for further 
discussion. 

included in the total but not shown separately are high school completers from other racial/ethnic groups. 

3 Due to small sample sizes for the low income, black, and Hispanic categories, 3-year averages also were calculated for each category. For example, the 3-year average for blacks in 1973 is the average 

percentage of black high school completers ages 16- 24 who were enrolled in college the October after completing high school in 1972, 1973, and 1974. Thus, 3-year averages cannot be calculated for 1972 and 

1998 and for groups of 3 years in which some data are not available (e.g., 1973- 75 for the low- income category). 

NOTE: Includes those ages 16- 24 completing high school in a given year. The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey 

methodology for the Current Population Survey was changed and weights were adjusted. See Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Immediate Transition to College 


Table 26-2 

Percentage distribution of high school completers who were enrolled in college the October after com pleti ng high school according to sexand 


type of institution: October 1972- 99 

Male 



Female 


October 

Total 

2-year 

4-year 

Total 

2-year 

4-year 

1972 

52.7 

- 

- 

46.0 

- 

- 

1973 

50.0 

14.6 

35.4 

43.4 

15.2 

28.2 

1974 

49.4 

16.6 

32.8 

45.9 

13.9 

32.0 

1975 

52.6 

19.0 

33.6 

49.0 

17.4 

31.6 

1976 

47.2 

14.5 

32.7 

50.3 

16.6 

33.8 

1977 

52.1 

17.2 

35.0 

49.3 

17.8 

31.5 

1978 

51.1 

15.6 

35.5 

49.3 

18.3 

31.0 

1979 

50.4 

16.9 

33.5 

48.4 

18.1 

30.3 

1980 

46.7 

17.1 

29.7 

51.8 

21.6 

30.2 

1981 

54.8 

20.9 

33.9 

53.1 

20.1 

33.0 

1982 

49.1 

17.5 

31.6 

52.0 

20.6 

31.4 

1983 

51.9 

20.2 

31.7 

53.4 

18.4 

35.1 

1984 

56.0 

17.7 

38.4 

54.5 

21.0 

33.5 

1985 

58.6 

19.9 

38.8 

56.8 

19.3 

37.5 

1986 

55.8 

21.3 

34.5 

51.9 

17.3 

34.6 

1987 

58.3 

17.3 

41.0 

55.3 

20.3 

35.0 

1988 

57.1 

21.3 

35.8 

60.7 

22.4 

38.3 

1989 

57.6 

18.3 

39.3 

61.6 

23.1 

38.5 

1990 

58.0 

19.6 

38.4 

62.2 

20.6 

41.6 

1991 

57.9 

22.9 

35.0 

67.1 

26.8 

40.3 

1992 

60.0 

22.1 

37.8 

63.8 

23.9 

40.0 

1993 

58.7 

22.4 

36.3 

64.0 

22.4 

41.6 

1994 

60.6 

23.0 

37.5 

63.2 

19.1 

44.1 

1995 

62.6 

25.3 

37.4 

61.3 

18.1 

43.2 

1996 

60.1 

21.5 

38.5 

69.7 

24.6 

45.1 

1997 

63.6 

21.4 

42.2 

70.3 

24.1 

46.2 

1998 

62.4 

24.4 

38.0 

69.1 

24.3 

44.8 

1999 

61.4 

21.0 

40.5 

64.4 

21.1 

43.3 


- Not available. Data for type of institution were not collected until 1973. 

NOTE: Includes those ages 16- 24 completing high school in a given year. The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey 
methodology for the Current Population Survey was changed and weights were adjusted. See Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Immediate Transition to College 


Table 26 -3 Percentage of high school completers who were enrolled in college the October after completing high school, by parents' education: October 

1990-99 

Parents' education 1 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

60.1 

62.5 

61.9 

61.5 

61.9 

61.9 

65.0 

67.0 

65.6 

62.9 

Less than high school 

33.9 

42.6 

33.1 

47.1 

43.0 

27.3 

45.0 

51.4 

49.8 

36.3 

High school diploma or equivalent 

49.0 

51.0 

55.5 

52.3 

49.9 

47.0 

56.1 

61.7 

57.2 

54.4 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

65.6 

67.5 

67.5 

62.7 

65.0 

70.2 

66.6 

62.6 

67.7 

60.3 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

83.1 

87.2 

81.3 

87.9 

82.5 

87.7 

85.2 

86.1 

82.3 

82.2 

Not available 2 

47.7 

42.1 

38.0 

42.0 

43.1 

30.8 

45.6 

51.3 

50.1 

53.1 


Barents' highest education level is defined as either the highest educational attainment of the two parents who reside with the student, or if only one parent is in the residence, the highest educational 
attainment of that parent; or when neither parent resides with the student, the highest educational attainment of the head of the household. 

Barents' highest education level is not available for those who do not live with their parents and who are classified as the head of the household (not including those who live in college dormitories), and for 
those whose parents' educational attainment was not reported. In 1998, approximately 12 percent of high school completers ages 16- 24 were in this category. 

NOTE: Includes those ages 16- 24 completing high school in a given year. The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey 
methodology for the Current Population Survey was changed and weights were adjusted. See Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, various years. 


Persistence of Beginning Postsecondary Students 


Table 27-1 Number of 1995- 96 beginning postsecondary students enrolled and percentage distribution according to attainment by 1998, by initial goal 

and transfer status 


No degree 


Number Still enrolled 


Initial goal and 

enrolled 

Highest degree attained by 1998 

Less-than 


Not 

transfer status 

(thousands) 

Certificate 

Associate's 

Bachelor's 

4-year 

4-year 

enrolled 

Total 1 

3,321 

10.4 

5.1 

0.3 

17.2 

34.6 

32.3 

Certificate 2 

469 

51.7 

2.0 

< 3 ) 

8.2 

1.6 

36.5 

Did not transfer 

430 

52.3 

1.6 

— 

6.7 

0.9 

38.5 

Upward or lateral transfer 

35 

41.2 

7.5 

( 3 > 

24.9 

10.1 

16.4 

Associate's degree 

882 

6.2 

14.5 

0.1 

31.6 

6.6 

41.1 

Did not transfer 

710 

6.2 

9.3 

— 

34.3 

2.4 

47.8 

Downward transfer 

19 

21.4 

8.3 

- 

33.2 

- 

37.2 

Upward or lateral transfer 

153 

4.4 

39.3 

0.4 

18.6 

26.8 

10.5 

Bachelor's degree or transfer 

1,603 

1.5 

2.7 

0.7 

12.5 

63.2 

19.4 

Did not transfer 

1,217 

1.3 

2.2 

0.9 

8.7 

65.3 

21.7 

Downward transfer 

96 

5.1 

3.1 

- 

60.6 

12.1 

19.1 

Lateral transfer 

289 

1.0 

4.8 

0.2 

12.7 

71.5 

9.8 


- Not applicable. 

includes students without a specific degree goal, 
includes a small number with a downward transfer. 

3 Value less than 0.05 percent. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:1996/1998). 
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Indicator 29 


Remediation and Degree Completion 


Table29-1 Percentage distribution of postsecondary education students in degree-granting institutions according to type and amount of remedial 
courseworkand degree completion: 1980- 93 




Type and amount of remedial coursework 


Highest degree 

Any reading 

Two or fewer courses: 
mathematics only 

Two or more courses but 
no reading courses (and not 
two mathematics courses) 

Only one course, not 
mathematics or reading 

No courses 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

None 

66 

55 

57 

45 

44 

Associate's 

13 

10 

17 

10 

5 

Bachelor's or more 

21 

35 

26 

45 

51 


NOTE: Higher education students were 1982 high school seniors who attended college by age 29- 30. Students who attended only subbaccalaureate vocational/technical schools are not included. See Supplemental 
Note 6 for the definition of remedial courses. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "Postsecondary Education Transcript Study" (HS&B:So PETS). 


Table 29-2 Percentagedistributionofstudentswhotookanyremedial readingormathematicscoursesincollegeaccordingtootherremedialcoursework 
taken: 1980- 93 


Number of additional remedial courses Any remedial Any remedial 


Remedial courses 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four or more 

mathematics 

reading 

Any remedial reading courses 

15.1 

23.2 

19.7 

12.6 

29.3 

66.7 

- 

Any remedial mathematics courses 

46.0 

23.0 

14.9 

6.4 

9.7 

- 

23.6 


- Not applicable. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 6 for the definition of remedial courses. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "Postsecondary Education Transcript Study" (HS&B:So PETS). 


Table 29-3 Percentage distribution of postsecondary education students according to type and amount of remedial coursework in college and types of 
degree-granting institutions attended: 1980- 93 


Type and amount of remedial coursework 
Two or 
more courses 


Institution attended 

Percentage of 
all students 

Total 

Any 

reading 

Two or 
fewer courses: 
mathematics 
only 

but no reading 
courses (and not 
two mathematics 
courses) 

Only one course, 
not mathematics 
or reading 

No 

courses 

Total 

100 

100 

13 

14 

17 

9 

47 

4-year only 

44 

100 

9 

13 

9 

9 

60 

2-year only 

29 

100 

18 

13 

22 

9 

37 

2-year and 4-year only 

18 

100 

12 

19 

24 

9 

36 

Other combinations* 

9 

100 

13 

15 

22 

9 

41 


* Attendance at subbaccalaureate vocational/technical school in addition to 2-year and/or 4- year institutions. 

NOTE: Higher education students were 1982 high school seniors who attended college by age 29- 30. Students who attended only subbaccalaureate vocational/technical schools are not included. See Supplemental 
Note 6 for the definition of remedial courses. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "Postsecondary Education Transcript Study" (HS&B:So PETS). 
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Degrees Earned by Women 


Table 30-1 Percentage of master’sand doctoral degreesearned by women, by field of study: 1970- 71 and 1997- 98 




Master's degrees 

Doctoral degrees 

Field of study 

1970-71 

1997-98 

1970-71 

1997-98 

Total* 

40.1 

57.1 

14.3 

42.0 

Health professions and related sciences 

55.3 

77.7 

16.5 

62.5 

Education 

56.2 

76.4 

21.0 

63.2 

Psychology 

40.6 

73.1 

24.0 

67.5 

English language and literature/ letters 

60.6 

66.1 

28.8 

59.1 

Communications 

34.6 

61.3 

13.1 

52.4 

Visual and performing arts 

47.4 

58.8 

22.2 

51.3 

Biological/life sciences 

33.6 

52.4 

16.3 

42.5 

Social sciences and history 

28.5 

46.7 

13.9 

40.8 

Business management and administrative services 

3.9 

38.6 

2.8 

31.4 

Mathematics 

27.1 

41.0 

7.6 

25.7 

Agriculture and natural resources 

5.9 

43.0 

2.9 

28.5 

Physical sciences 

13.3 

35.9 

5.6 

25.2 

Computer and information sciences 

10.3 

29.0 

2.3 

16.3 

Engineering 

1.1 

19.9 

0.6 

12.2 


♦Indudes other fields of study not shown separately. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 11 for information on the fields of study. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1970- 71 Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), "Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred” survey and 1997- 98 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), "Completions” survey. 
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Indicator 31 


Educational Attainment 


Table31-1 

Percentage of 25- to 29-year-oldswhocompleted high school, by race/ethnicity and sex: March 1971- 2000 






All* 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 


March 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1971 

77.7 

79.1 

76.5 

81.7 

83.0 

80.5 

58.8 

56.7 

60.5 

48.3 

51.3 

45.7 

1972 

79.8 

80.5 

79.2 

83.4 

84.1 

82.7 

64.1 

61.7 

66.0 

47.6 

47.1 

47.9 

1973 

80.2 

80.6 

79.8 

84.0 

84.2 

83.9 

64.1 

63.2 

64.9 

52.3 

54.2 

50.6 

1974 

81.9 

83.1 

80.8 

85.5 

86.0 

85.0 

68.4 

71.5 

65.8 

54.1 

55.9 

52.5 

1975 

83.1 

84.5 

81.7 

86.6 

88.0 

85.2 

71.1 

72.3 

70.1 

53.1 

52.2 

53.9 

1976 

84.7 

86.0 

83.5 

87.7 

89.0 

86.4 

74.0 

72.8 

74.9 

58.1 

57.6 

58.4 

1977 

85.4 

86.6 

84.2 

88.6 

89.2 

88.0 

74.5 

77.5 

72.0 

58.0 

61.9 

54.6 

1978 

85.3 

86.0 

84.6 

88.5 

88.8 

88.2 

77.4 

78.7 

76.3 

56.5 

58.5 

54.6 

1979 

85.6 

86.3 

84.9 

89.2 

89.8 

88.5 

74.7 

74.0 

75.3 

57.1 

55.5 

58.6 

1980 

85.4 

85.4 

85.5 

89.2 

89.1 

89.2 

76.7 

74.8 

78.3 

57.9 

57.0 

58.8 

1981 

86.3 

86.5 

86.1 

89.8 

89.7 

89.9 

77.6 

78.8 

76.6 

59.8 

59.1 

60.4 

1982 

86.2 

86.3 

86.1 

89.1 

89.1 

89.1 

81.0 

80.4 

81.5 

61.0 

60.6 

61.2 

1983 

86.0 

86.0 

86.0 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

79.5 

79.0 

79.9 

58.4 

57.8 

58.9 

1984 

85.9 

85.6 

86.3 

89.4 

89.4 

89.4 

79.1 

75.9 

81.7 

58.6 

56.7 

60.1 

1985 

86.2 

85.9 

86.4 

89.5 

89.2 

89.9 

80.5 

80.6 

80.5 

61.0 

58.6 

63.1 

1986 

86.1 

85.9 

86.4 

89.6 

88.7 

90.4 

83.5 

86.4 

81.0 

59.1 

58.2 

60.0 

1987 

86.0 

85.5 

86.4 

89.4 

88.9 

90.0 

83.5 

84.5 

82.6 

59.8 

58.6 

61.0 

1988 

85.9 

84.7 

87.1 

89.7 

88.4 

90.9 

80.9 

80.9 

80.9 

62.3 

59.9 

64.8 

1989 

85.5 

84.4 

86.5 

89.3 

88.2 

90.4 

82.3 

80.5 

83.8 

61.0 

61.0 

61.1 

1990 

85.7 

84.4 

87.0 

90.1 

88.6 

91.6 

81.8 

81.4 

82.0 

58.2 

56.6 

59.9 

1991 

85.4 

84.9 

85.8 

89.8 

89.2 

90.5 

81.8 

83.6 

80.1 

56.7 

56.4 

57.2 

1992 

86.3 

86.1 

86.5 

90.6 

90.3 

91.1 

80.9 

82.7 

79.3 

60.9 

61.1 

60.6 

1993 

86.7 

86.0 

87.4 

91.2 

90.7 

91.8 

82.7 

84.8 

80.8 

60.9 

58.2 

63.9 

1994 

86.1 

84.5 

87.6 

91.1 

90.0 

92.3 

84.1 

82.8 

85.3 

60.3 

58.0 

63.0 

1995 

86.9 

86.3 

87.4 

92.5 

92.0 

93.0 

86.8 

88.4 

85.3 

57.2 

55.7 

58.7 

1996 

87.3 

86.5 

88.1 

92.6 

92.0 

93.1 

86.0 

87.9 

84.5 

61.1 

59.7 

62.9 

1997 

87.4 

85.8 

88.9 

92.9 

91.7 

94.0 

86.9 

85.8 

87.8 

61.8 

59.2 

64.8 

1998 

88.1 

86.6 

89.6 

93.6 

92.5 

94.6 

88.2 

88.4 

88.1 

62.8 

59.9 

66.3 

1999 

87.8 

86.1 

89.5 

93.0 

91.9 

94.1 

88.7 

88.2 

89.2 

61.6 

57.4 

65.9 

2000 

88.1 

86.7 

89.4 

94.0 

92.9 

95.2 

86.8 

87.6 

86.3 

62.8 

59.2 

66.4 


* Included in the totals but not shown separately are those from other racial/ethnic categories. See Supplemental Note 1 for more information about the racial/ethnic categories. 

NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See 
Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Table 31-2 

Percentage of 25- to 29-year-old high school completers with some college, by race/ethnicity and sex: March 1971- 2000 





All* 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 


March 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1971 

43.6 

48.7 

38.4 

44.9 

50.2 

39.5 

30.9 

29.0 

32.2 

30.6 

38.3 

22.8 

1972 

45.1 

50.7 

39.5 

46.3 

52.3 

40.2 

33.3 

31.7 

34.6 

32.1 

37.2 

28.3 

1973 

45.3 

51.4 

39.4 

46.6 

53.0 

40.2 

33.5 

33.5 

33.5 

31.6 

39.4 

24.5 

1974 

48.9 

53.8 

44.1 

50.4 

55.6 

45.2 

35.4 

36.9 

34.1 

39.2 

44.1 

34.5 

1975 

50.1 

56.0 

44.1 

51.2 

57.3 

44.9 

38.7 

41.0 

36.8 

41.1 

50.4 

32.6 

1976 

52.1 

58.2 

46.0 

53.8 

60.1 

47.4 

37.2 

40.5 

34.7 

36.3 

42.3 

31.2 

1977 

53.2 

58.0 

48.5 

54.8 

59.9 

49.7 

41.7 

44.2 

39.6 

41.1 

42.6 

39.5 

1978 

54.4 

59.3 

49.6 

55.9 

61.4 

50.3 

44.9 

45.2 

44.4 

43.6 

47.2 

40.1 

1979 

54.1 

57.7 

50.6 

55.7 

59.4 

51.9 

41.7 

40.7 

42.5 

44.0 

50.7 

38.0 

1980 

52.3 

55.8 

49.0 

53.8 

57.3 

50.3 

42.3 

43.6 

41.3 

39.9 

45.5 

34.7 

1981 

50.1 

52.7 

47.5 

51.2 

54.1 

48.3 

42.5 

43.0 

42.2 

39.6 

41.7 

37.7 

1982 

49.9 

51.5 

48.3 

50.7 

52.2 

49.1 

45.8 

47.4 

44.6 

39.6 

40.6 

38.7 

1983 

50.6 

52.1 

49.0 

51.6 

53.4 

49.7 

41.6 

42.0 

41.2 

42.9 

41.1 

44.6 

1984 

50.1 

50.9 

49.3 

51.0 

51.7 

50.3 

41.6 

41.6 

41.7 

45.6 

47.5 

44.0 

1985 

50.8 

51.5 

50.1 

51.8 

52.5 

51.2 

42.7 

42.4 

42.9 

44.2 

45.9 

42.9 

1986 

51.0 

51.4 

50.8 

52.3 

52.8 

51.8 

43.4 

41.5 

45.2 

42.9 

42.8 

43.0 

1987 

50.7 

50.4 

51.0 

51.4 

51.5 

51.4 

43.0 

38.4 

47.0 

44.6 

46.3 

43.1 

1988 

50.8 

51.6 

50.1 

51.8 

52.4 

51.2 

41.2 

42.9 

39.7 

44.9 

44.3 

45.6 

1989 

51.3 

52.0 

50.5 

52.8 

53.4 

52.2 

42.1 

42.2 

41.9 

44.3 

44.8 

43.9 

1990 

52.0 

51.8 

52.1 

53.6 

53.4 

53.8 

44.1 

43.0 

45.0 

40.1 

40.4 

39.8 

1991 

53.1 

52.3 

53.8 

54.9 

54.7 

55.1 

43.2 

38.3 

47.7 

42.2 

40.9 

43.4 

1992 

56.7 

56.0 

57.4 

58.8 

58.3 

59.2 

44.7 

42.3 

46.9 

46.8 

44.5 

49.6 

1993 

58.9 

57.6 

60.1 

61.0 

60.3 

61.6 

48.4 

43.6 

52.5 

48.8 

46.1 

51.9 

1994 

60.5 

58.9 

62.0 

62.7 

61.0 

64.3 

49.6 

48.7 

50.3 

51.5 

48.3 

55.0 

1995 

62.2 

60.6 

63.9 

64.6 

62.6 

66.7 

52.0 

51.2 

52.5 

50.3 

48.0 

52.7 

1996 

64.7 

63.1 

66.3 

67.0 

65.5 

68.4 

55.9 

54.5 

57.1 

50.9 

47.0 

55.6 

1997 

65.4 

64.0 

66.8 

68.2 

66.9 

69.5 

53.7 

50.2 

56.5 

53.9 

51.9 

56.1 

1998 

65.6 

63.0 

68.1 

68.5 

66.2 

70.8 

56.6 

52.9 

59.7 

51.7 

48.9 

54.7 

1999 

66.1 

63.6 

68.5 

68.7 

66.1 

71.2 

57.8 

52.1 

62.3 

50.6 

47.7 

53.2 

2000 

66.2 

63.5 

68.8 

68.2 

65.1 

71.2 

60.8 

57.5 

63.2 

52.2 

48.9 

55.2 


* Included in the totals but not shown separately are those from other racial/ethnic categories. See Supplemental Note 1 for more information about the racial/ethnic categories. 

NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See 
Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Indicator 31 


Educational Attainment 


Table 31-3 

Percentageof 25- to 29-year-old high school completers with a bachelor's degree or higher, by race/ethnicity and sex: March 1971- 2000 



All* 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 


March 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1971 

22.0 

25.8 

18.1 

23.1 

27.0 

19.1 

11.5 

12.1 

10.9 

10.5 

15.4 

5.8 

1972 

23.7 

27.3 

20.2 

24.9 

28.6 

21.1 

13.1 

11.6 

14.3 

7.8 

9.5 

6.4 

1973 

23.6 

26.8 

20.5 

24.8 

28.3 

21.3 

12.7 

11.3 

13.8 

10.8 

12.4 

9.7 

1974 

25.3 

28.7 

21.8 

27.2 

31.1 

23.2 

11.5 

12.3 

11.0 

10.1 

8.9 

11.2 

1975 

26.3 

29.7 

22.9 

27.5 

31.1 

23.7 

14.7 

15.3 

14.2 

16.6 

19.7 

13.4 

1976 

28.0 

32.0 

24.1 

29.3 

33.5 

25.0 

17.6 

16.5 

18.6 

12.7 

17.9 

8.2 

1977 

28.1 

31.2 

25.1 

29.8 

33.4 

26.3 

16.9 

16.5 

17.3 

11.5 

11.3 

11.7 

1978 

27.3 

30.2 

24.4 

28.9 

32.6 

25.3 

15.2 

13.6 

16.5 

17.1 

16.4 

17.9 

1979 

27.0 

29.9 

24.2 

28.6 

31.6 

25.5 

16.6 

17.8 

15.7 

12.9 

14.2 

11.4 

1980 

26.3 

28.1 

24.5 

28.0 

30.1 

26.0 

15.0 

14.0 

15.8 

13.2 

15.0 

11.8 

1981 

24.7 

26.6 

22.8 

26.3 

28.4 

24.2 

14.9 

15.4 

14.5 

12.5 

14.4 

10.9 

1982 

25.2 

26.9 

23.4 

26.7 

28.8 

24.6 

15.6 

14.6 

16.4 

15.9 

17.8 

14.2 

1983 

26.2 

27.8 

24.6 

27.4 

29.4 

25.4 

16.2 

16.5 

15.9 

17.8 

16.8 

18.8 

1984 

25.5 

27.1 

24.0 

27.0 

28.5 

25.4 

14.8 

17.1 

13.0 

18.1 

17.0 

19.2 

1985 

25.7 

26.9 

24.6 

27.3 

28.6 

26.0 

14.4 

12.9 

15.6 

18.2 

18.6 

17.7 

1986 

26.0 

26.7 

25.3 

28.1 

29.1 

27.1 

14.2 

11.9 

16.3 

15.3 

15.4 

15.2 

1987 

25.6 

26.1 

25.2 

27.6 

28.0 

27.1 

13.8 

14.0 

13.6 

14.5 

15.7 

13.4 

1988 

26.4 

27.6 

25.2 

28.0 

29.1 

26.9 

14.8 

15.3 

14.4 

18.1 

19.8 

16.3 

1989 

27.3 

28.3 

26.5 

29.5 

30.5 

28.5 

15.4 

15.0 

15.6 

16.5 

15.7 

17.2 

1990 

27.1 

28.0 

26.2 

29.3 

30.0 

28.6 

16.4 

18.6 

14.5 

14.0 

12.9 

15.2 

1991 

27.2 

27.0 

27.3 

29.7 

29.7 

29.8 

13.4 

13.7 

13.1 

16.3 

14.4 

18.1 

1992 

27.3 

26.9 

27.8 

30.0 

29.5 

30.4 

13.7 

14.2 

13.2 

15.6 

14.3 

17.0 

1993 

27.3 

27.2 

27.4 

29.8 

30.0 

29.5 

16.1 

14.8 

17.2 

13.6 

12.1 

15.3 

1994 

27.0 

26.6 

27.4 

29.7 

29.8 

29.6 

16.2 

14.0 

17.9 

13.3 

11.3 

15.5 

1995 

28.4 

28.4 

28.5 

31.2 

30.9 

31.4 

17.8 

19.7 

16.1 

15.5 

14.0 

17.1 

1996 

31.1 

30.2 

32.0 

34.1 

33.6 

34.7 

17.0 

13.9 

19.6 

16.4 

17.1 

15.6 

1997 

31.8 

30.7 

32.9 

35.2 

34.1 

36.2 

16.4 

13.7 

18.5 

17.8 

16.1 

19.6 

1998 

31.0 

29.6 

32.4 

34.5 

32.9 

36.1 

17.9 

16.1 

19.3 

16.5 

15.9 

17.1 

1999 

32.1 

31.2 

33.0 

36.1 

34.8 

37.3 

16.9 

14.9 

18.6 

14.4 

13.0 

15.8 

2000 

33.0 

32.2 

33.7 

36.2 

34.8 

37.6 

20.6 

20.9 

20.2 

15.4 

14.0 

16.6 


* Included in the totals but not shown separately are those from other racial/ethnic categories. See Supplemental Note 1 for more information about the racial/ethnic categories. 

NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational attainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey instrument for the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. See 
Supplemental Note 2 for further discussion. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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International Comparisons of Educational Attainment 


Table 32-1 Percentage of the population that had completed secondary and higher education, by age, sex, and country: 1998 

Secondary education 1 Higher education 2 


G-7 countries 

25-64 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

25-64 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

Canada 

Total 

79.7 

86.7 

82.7 

76.9 

64.8 

18.6 

22.6 

17.9 

18.5 

13.0 

Male 

78.5 

85.7 

81.4 

77.2 

61.8 

19.7 

21.8 

18.8 

21.0 

15.7 

Female 

79.0 

87.7 

83.9 

76.5 

58.6 

17.2 

23.4 

17.1 

16.0 

8.5 

France 3 

Total 

60.7 

75.3 

63.4 

55.7 

40.9 

10.5 

14.7 

9.8 

9.7 

6.3 

Male 

63.8 

74.8 

65.9 

60.8 

47.0 

11.6 

14.1 

10.9 

11.6 

8.9 

Female 

57.8 

75.8 

61.1 

50.7 

35.2 

9.4 

15.3 

8.7 

7.9 

3.8 

Germany 

Total 

83.8 

87.5 

86.8 

83.9 

76.0 

14.0 

13.9 

16.3 

15.4 

10.1 

Male 

88.6 

89.1 

89.8 

89.3 

86.0 

17.0 

14.8 

18.8 

19.7 

14.8 

Female 

78.8 

85.8 

83.8 

78.4 

66.0 

10.8 

13.0 

13.7 

10.9 

5.4 

Italy 

Total 

41.0 

54.5 

49.7 

35.0 

19.5 

8.7 

9.2 

11.1 

9.2 

4.8 

Male 

42.5 

51.7 

50.4 

39.7 

23.4 

9.2 

8.1 

11.5 

10.5 

6.6 

Female 

39.6 

57.3 

49.1 

30.4 

15.9 

8.3 

10.4 

10.8 

7.9 

3.1 

Japan 

Total 

79.9 

93.5 

91.4 

77.3 

57.0 

17.7 

23.5 

22.8 

15.0 

9.3 

Male 

80.0 

92.2 

89.7 

77.0 

60.0 

27.0 

33.1 

34.3 

24.3 

16.2 

Female 

79.9 

94.6 

93.1 

77.5 

54.2 

8.3 

13.7 

11.1 

5.8 

2.8 

United Kingdom 3 

Total 

60.2 

63.0 

61.7 

58.0 

53.0 

15.4 

17.0 

16.6 

15.0 

10.7 

Male 

69.5 

68.3 

72.3 

72.0 

64.1 

16.8 

18.3 

18.4 

17.1 

11.6 

Female 

49.8 

55.1 

51.1 

46.6 

38.8 

13.9 

15.7 

14.7 

12.9 

9.0 

United States 

Total 

86.5 

87.9 

88.0 

87.3 

79.5 

26.6 

27.5 

26.3 

28.8 

22.0 

Male 

85.8 

86.8 

87.0 

86.6 

80.2 

27.8 

26.2 

26.9 

31.8 

26.4 

Female 

87.1 

89.0 

89.0 

87.9 

78.9 

25.3 

28.7 

25.8 

25.9 

17.9 


includes individuals who have completed at least upper secondary education, 
includes individuals who have completed undergraduate or advanced research programs. 

3 Not all secondary education programs met minimum criteria required by the International Standard Classification of Education (ISCED). 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, Centre for Educational Research and Innovation. Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators 2000, 2000. 
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Indicator 33 


Trends in English and Foreign Language Goursetaking 


Table 33-1 Percentage distribution of high school graduatesaccording tothetypeof English coursesthey completed: 1982, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1998 


Year 

No English 1 

Low 

academic 

level 2 

Regular 
English 
(no low or 
honors) 
courses 


Advanced academic level 3 


Less than 
50 percent honors 

50-74 percent 
honors 

75-100 percent 
honors 

Total 

1982 

0.1 

10.0 

76.7 

6.1 

3.3 


3.8 

13.3 

1987 

0.7 

22.1 

55.6 

7.9 

5.0 


8.7 

21.5 

1990 

0.6 

19.6 

60.2 

7.0 

3.6 


9.1 

19.6 

1992 

0.2 

18.0 

57.3 

7.6 

5.8 


11.1 

24.4 

1994 

0.8 

17.6 

56.5 

7.7 

5.4 


12.0 

25.1 

1998 

0.9 

13.7 

56.1 

9.1 

7.7 


12.4 

29.3 


indicates that student transcript records did not list any recognized English courses; however, these students may have studied some English. If students took only English as a second language (ESL) courses for 
credit, they would be listed in this category. 

Tow academic level courses include all general English courses classified as "below grade level.” Students may have taken a general English course classified as "honors" and be classified in the low academic 
level if the percentage of "below grade level” courses completed was greater than the percentage of “honors” courses completed. 

includes students who completed a general English course classified as "below grade level” if they completed a greater percentage of “honors” courses than "below grade level” courses. 

NOTE: For each graduate, the percentages of completed courses classified as "below level,” "at grade level,” and "honors" were calculated. (Not all students completed 4 years of English.) After the percentage of 
completed courses at each level had been calculated, the percentage of graduates who fit the category requirements for each level was determined, as explained in Supplemental Note 6. Percentages may not 
add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "Second Follow-up" (HS&B:1980/1984); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth 
Graders, "High School Transcript Study" (NELS:1992); and 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Studies. 


Table33-2 Percentage distribution of high school graduates according to the highest level of foreign language coursescom pleted : 1982, 1987, 1990, 1992, 

1994, and 1998 


Highest level of primary foreign language coursework completed* 


Year 

None 

Low 

academic 

level 


Advanced academic level 


Year 3 

Year 4 

AP 

Total 

1982 

45.6 

39.8 

8.9 

4.5 

1.2 

14.6 

1987 

33.3 

47.5 

11.9 

5.4 

1.9 

19.2 

1990 

26.9 

51.4 

12.9 

5.6 

3.2 

21.7 

1992 

22.5 

51.8 

14.8 

7.7 

3.2 

25.7 

1994 

22.3 

51.8 

15.0 

7.8 

3.1 

25.9 

1998 

19.4 

50.7 

17.4 

8.6 

4.1 

30.0 


*These figures include only students who studied Spanish, French, German, or Latin because these are the only foreign languages commonly offered in high schools for 4 years or more. Some students in each 
category also studied more than one foreign language. 

NOTE: The distribution of graduates among the various levels of foreign language courses was determined by the level of the most academically advanced course they had completed. Graduates who had 
completed courses in different languages were counted according to the highest level of course completed. Graduates may have completed advanced levels of courses without having taken courses at lower 
levels. See Supplemental Note 6 for more details on these levels. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "Second Follow-up" (HS&B:1980/1984); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth 
Graders, "High School Transcript Study” (NELS:1992); and 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Studies. 
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Trends in High School Occupational Coursetaking 


Table 35-1 Average credits earned in vocational education and percentage distribution of credits earned by public high school graduates, by vocational 


curriculum: 1982- 98 

Vocational curriculum 

1982 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1998 



Average credits earned 



Total 

4.68 

4.19 

3.99 

3.96 

3.99 

Occupational education 

3.03 

2.89 

2.84 

2.79 

2.87 

General labor market preparation 

0.95 

0.73 

0.62 

0.64 

0.61 

Family and consumer sciences education 

0.69 

0.57 

0.54 

0.52 

0.51 



Percentage distribution of credits earned* 



Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Occupational education 

59.4 

64.2 

67.9 

67.1 

68.4 

General labor market preparation 

25.4 

21.5 

18.2 

19.1 

18.1 

Family and consumer sciences education 

15.2 

14.3 

13.9 

13.7 

13.5 

*These percentages represent the average percentage distribution for graduates earning vocational credits. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "First Follow-up" (HS&B:1980/1982) and High School Transcript Study; National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Second Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1992) and High School Transcript Study; and 1990, 1994, and 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School 
Transcript Studies. 


Table 35-2 Percentage of public high school graduates who were investors, concentrators, and investors who concentrated in occupational education: 

1982-98 

Level of occupational coursetaking 

1982 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1998 

Occupational investors 1 

46.2 

43.0 

42.2 

42.0 

43.8 

Occupational concentrators 2 

33.7 

27.8 

24.9 

25.4 

25.0 

Occupational investors who were concentrators 

72.8 

64.6 

59.1 

60.6 

57.0 


Graduates with 3.0 or more occupational credits. 

Graduates with 3.0 or more occupational credits in a single program area. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "First Follow-up" (HS&B:1980/1982) and High School Transcript Study; National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Second Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1992) and High School Transcript Study; and 1990, 1994, and 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School 
Transcript Studies. 
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Indicator 35 


Trends in High School Occupational Goursetaking 


Table 35-3 Percentage of public high school graduates completing advanced academic coursework, by occupational investment and academic subject: 

1982-98 

Level of occupational coursetaking and academic subject 

1982 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1998 

Absolute change, 
1982 to 1998 

Total graduates 
Advanced mathematics 

22.6 

28.7 

34.0 

36.3 

38.3 

15.7 

Advanced science 

27.7 

45.5 

47.8 

51.8 

57.2 

29.5 

Advanced English 

12.1 

19.0 

22.8 

23.8 

24.3 

12.2 

Occupational investors (3.0 or more occupational credits) 
Advanced mathematics 

11.7 

15.3 

21.1 

21.8 

28.2 

16.5 

Advanced science 

14.8 

27.0 

32.2 

35.0 

44.7 

29.9 

Advanced English 

7.3 

10.2 

14.0 

13.8 

18.0 

10.7 

All other students (less than 3.0 occupational credits) 
Advanced mathematics 

32.0 

38.8 

43.5 

46.7 

46.2 

14.2 

Advanced science 

38.7 

59.5 

59.3 

63.9 

66.9 

28.2 

Advanced English 

16.2 

25.5 

29.1 

30.9 

29.3 

13.1 


NOTE: See Supplemental Note 6 for descriptions of advanced coursetaking in mathematics, science, and English. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "First Follow-up" (HS&B:1980/1982) and High School Transcript Study; National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Second Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1992) and High School Transcript Study; and 1990, 1994, and 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School 
Transcript Studies. 
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International Cbmparisons of Quality in 8 th -Grade Mathematics Lessons 


Table 36-1 Percentage distribution of teachers' responsesto the question "What wasthe main thing you wanted studentsto learn from today’s lesson?’,' 

by response and country: 1994- 95 

Questionnaire response* 

United States 

Germany 

Japan 

Mathematical skills 

61 

55 

25 

Mathematical thinking 

21 

31 

73 

Social/motivational 

4 

2 

O 

Test preparation 

5 

O 

O 

Indeterminable 

9 

13 

2 


* Mathematical skills = Teacher responses that emphasized the teaching of how to solve specific kinds of problems, use of standard formulas, etc.; Mathematical thinking = Teacher responses that emphasized 
students' exploration, development, and comprehension of mathematical concepts, or the discovery of multiple solutions to a problem; Social/ motivational = Teacher responses that emphasized nonmathematical 
goals, such as listening to others," or the creation of interest in some aspect of mathematics; Test preparation = Teacher responses that focused on preparing for an upcoming test; and Indeterminable = Teacher 
responses that were not possible to categorize, usually because they were too vague or incomplete. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 5 for more detail on the Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. The TIMSS Videotape Classroom Study: Methods and Findings From an Exploratory Research Project on Eighth- Grade Mathematics Instruction in Germany, Japan, and the 
United States (NCES 1999- 074), 1999. 


Table 36-2 Percentage distribution of 8 th -grade mathematics lessons containing task-controlled tasks, solver-controlled tasks, or a combination oftask- 
and solver-controlled tasks, by country: 1994- 95 

Locus of control* United States Germany Japan 

All task 83 48 17 

Combination of task and solver 8 33 43 

All solver 9 19 40 

*A task-controlled teacher demonstrates a particular solution method to students and asks them to replicate that solution; a solver- control led teacher encourages students to find alternative solution paths on 
their own. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 5 for more detail on the Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. The TIMSS Videotape Classroom Study: Methods and Findings From an Exploratory Research Project on Eighth- Grade Mathematics Instruction in Germany, Japan, and the 
United States (NCES 1999- 074), 1999. 


Table 36-3 Percentage of lessons with nodes coded as including illustrations, motivations* increase in complexity, and deductive reasoning, by country: 

1994-95 


Codes 

United States 

Germany 

Japan 

Illustration 

46 

47 

48 

Motivation 

8 

40 

45 

Increase in complexity 

3 

17 

4 

Deductive reasoning 

O 

20 

61 


NOTE: For the purposes of analysis, lessons were broken down into nodes (i.e., segments of lesson content) and links between nodes. The character of instruction of each node and the type of relationship 
established by each link was identified and coded. For a full explanation of nodes, links, and the coded categories, see NCES 1999- 074. See Supplemental Note 5 for more detail on the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. The TIMSS Videotape Classroom Study: Methods and Findings From an Exploratory Research Project on Eighth- Grade Mathematics Instruction in Germany, Japan, and the 
United States (NCES 1999- 074), 1999. 
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Indicator 37 


Qass Size of Kindergartens 


Table37-1 Average size of kindergarten classrooms and percentage distribution according to dasssizeand selected characteristics: Fall 1998 



Class size* 


Characteristic 

Average 
class size 

15 or fewer students 

More than 
15 students 

Total 

19 

20 

80 

Program type 
Full-day 

20 

19 

81 

Part-day 

18 

22 

78 

Control of school 
Public 

20 

15 

85 

Private 

18 

41 

59 

Percent minority 
Less than 10 

19 

30 

70 

10-24 

19 

19 

81 

25-49 

19 

18 

88 

50-75 

19 

20 

80 

More than 75 

20 

14 

86 


* Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998- 99," Fall 1998. 
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Student/Teacher Ratios in Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Table 38-1 Public elementary and secondary student/teacher ratios, by instructional level, school type, and enrollment: 1990- 98 


Instructional level, 


school type, and enrollment 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Elementary 

18.2 

18.2 

18.1 

18.3 

18.0 

18.1 

17.9 

17.4 

17.0 

Less than 300 

16.0 

16.1 

15.9 

16.0 

15.7 

15.7 

15.6 

15.3 

15.1 

300-999 

18.4 

18.4 

18.3 

18.4 

18.2 

18.2 

17.9 

17.5 

17.1 

1,000 or more 

19.6 

19.7 

19.8 

19.9 

19.7 

19.8 

19.6 

19.1 

18.7 

Secondary 

16.7 

17.0 

17.4 

17.4 

17.6 

17.7 

17.6 

17.4 

17.1 

Less than 300 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

12.6 

12.7 

12.8 

12.7 

12.5 

12.5 

300-999 

15.8 

16.1 

16.4 

16.5 

16.5 

16.6 

16.4 

16.2 

16.0 

1,000 or more 

18.3 

18.6 

19.0 

18.7 

19.0 

19.1 

19.1 

18.8 

18.5 

Combined 

15.8 

16.1 

15.8 

16.1 

16.1 

16.0 

15.7 

15.3 

14.6 

Less than 300 

11.0 

11.2 

10.9 

11.2 

11.3 

10.3 

10.0 

9.7 

10.4 

300-999 

16.1 

16.2 

15.5 

16.1 

15.9 

16.1 

16.0 

15.7 

15.1 

1,000 or more 

18.3 

18.6 

19.0 

18.8 

18.9 

19.0 

18.7 

18.3 

17.8 

Special education* 

6.5 

6.8 

7.0 

7.4 

6.9 

7.2 

7.4 

7.6 

7.3 

Less than 300 

6.0 

5.9 

6.1 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.4 

6.6 

6.2 

300-999 

7.3 

8.5 

8.9 

10.0 

9.3 

9.6 

9.4 

9.3 

10.3 

1,000 or more 

7.3 

8.5 

10.6 

9.7 

5.9 

7.8 

8.0 

11.5 

8.6 

Alternative education* 

14.2 

15.8 

16.5 

17.4 

18.0 

16.6 

16.6 

16.5 

16.4 

Less than 300 

10.9 

12.7 

14.2 

14.2 

13.7 

13.0 

13.0 

13.0 

13.1 

300-999 

18.1 

18.9 

18.6 

20.8 

21.7 

21.8 

20.4 

20.5 

20.2 

1,000 or more 

19.3 

24.4 

23.0 

22.4 

28.5 

22.3 

25.6 

23.7 

22.4 


♦Includes students at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

NOTE: Data from schools that did not report both student enrollment and the number of teachers employed were not included in the calculations of these student/ teacher ratios. Teacher data for elementary 
schools include prekindergarten. Revised from previous estimates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Common Core of Data (CCD), various years. 
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Indicator 39 


Teachers 1 Readiness to Use Cbmputers and the Internet 


Table39-1 Percentage of public school teacherewho reported using computersand the Internet forvariousactivitiesat school, by how well prepared they 

felt to use computersorthe Internetfor instruction: 1999 






Access 



Commu- 

Commu- 

Commu- 


Teachers' 

Create 

Gather 


research and 



nicate 

nicate 

nicate 

Post 

feelings of instructional 

information for Access model 

best practice 

Multimedia 

Administrative 

with 

with 

with 

homework/ 

preparedness 

materials 

lesson plans 

lesson plans 

examples presentations 

recordkeeping 

colleagues 

parents 

students assignments 

All public 











schoolteachers 78 

59 

34 

37 

36 

51 

50 

25 

12 

17 

Not at all 

50 

28 

12 

11 

12 

34 

28 

9 

4 

9 

Somewhat 

80 

59 

31 

34 

30 

48 

48 

24 

10 

17 

Well/very well 

88 

71 

47 

52 

55 

62 

63 

32 

17 

20 


NOTE: Excludes teachers who reported that computers were not available to them anywhere in the school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System/'Public School Teachers' Use of Computers and the Internet," FRSS 70, 1999. 


Table 39-2 Percentage of public school teachers who reported assigning students various activities that use computers or the Internet, by how well 
prepared they felt to use computersorthe Internet for instruction: 1999 


Word Demon- 


Teachers' feelings of 



Solve problems/ 

processing/ 

Graphical 

strations/ 

Multimedia 

CD-ROM 

Internet 

preparedness 

Practice drills 

analyze data 

spreadsheets 

presentations 

simulations 

projects 

research 

research 

All public school teachers 

50 

50 

61 

43 

39 

45 

48 

51 

Not at all 


20 

14 

27 

19 

14 

23 

19 

23 

Somewhat 


49 

47 

56 

37 

32 

38 

44 

46 

Well/very well 


63 

66 

80 

63 

59 

63 

66 

68 


NOTE: Excludes teachers who reported that computers were not available to them anywhere in the school. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System/'Public School Teachers' Use of Computers and the Internet," FRSS 70, 1999. 


Table 39-3 Percentage distribution of public school teachers who reported participating in professional development activities related to using computers 

orthe Internet according to how well prepared they felt and according to hours of professional development, by level of preparedness: 1999 





Hours of professional development 


Teachers' degree and 
feelings of preparedness 

All public 
school teachers 

O hours 

1-8 hours 

9-32 hours 

More than 
32 hours 

All teachers reporting professional 
development in using computers or 
the Internet during the last 3 years 

100 

10 

43 

34 

12 

Teachers' feelings of preparedness 
Not at all 

13 

32 

19 

5 

2 

Somewhat 

53 

47 

55 

61 

32 

Well/very well 

33 

22 

26 

34 

66 


NOTE: Teachers who reported that computers were not available to them anywhere in the school are included. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System/'Public School Teachers' Use of Computers and the Internet," FRSS 70, 1999. 
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Teachers' Readiness to Use Computers and the Internet 


Table 39-4 Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to how well prepared they felt to use computers and the Internet for instruction, 
by number of years of teaching experience: 1999 


Teachers' feelings of 

All public 


Years of teaching experience 


preparedness 

school teachers 

3 or fewer 

4-9 

10-19 

20 or more 

Not at all 

13 

10 

10 

14 

16 

Somewhat 

53 

45 

49 

55 

57 

Well/very well 

33 

45 

41 

31 

27 


NOTE: Excludes teachers who reported that computers were not available to them anywhere in the school. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System, "Public School Teachers' Use of Computers and the Internet," FRSS 70, 1999. 


Table39-5 Percentage of public school teachers who reported variousconditionswere barriersto their uang computersand the Internet for instruction, 

by extent to which they felt these conditions were barriers: 1999 


Teachers' perceptions 


Type of barriers 

Total 

Small barrier 

Moderate barrier 

Great barrier 

Lack of release time for teachers to learn, practice, 
or plan ways to use computers or the Internet 

82 

23 

23 

37 

Lack of time in schedule for students to use computers in class 

80 

21 

27 

32 

Not enough computers 

78 

18 

21 

38 

Lack of good instructional software 

71 

29 

22 

20 

Lack of support regarding ways to integrate 
telecommunications into the curriculum 

68 

27 

23 

18 

Inadequate training opportunities 

67 

27 

21 

18 

Outdated, incompatible, or unreliable computers 

66 

20 

20 

25 

Lack of technical support or advice 

64 

26 

22 

16 

Concern about student access to inappropriate materials 

59 

28 

18 

13 

Internet is not easily accessible 

58 

16 

16 

27 

Lack of administrative support 

43 

20 

14 

9 


NOTE: Excludes teachers who reported that computers were not available to them anywhere in the school. Percentages may not add to totals due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System, "Public School Teachers' Use of Computers and the Internet," FRSS 70, 1999. 
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Indicator 39 


Teachers 1 Readiness to Use Cbmputers and the Internet 


Table 39-6 Percentage distribution of public school teachers according to how well prepared they felt to use computersand the Internet for instruction, 

by school characteristics: 1999 

School characteristic Not at all prepared Somewhat prepared Well prepared Very well prepared 

All public school teachers with access to 
computers or the Internet at school 

13 

53 

23 

10 

School instructional level 

Elementary 

12 

55 

23 

10 

Secondary 

15 

50 

23 

12 

Percent of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch 

Less than 11 percent 

10 

53 

25 

12 

11-30 percent 

13 

52 

25 

10 

31-49 percent 

14 

51 

24 

10 

50-70 percent 

16 

58 

16 

10 

71 percent or more 

13 

55 

22 

10 

Percent minority enrollment in school 

Less than 6 percent 

11 

55 

24 

10 

6-20 percent 

13 

52 

24 

11 

21-49 percent 

16 

55 

20 

10 

50 percent or more 

13 

52 

24 

11 


NOTE: Less than 1 percent of all public school teachers reported no computers or the Internet were available to them anywhere in their school. These teachers were not included in the estimates presented in this 
table. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System, "Public School Teachers' Use of Computers and the Internet," FRSS 70, 1999. 
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Inclusion of Students With Disabilities in Regular Education Classrooms 


Table40-1 Percentage distribution of students ages 6 - 21 with disabilities, by educational environment and disability type: 1988- 89 and 1997- 98 


Percentage of the day in a regular education classroom 



80 or more 

79- 

■40 

Less than 40 

facilities 


facilities 

numc/ 

hospital 


Type of disability 

1988-89 1997-98 

1988-89 

1997-98 

1988-89 

1997-98 

1988-89 1997-98 

1988-89 

1997-98 

1988-89 1997 

-98 

All disabilities 

30.5 

46.4 

39.0 

29.0 

24.3 

20.4 

4.6 

2.9 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.5 

Specific learning 
disabilities 

19.6 

43.8 

57.9 

39.3 

20.9 

16.0 

1.3 

0.6 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Speech or language 
impairments 

75.6 

87.8 

19.0 

7.3 

3.8 

4.4 

1.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.04 

0.1 

0.1 

Mental retardation 

5.9 

12.6 

22.4 

29.6 

58.9 

51.7 

11.3 

5.2 

1.2 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

Emotional disturbance 

14.1 

24.9 

30.0 

23.3 

35.8 

33.5 

13.4 

13.1 

3.8 

3.6 

2.9 

1.6 

Multiple disabilities 

7.0 

10.0 

14.1 

17.3 

46.2 

45.1 

25.9 

22.3 

4.0 

2.9 

2.8 

2.5 

Hearing impairments 

26.9 

38.8 

21.0 

19.0 

33.5 

25.4 

8.5 

7.3 

9.8 

9.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Orthopedic 

impairments 

29.3 

46.6 

18.6 

21.3 

33.5 

26.2 

11.1 

3.7 

0.7 

0.3 

6.9 

2.0 

Other health 
impairments 

29.9 

41.4 

20.3 

33.8 

19.6 

18.3 

7.8 

1.7 

0.8 

0.3 

21.6 

4.7 

Visual impairments 

39.8 

48.1 

25.4 

20.1 

20.3 

17.3 

4.7 

6.7 

9.4 

7.1 

0.5 

0.7 

Autism 

- 

18.3 

- 

12.7 

- 

52.1 

- 

14.6 

- 

1.8 

- 

0.5 

Deaf-blindness 

11.6 

13.6 

5.3 

11.3 

29.9 

39.0 

25.9 

19.9 

26.1 

14.8 

1.2 

1.5 

Traumatic brain injury 

- 

29.8 

- 

26.2 

- 

30.1 

- 

9.8 

- 

1.6 

- 

2.4 


- Not available. 

NOTE: Students with disabilities are those served under Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) in the United States and outlying areas. See Supplemental Note 12 for definitions of the 
different types of disabilities and educational environments. Autism and traumatic brain injury were first required to be reported separately in 1992- 93. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services. (2000). 22nd Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. 
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School Choice and Parental Satisfaction 


Table41-1 Percentage distribution of studentsin grades3- 12 who attended a chosen orassigned school, by child's race/ethnicity, parents' highest education 

level, and household income: 1993, 1996, and 1999 


Child's race/ethnicity, 


1993 



1996 



1999 


parents' highest education 

Public 


Public 



Public 


level, and household income Assigned 

Chosen 

Private 

Assigned 

Chosen 

Private 

Assigned 

Chosen 

Private 

Total 

80.3 

10.9 

8.8 

76.9 

13.3 

9.9 

76.5 

14.2 

9.3 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

81.4 

8.5 

10.2 

78.0 

10.7 

11.3 

77.7 

11.1 

11.2 

Black 

77.4 

18.9 

3.7 

74.2 

20.8 

5.1 

72.0 

22.5 

5.6 

Hispanic 

79.7 

13.6 

6.7 

76.4 

16.1 

7.5 

77.3 

18.2 

4.5 

Other 

73.4 

14.5 

12.1 

70.4 

18.6 

11.1 

74.1 

16.3 

9.6 

Parents' highest education level 

Less than high school 

84.4 

13.3 

2.3 

79.1 

17.4 

3.5 

79.3 

18.1 

2.6 

High school diploma or equivalent 

83.6 

11.2 

5.2 

83.0 

11.6 

5.4 

81.0 

13.8 

5.2 

Some college, including technical/ 

vocational 

80.1 

11.1 

8.8 

77.0 

14.6 

8.4 

77.9 

15.1 

7.0 

Bachelor's degree 

76.9 

8.7 

14.3 

71.4 

13.4 

15.3 

72.4 

12.8 

14.9 

Graduate/advanced degree 

73.1 

9.9 

16.9 

68.3 

11.3 

20.4 

69.2 

12.5 

18.3 

Household income 

$10,000 or less 

82.9 

14.0 

3.0 

76.6 

19.5 

3.9 

73.7 

22.2 

4.1 

$10,001-20,000 

82.3 

13.9 

3.8 

80.0 

15.3 

4.7 

77.4 

17.9 

4.8 

$20,001-35,000 

81.8 

10.6 

7.7 

78.7 

14.0 

7.4 

79.4 

15.1 

5.4 

$35,001-50,000 

80.4 

9.7 

9.9 

78.0 

11.9 

10.1 

77.4 

13.2 

9.4 

More than $50,000 

75.9 

8.5 

15.6 

73.6 

10.2 

16.3 

75.0 

10.3 

14.6 


NOTE: Ungraded students and homeschoolers were excluded from the estimate. Data have been revised from previously published figures. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental 
Note 3 for information on the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). See Supplemental Note 1 for information on the racial/ethnic categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1993 (School Safety and Discipline Survey), 1996 (Parent Interview Survey), and 1999 (Parent Interview 
Survey). 
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School Choice and Parental Satisfaction 


Table41-2 Percentage of students in grades 3- 12 with parents whowerevery sati sf ied w ith aspects of their child^s school, by school choice type, grade level, 

and race/ethnicity: 1993 and 1999 


Grade level 
and race/ethnicity 

Child's 

school 


Child's 

teachers 

School's 

academic standards 

School's order 
and discipline 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

Total 

55.9 

52.9 

58.3 

56.9 

58.4 

56.8 

58.5 

58.2 





Public-assigned 





Total 

52.3 

48.1 

56.0 

53.6 

55.0 

52.7 

55.1 

54.0 

Grade level 









3-5 

60.6 

56.7 

67.1 

67.7 

59.4 

57.3 

62.7 

63.9 

6-8 

48.3 

46.3 

53.2 

50.4 

52.9 

52.3 

52.3 

52.8 

9-12 

48.7 

43.0 

49.0 

45.5 

53.2 

49.5 

51.2 

47.4 

Race/ethnicity 









White 

53.4 

48.0 

56.3 

53.2 

56.4 

52.1 

56.1 

53.1 

Black 

45.8 

44.1 

52.5 

49.8 

48.6 

51.0 

50.7 

52.2 

Hispanic 

55.7 

54.6 

58.2 

60.7 

55.3 

58.8 

55.1 

61.0 

Other 

46.9 

44.1 

56.8 

51.9 

55.1 

49.1 

53.4 

51.5 





Public-chosen 





Total 

61.2 

61.6 

61.5 

62.1 

63.0 

63.4 

63.0 

63.4 

Grade level 









3-5 

68.5 

66.8 

70.2 

70.9 

66.3 

67.5 

72.6 

70.4 

6-8 

59.6 

63.1 

61.5 

62.4 

62.0 

66.6 

61.6 

66.1 

9-12 

55.7 

56.9 

53.7 

55.3 

60.7 

58.5 

55.6 

56.7 

Race/ethnicity 









White 

63.4 

62.0 

64.8 

62.3 

64.7 

63.1 

64.9 

62.7 

Black 

58.4 

60.4 

54.2 

63.2 

62.5 

64.1 

62.2 

63.1 

Hispanic 

59.4 

65.8 

63.5 

64.3 

61.8 

67.8 

60.9 

67.5 

Other 

57.4 

51.5 

60.3 

49.6 

50.3 

51.0 

53.3 

59.2 





Private 





Total 

82.5 

78.7 

75.2 

75.5 

83.4 

80.8 

84.4 

85.3 

Grade level 









3-5 

83.8 

79.4 

75.6 

81.8 

84.4 

79.4 

86.9 

85.8 

6-8 

82.6 

78.5 

76.5 

72.2 

83.3 

80.3 

83.9 

83.2 

9-12 

81.2 

78.2 

73.8 

71.5 

82.4 

83.0 

82.3 

86.9 

Race/ethnicity 









White 

82.6 

81.4 

74.8 

77.8 

83.6 

81.9 

83.9 

87.3 

Black 

77.2 

64.3 

76.5 

63.9 

78.7 

77.8 

84.0 

69.7 

Hispanic 

81.8 

78.4 

81.9 

75.6 

83.1 

79.2 

87.1 

85.0 

Other 

88.6 

66.8 

70.1 

63.1 

87.0 

72.7 

87.6 

84.5 


NOTE: Includes those who responded "very satisfied" from a scale of "very satisfied," "somewhat satisfied," "somewhat dissatisfied," and "very dissatisfied." Ungraded students and homeschoolers were excluded 
from the estimate. Data have been revised from previously published figures. See Supplemental Note 3 for more information on the National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). See Supplemental 
Note 1 for information on the racial/ethnic categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1993 (School Safety and Discipline Survey) and 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 
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Indicator 42 


Qualifications of College Graduates Who Enter Teaching 


Table42-1 Percentage distributionsof 1992- 93 bachelor'sdegree recipientsaccording to whethertheircollegeentranceexamination scoreswereavailable 
and the quartile ranking of available scores, by selected characteristics: 1997 1 

Of all graduates, Of graduates with scores available, 

percentage with scores 2 percentage whose scores ranked in the 

Bottom Middle Top 

Characteristics of graduates All graduates Unavailable Available quartile half quartile 


Total 

100.0 

20.4 

79.6 

23.4 

52.7 

23.9 

College major 

Education 

11.7 

17.3 

82.7 

28.1 

57.8 

14.1 

Business/management 

25.2 

24.6 

75.4 

25.3 

56.9 

17.8 

Humanities 

9.8 

111 

82.3 

20.6 

48.0 

31.4 

Mathematics/computer/natural sciences 

19.6 

15.4 

84.6 

13.0 

49.8 

37.3 

Social sciences 

15.2 

18.1 

81.9 

22.7 

51.7 

25.7 

Other 

18.4 

25.4 

74.6 

31.9 

50.9 

17.2 

Status in teacher pipeline, 1997 3 

Pipeline-eligible but did not enter pipeline 

63.7 

20.0 

80.0 

21.3 

53.3 

25.4 

Considered teaching or applied to teach 

19.2 

22.1 

77.9 

25.7 

49.6 

24.7 

Had taught but not prepared 

2.5 

111 

82.3 

20.2 

45.0 

34.8 

Prepared 

14.6 

18.8 

81.2 

27.8 

57.4 

14.8 

Prepared but had not taught 

4.5 

18.9 

81.1 

29.1 

54.3 

16.6 

Prepared and have taught 

10.1 

18.7 

81.3 

27.2 

58.8 

14.0 

Certified to teach 4 

Certified 

11.8 

18.4 

81.6 

26.8 

59.7 

13.5 

Not certified 

88.2 

20.6 

79.4 

22.9 

51.7 

25.4 

By 1997 had taught at 5 

Only public schools 

(*> 

20.2 

79.8 

25.9 

58.7 

15.4 

Only private schools 

(*> 

10.1 

89.9 

18.0 

49.5 

32.5 

Both public and private schools 

(*> 

12.9 

87.1 

30.5 

48.5 

21.0 

By 1997 had taught 5 

Only in elementary school(s) 

(*> 

20.0 

80.0 

28.6 

57.6 

13.8 

Only in secondary school(s) 

(*) 

16.5 

83.6 

22.7 

52.8 

24.5 

Only in combined school(s) 

(*> 

11.6 

88.4 

19.5 

64.2 

16.3 

In a mix of these school levels 

(*> 

17.3 

82.7 

20.5 

63.9 

15.6 

Teaching status in 1997 5 

Still teaching 


17.3 

82.7 

26.8 

57.4 

15.8 

Not teaching 

(*> 

12.6 

87.4 

18.7 

54.1 

27.2 


*Not applicable. 

Excludes 1992- 93 bachelor's degree recipients who had taught before receiving their bachelor's degree. 

2 SAT scores may have been reported by the Educational Testing Service, the graduate's institution, or self-reported. When SAT scores were not available, ACT scores were used. See Supplemental Note 7 for details. 
3 The "teacher pipeline" is an analytic framework that organizes graduates by the number of steps they have taken toward becoming teachers. For more details on these steps, see Supplemental Note 7. 

4 Those who were certified at the probationary, regular, or advanced level in any U.S. state are classified as certified. 

Percentage distribution among those who actually taught. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-up" (B&B: 1993/1997), Data Analysis System. 
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Qualifications of Gollege Graduates Who Enter Teaching 


Table42-2 Percentage d istri butions of 1992- 93 bachelor'sdegree recipients w ho taught after recei vi ng a bachelor’sdegree according to major, by selected 

characteristics: 1997 

Major field of study 

Characteristics of graduates who taught 

Total 

Education 

Business/ 

management 

Humanities 

Social 

sciences 

Mathematics/ 
computer/ 
natural sciences 

Other 

Distribution, by major 

100.0 

54.6 

4.6 

12.1 

13.3 

9.6 

5.9 

Certified to teach* 

Yes 

77.0 

91.9 

55.8 

64.9 

55.5 

63.7 

43.7 

No 

23.0 

8.1 

44.2 

35.1 

44.5 

36.3 

56.3 

Had student teaching 

Yes 

58.1 

84.6 

3.9 

34.1 

21.6 

34.9 

14.9 

No 

41.9 

15.4 

96.1 

65.9 

78.4 

65.1 

85.1 

By 1997 had taught at 

Only public schools 

83.4 

84.7 

- 

81.1 

73.8 

78.8 

91.3 

Only private schools 

12.9 

10.9 

- 

16.7 

24.7 

17.8 

6.2 

Both public and private schools 

3.8 

4.5 

- 

2.2 

1.6 

3.4 

2.6 

By 1997 had taught 

Only in elementary school(s) 

52.4 

64.1 

- 

43.5 

31.3 

31.9 

51.4 

Only in secondary school(s) 

30.7 

19.7 

- 

39.5 

52.5 

51.7 

35.0 

Only in combined school(s) 

4.5 

3.7 

- 

6.0 

7.9 

5.5 

6.0 

In a mix of these school levels 

12.4 

12.4 

- 

11.0 

8.4 

11.0 

7.6 

Last taught at a school in 

Central city 

33.2 

30.0 

- 

46.6 

29.1 

34.3 

41.6 

Urban fringe/large town 

28.4 

30.2 

- 

32.2 

24.7 

20.6 

25.4 

Rural/small town 

38.4 

39.8 

- 

21.2 

46.2 

45.2 

33.1 

Teaching status in 1997 

Still teaching 

79.4 

84.8 

69.4 

74.1 

69.1 

79.0 

58.6 

Not teaching 

20.6 

15.2 

30.6 

25.9 

30.9 

21.0 

41.4 


- Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

*Those who were certified at the probationary, regular, or advanced level in any U.S. state are classified as certified. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-up" (B&B: 1993/1997), Data Analysis System. 
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Indicator 43 


Teacher Preparation in 8 th -Grade Mathematics and Science 


Table43-1 Percentage of 8 th -graders taught science by teachers who reported various main areas of study forthei r bachelor's and master^ degrees: 1999 


Major/main area of study 1 

United States 

International average 2 

Biology 

47 

42 

Physics 

13 

23 

Chemistry 

21 

30 

Science education 

43 

44 

Mathematics/mathematics education 

14 

25 

Education 

56 

30 

Other 

45 

29 

Wore than one category could be selected. 


The item response rate for this question was less than 70 percent in some nations. Countries could exclude from their sample up to 10 percent of schools or students that would be difficult to test. 

NOTE: Eighth grade in most nations. The international average is the average of the national averages of the nations that reported data. 

SOURCE: NCES 2001- 028, based on data from Martin et al. (2000). TIMSS 1999 International Science Report: Findings from lEA's Repeat of the Third International Mathematics and Science Study at the Eighth Grade, 
Exhibit R3.1. Chestnut Hill, MA: Boston College. 
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School-Related Violence and Safety 


Table44-1 Percentage of high school students who reported they were threatened or injured with a weapon on school property, engaged in a physical 

fight on school property, or reported carrying a weapon to school, by sex, race/ethnicity, and grade: 1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999 

Was threatened or injured 

with a weapon 1 In a physical fight 1 Carried a weapon 2 


Student characteristics 1993 

1995 

1997 

1999 

1993 

1995 

1997 

1999 

1993 

1995 

1997 

1999 

Total 

7.3 

8.4 

7.4 

7.7 

16.2 

15.5 

14.8 

14.2 

11.8 

9.8 

8.5 

6.9 

Sex 

Male 

9.2 

10.9 

10.2 

9.6 

23.5 

21.0 

20.0 

18.5 

17.9 

14.3 

12.5 

11.0 

Female 

5.4 

5.8 

4.0 

5.8 

8.6 

9.5 

8.6 

9.8 

5.1 

4.9 

3.7 

2.8 

Race/ethnicity 

American Indian or Alaska Native, 
not Hispanic or Latino 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

13.2 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

16.2 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

11.6 

Asian, not Hispanic or Latino 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

7.7 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

10.4 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

6.5 

Black or African American, 
not Hispanic or Latino 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

7.6 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

18.7 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

5.0 

Native Hawaiian or other Pacific 
Islander, not Hispanic or Latino 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

15.6 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

25.3 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

9.3 

White, not Hispanic or Latino 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

6.6 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

12.3 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

6.4 

More than one race, 
not Hispanic or Latino 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

9.3 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

16.9 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

11.4 

Hispanic or Latino, 
regardless of race 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

9.8 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

15.7 

<t) 

<t) 

<t) 

7.9 

Grade 

9 

9.4 

9.6 

10.1 

10.5 

23.1 

21.6 

21.3 

18.6 

12.6 

10.7 

10.2 

7.2 

10 

7.3 

9.6 

7.9 

8.2 

17.2 

16.5 

17.0 

17.2 

11.5 

10.4 

7.7 

6.6 

11 

7.3 

7.7 

5.9 

6.1 

13.8 

13.6 

12.5 

10.8 

11.9 

10.2 

9.4 

7.0 

12 

5.5 

6.7 

5.8 

5.1 

11.4 

10.6 

9.5 

8.1 

10.8 

7.6 

7.0 

6.2 


tThe response categories for race/ ethnicity changed in 1999 making comparisons with earlier years problematic. 

! ln the past 12 months. 

2 0n one or more of the past 30 days. 

NOTE: Response rates for 1995, 1997, and 1999 were less than 70 percent for this survey, and a full nonresponse bias analysis has not been done to date. For definitions of the racial/ ethnic categories used 
in this indicator, see Supplemental Note 1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, National Center for Health Statistics. National Health Interview Survey- Youth 
Risk Behavior Survey, 1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999. 
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Indicator 45 


Overcrowding in Schools 


Table45-1 Percentageof publicschoolswithan inadequateorunsatisfactory building, building feature, orenvironmental feature, by categoriesof under- 

enrolled and overcrowded: 1999 


Underenrolled Overcrowded 


Condition of facility 1 

More than 
25 percent 
under capacity 

6-25 percent 
under capacity 

Within 5 percent 
of capacity 

6-25 percent 
over capacity 

More than 
25 percent 
over capacity 

At least one type of onsite building 
in less than adequate condition 2 

17 

19 

19 

43 

45 

At least one building feature 
in less than adequate condition 3 

50 

46 

48 

61 

59 

At least one environmental factor 
in unsatisfactory condition 4 

42 

41 

39 

57 

46 


^tegories for condition are not mutually exclusive. 

2 The condition of all onsite buildings is computed across original buildings, permanent additions, and temporary buildings. Ratings of less than adequate" encompass the ratings of "fair, ""poor," and "replace." 
3 The condition of all building features is computed across nine building features (e.g., roofs, plumbing). Ratings of "less than adequate" encompass the ratings of "fair," "poor," and "replace." 

4 The condition of all environmental factors is computed across six environmental factors (e.g., heating, ventilation). Ratings of "unsatisfactory" include the ratings of "unsatisfactory" and "very unsatisfactory." 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System (FRSS), Condition of America's Public School Facilities: 1999 (NCES 2000- 032), 2000, and unpublished data. 
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Overcrowding in Schools 


Table45-2 Percentage distribution of public schools reporting that they are underenrolled, at capacity, or overcrowded, by selected school characteristics: 

1999 

Underenrolled Overcrowded 

Characteristic 

More than 
25 percent 
under capacity 

6-25 percent 
under capacity 

Within 5 percent 
of capacity 

6-25 percent 
over capacity 

More than 
25 percent 
over capacity 

Total 

19 


33 

26 

14 

8 

Instructional level 

Elementary 

17 


31 

28 

15 

8 

Secondary 

21 


43 

17 

11 

8 

Combined 

33 


21 

31 

9 

*6 

Enrollment 

Less than 300 

41 


30 

16 

10 

4 

300-599 

15 


37 

29 

14 

5 

600 or more 

8 


31 

30 

18 

14 

Locale 

Central city 

16 


33 

24 

15 

11 

Urban fringe/large town 

12 


36 

28 

17 

8 

Rural/small town 

27 


30 

26 

11 

6 

Region 

Northeast 

18 


39 

27 

11 

4 

South 

17 


30 

26 

18 

8 

Midwest 

21 


39 

26 

10 

5 

West 

16 


26 

26 

18 

15 

Percent minority 

Less than 5 

23 


38 

23 

12 

4 

6-20 

11 


38 

26 

16 

8 

21-50 

19 


30 

27 

18 

6 

More than 50 

18 


24 

30 

13 

15 

Percentage of students eligible for 
free or reduced-price school lunch 

Less than 20 

15 


38 

24 

16 

6 

20-39 

19 


34 

26 

13 

8 

40-69 

15 


33 

29 

16 

7 

70 or more 

27 


26 

24 

12 

12 


* This estimate is unreliable because it has a coefficient of variation greater than 50 percent. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. Some differences that appear large may not be statistically significant due to large standard errors relative to the size of the estimates. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System (FRSS), Condition of America's Public School Facilities: 1999 (NCES 2000- 032), 2000, and unpublished data. 
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Indicators 46, 48 


Instructional Methods of Postsecondary Faculty 


Table46-1 Percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who used specific assessment methods in some or all of their undergraduate classes, 

by teaching discipline: Fall 1998 

Teaching discipline 

Essay 

exams 

Multiple- 

choice 

exams 

Short- 

answer 

exams 

Term/ 

research 

papers 

Student 
evaluations 
of work 

Multiple 

written 

drafts 

Total 

59.7 

57.3 

62.4 

60.1 

44.3 

39.4 

Agriculture/home economics 

63.4 

60.8 

79.5 

69.5 

42.9 

30.5 

Business 

61.3 

76.6 

69.6 

65.2 

41.0 

34.8 

Education 

63.1 

56.4 

59.3 

67.6 

56.9 

49.4 

Engineering 

44.6 

40.6 

60.9 

52.8 

37.4 

27.9 

Fine arts 

51.5 

42.3 

54.5 

52.3 

59.8 

30.2 

Health sciences 

47.6 

72.0 

56.6 

57.5 

44.8 

31.9 

Humanities 

80.1 

40.1 

59.5 

72.0 

57.8 

66.2 

Natural sciences 

48.1 

55.9 

68.5 

41.3 

27.1 

23.2 

Social sciences 

70.9 

65.5 

62.9 

76.5 

32.3 

41.5 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:1999), Data Analysis System. 


Technology in Postsecondary Teaching 


Table48-1 Percentage of full-time postsecondary instructional faculty and staff according to access to the Internet, use of electronic mail, and use of 
course-specific Web site, by principal field of teaching: Fall 1998 

Principal field of teaching Access to Internet Used e-mail Used course-specific Web site 

Total 

96.7 

69.0 

40.2 

Business 

97.3 

74.7 

44.3 

Education and teacher education 

98.3 

74.9 

43.2 

Engineering and computer sciences 

99.0 

82.3 

57.7 

Fine arts 

93.1 

59.3 

38.4 

Health sciences 

97.2 

50.3 

32.7 

Human services 

94.4 

63.2 

31.4 

Humanities 

95.1 

69.7 

37.8 

Life sciences 

97.6 

71.6 

39.7 

Natural/physical sciences and mathematics 

98.4 

73.0 

40.7 

Social sciences 

97.0 

79.3 

38.2 

Vocational fields 

93.0 

49.1 

43.6 


NOTE: See Supplemental Note 10 for information on the categories for principal field of teaching. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NSOPF:1999), Data Analysis System. 
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Early Reading Activities 


Table 52-1 Percentage of 3- to 5-year-old children not yet enrolled in kindergarten who participated in home literacy activities with a family member 
three or more times in the week before the survey, by selected child and family characteristics: 1993 and 1999 

Taught letters, 

words, or Taught songs Didarts 

Read to 1 Told a story numbers or music and crafts 

Characteristic 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

Total 

78 

82 

43 

50 

58 

64 

41 

48 

34 

39 

Age 

3 

79 

82 

46 

53 

57 

66 

45 

57 

34 

41 

4 

78 

82 

41 

48 

58 

63 

39 

43 

33 

38 

5 

76 

79 

36 

45 

58 

65 

33 

38 

33 

35 

Sex 

Male 

77 

81 

43 

50 

58 

64 

38 

47 

31 

38 

Female 

79 

82 

43 

50 

58 

65 

44 

50 

36 

40 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

85 

89 

44 

53 

58 

65 

40 

49 

36 

44 

Black 

66 

72 

39 

44 

63 

67 

49 

48 

28 

27 

Hispanic 

58 

62 

38 

40 

54 

57 

39 

46 

25 

32 

Other 

73 

82 

50 

54 

59 

69 

34 

54 

32 

33 

Mother's home language 2 

English 

81 

85 

44 

52 

58 

66 

42 

49 

34 

40 

Not English 

42 

48 

36 

31 

52 

45 

33 

44 

23 

25 

Mother's highest education 2 

Less than high school 

60 

63 

37 

36 

56 

60 

40 

43 

25 

28 

High school diploma or equivalent 

76 

77 

41 

49 

56 

64 

41 

50 

30 

38 

Some college, including 

vocational/technical 

83 

85 

45 

52 

60 

67 

42 

52 

38 

40 

Bachelor's degree 

90 

92 

48 

55 

56 

66 

39 

47 

37 

43 

Graduate/professional 

training or degree 

90 

93 

50 

52 

60 

61 

44 

45 

42 

49 

Mother's employment status 2 

Employed 

79 

82 

44 

50 

57 

65 

41 

48 

33 

37 

Unemployed, looking for work 

71 

73 

43 

49 

66 

64 

49 

47 

34 

40 

Not in labor force 

79 

84 

43 

50 

58 

65 

40 

51 

34 

43 

Family type 

Two parents 

81 

85 

44 

52 

57 

64 

40 

48 

35 

42 

None or one parent 

71 

74 

41 

44 

59 

65 

44 

49 

30 

33 

Poverty status 

Below poverty threshold 

68 

70 

39 

42 

59 

59 

45 

48 

27 

34 

Above poverty threshold 

82 

85 

44 

52 

57 

66 

40 

49 

36 

41 

Number of risk factors 2 3 

None 

87 

92 

43 

54 

56 

65 

39 

48 

37 

46 

One 

82 

83 

47 

57 

62 

69 

43 

50 

36 

36 

Two or more 

64 

67 

40 

39 

59 

60 

44 

49 

26 

31 


Hn 1993, respondents were asked about reading frequency in one of the two versions of the survey questionnaire. The percentages presented in the table are for all of the respondents who answered three or 
more times on either version of the questionnaire. 

2 Excludes 86 children in 1993 and 106 children in 1999 who did not have a mother (birth, adoptive, step, or foster) residing in their household and the survey respondent on the telephone was not a female. 
3 Risk factors are defined as having a race/ ethnicity other than white, non-Hispanic; having a mother whose home language is other than English; having a mother whose highest education is less than high 
school; being a member of a family with no parent or only one parent in the household; and being a member of a family whose poverty status is below the poverty threshold. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Home Literacy Activities and Signs of Children's Emerging Literacy, 1993 and 1999 (NCES 2000- 026), and National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 
1993 and 1999. 
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Before and After School Care 


Table 53-1 Percentage of children i n grades K- 8 who received various types of care before or after school, by selected student characteristics: 1999 

Received care Received care Attended center- Child cared Parental 

Student from relative 1 from non relative 1 based program for self care 

characteristic Total K-5 6-8 Total K-5 6-8 Total K-5 6-8 Total K-5 6-8 Total K-5 6-8 


Total 

19.4 

21.1 

15.9 

7.5 

9.6 

3.1 

18.5 

20.3 

14.8 

11.6 

4.8 

25.6 

51.8 

52.4 

50.5 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

16.5 

18.1 

13.2 

7.8 

10.2 

2.9 

16.5 

18.8 

11.8 

11.7 

4.2 

27.0 

54.6 

55.3 

53.1 

Black 

28.0 

29.5 

24.7 

7.0 

8.2 

4.2 

27.8 

29.0 

25.2 

12.5 

6.3 

26.1 

40.0 

40.6 

38.6 

Hispanic 

21.4 

22.9 

18.1 

6.8 

8.6 

2.7 

15.8 

16.2 

15.1 

9.5 

4.6 

20.7 

54.0 

54.8 

52.2 

Other 

22.1 

24.7 

16.7 

7.6 

9.7 

3.3 

21.1 

22.2 

19.0 

12.3 

8.0 

20.6 

48.0 

47.0 

3 49.9 

Household income 
$10,000 or less 

22.5 

24.6 

17.3 

7.0 

8.6 

3.2 

18.9 

19.5 

17.5 

10.9 

6.5 

21.8 

51.6 

50.8 

53.5 

$10,001-20,000 

26.1 

28.0 

22.1 

6.8 

9.0 

2.0 

18.0 

18.3 

17.4 

11.6 

6.1 

23.2 

47.8 

48.2 

46.9 

$20,001-35,000 

21.2 

22.5 

18.2 

7.7 

9.7 

3.5 

19.0 

20.5 

15.8 

11.3 

4.9 

24.9 

50.5 

51.4 

48.4 

$35,001-50,000 

18.9 

21.3 

14.5 

6.4 

8.4 

2.7 

16.2 

17.2 

14.5 

11.6 

3.8 

26.4 

53.8 

55.4 

50.8 

More than $50,000 

14.8 

15.9 

12.5 

8.3 

10.8 

3.5 

19.3 

22.7 

12.5 

12.0 

4.0 

27.7 

53.1 

53.8 

51.9 

Parents' highest 
education level 
Less than high school 

19.0 

20.6 

15.9 

5.1 

6.8 

2.1 

15.2 

16.1 

13.4 

11.2 

6.2 

20.3 

57.9 

58.0 

57.7 

High school diploma 
or equivalent 

24.4 

26.3 

20.5 

6.7 

8.7 

2.5 

17.5 

18.5 

15.3 

12.1 

5.2 

26.6 

48.8 

50.0 

46.2 

Some college, including 
vocational/technical 

22.0 

24.2 

17.2 

8.9 

11.1 

4.3 

19.5 

21.2 

15.8 

12.0 

5.3 

26.2 

47.8 

48.0 

47.2 

Bachelor's degree 

13.9 

14.7 

12.0 

7.3 

9.2 

2.9 

19.4 

21.8 

13.9 

10.2 

3.3 

25.7 

56.5 

57.2 

54.9 

Graduate/professional 

degree 

11.5 

12.5 

9.5 

7.7 

10.2 

3.0 

19.2 

22.1 

13.6 

11.4 

3.9 

25.7 

56.4 

57.0 

55.4 

Poverty status 2 
Poor 

23.2 

25.2 

18.4 

6.1 

7.6 

2.6 

18.3 

18.3 

18.1 

10.0 

5.6 

20.0 

52.5 

52.3 

53.1 

Nonpoor 

18.3 

19.8 

15.2 

7.9 

10.2 

3.3 

18.5 

20.8 

13.9 

12.1 

4.6 

27.1 

51.6 

52.4 

49.8 

Family structure 
Two biological/adoptive 
parents 13.3 

14.7 

10.3 

6.5 

8.4 

2.4 

15.9 

16.8 

13.9 

9.1 

3.3 

21.9 

60.6 

61.7 

58.2 

One biological/adoptive 
parent 30.3 

32.6 

25.3 

9.7 

12.1 

4.5 

23.0 

26.7 

15.2 

15.1 

7.3 

31.5 

36.2 

35.4 

38.1 

One biological/adoptive 
and one stepparent 20.1 

21.8 

17.5 

7.4 

10.2 

3.2 

18.6 

21.6 

14.0 

13.9 

4.6 

27.9 

48.6 

48.8 

48.4 

Other relatives 

17.6 

21.3 

9.3 

4.2 

4.5 

3.6 

21.0 

16.3 

3 31.4 

11.9 

7.0 

3 22.8 

55.6 

59.1 

3 47.9 

Step- or foster parents 

3 19.0 

3 16.7 

3 21.5 

3 3.2 

3 6.1 

3 0.0 

3 15.0 

3 20.2 

3 9.4 

3 14.3 

3 7.9 

3 21.0 

3 56.3 

3 57.0 

3 55.5 


3 Care received from a relative or nonrelative may be provided inside or outside of the child's home. 

2 The poverty measure combines information about household income and composition. See Supplemental Note 3 for more information. 

3 Interpret with caution; standard errors are large due to small sample size. 

NOTE: The National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) asked parents or guardians about the type of care the child received on a regular basis before or after school. "Received care from a relative" 
includes care received from someone other than the parent or guardian. Percentages may not add to 100.0 because children can be included in more than one type of care arrangement. Data have been revised 
from previously published figures. See Supplemental Note 1 for information on the racial/ethnic categories. See the glossary for the definitions of type of care arrangements. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 
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Parental Involvement in Schools 


Table54-1 Percentage of students i n gradesK- 12 whose parents reported involvement in theirchild'sschool, by gradeand selected characteristics: 1996 

and 1999 

Indicated 

Attended Attended scheduled Attended Acted as a involvement 

general meeting with school volunteer or served in any of the 

meeting teacher event on a committee four activities 

Characteristic 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

1996 

1999 

Total 

76.9 

78.3 

71.8 

72.8 

66.7 

65.4 

38.7 

36.8 

91.7 

91.5 

Grade 

K-5 

83.2 

84.6 

86.1 

87.5 

71.7 

70.4 

48.9 

47.6 

96.2 

96.3 

6-8 

77.9 

79.6 

69.5 

70.4 

65.7 

65.7 

30.4 

29.1 

91.5 

92.1 

9-12 

65.4 

67.3 

49.7 

51.3 

59.1 

57.3 

28.4 

25.6 

84.2 

83.4 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

79.0 

80.5 

72.6 

73.6 

71.6 

71.6 

44.1 

42.7 

93.5 

93.8 

Black 

71.6 

74.6 

68.8 

71.1 

56.4 

53.8 

26.9 

26.2 

86.4 

87.0 

Hispanic 

73.6 

73.1 

71.5 

71.0 

54.7 

51.4 

26.4 

24.5 

89.0 

86.8 

Other 

73.2 

76.6 

71.6 

73.1 

64.2 

62.3 

35.4 

30.6 

89.9 

90.3 

Household income 

$10,000 or less 

65.2 

66.8 

68.7 

67.3 

50.1 

49.6 

23.2 

21.2 

83.9 

84.1 

$10,001-20,000 

68.1 

69.1 

68.1 

70.2 

58.8 

52.5 

27.0 

22.9 

87.5 

86.0 

$20,001-35,000 

73.3 

74.2 

70.2 

70.4 

63.4 

59.3 

33.1 

31.1 

90.6 

89.1 

$35,001-50,000 

80.5 

80.7 

75.0 

74.5 

71.8 

71.0 

42.9 

38.5 

94.2 

93.8 

More than $50,000 

86.8 

86.7 

74.2 

76.2 

77.5 

76.2 

52.9 

49.7 

96.4 

96.3 

Parents' highest education level 

Less than high school 

57.5 

57.3 

62.7 

59.9 

42.2 

37.7 

16.9 

13.0 

79.1 

75.9 

High school diploma or equivalent 

71.5 

72.7 

69.2 

69.7 

60.2 

58.7 

30.1 

26.0 

89.3 

88.4 

Some college, including 

vocational/technical 

77.9 

79.1 

72.5 

73.7 

69.2 

66.9 

39.2 

37.4 

92.9 

93.1 

Bachelor's degree 

87.4 

87.3 

77.4 

80.3 

76.4 

75.6 

52.3 

49.8 

96.8 

97.1 

Graduate/professional school 

88.5 

88.9 

76.3 

76.0 

81.9 

78.9 

56.7 

54.3 

97.2 

96.8 

Family structure 

Two biological/adoptive parents 

82.2 

84.2 

74.0 

76.2 

71.3 

71.0 

46.9 

46.1 

94.5 

95.0 

One biological/adoptive parent 

69.2 

71.2 

70.3 

69.5 

60.4 

58.2 

28.3 

25.6 

88.0 

87.2 

One biological/adoptive and 

one stepparent 

72.7 

73.9 

69.3 

68.8 

63.3 

64.2 

26.9 

29.4 

90.8 

90.1 

Other relatives 

60.3 

67.1 

54.0 

64.4 

50.5 

47.4 

20.3 

20.5 

76.4 

81.9 

Step- or foster parents 

*69.0 

*58.7 

*67.5 

*59.4 

*55.0 

*52.9 

*23.5 

*19.5 

86.2 

81.3 


* Interpret with caution; standard errors are large due to small sample size. 

NOTE: Data have been revised from previously published figures. Ungraded students or children who were home schooled are not included in this analysis; these students accounted for 1.6 percent of the 
students in grades K- 12. Percentages may not add to 100.0 because parents can be included in more than one type of involvement. See Supplemental Note 3 for more information. See Supplemental Note 1 for 
information on the racial/ethnic categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1996 (Parent and Family Involvement in Education Survey) and 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 
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Indicator 55 


Parents' Attitudes Toward Schools 


Table55-1 Percentage of children in grades 3- 12withparentswhowereverysatisfied with variousaspectsof the school theirchild attends, byselected 

family characteristics: 1993 and 1999 

School's School's 

Child’s school Child’s teachers academic standards order and discipline 

Characteristic 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

Total 

55.9 

52.9 

58.3 

56.8 

58.4 

56.8 

58.5 

58.2 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

57.2 

53.3 

58.9 

56.9 

59.8 

56.7 

59.7 

58.0 

Black 

49.3 

49.0 

53.7 

53.6 

52.4 

55.4 

54.1 

55.6 

Hispanic 

57.9 

57.6 

60.5 

62.1 

58.0 

61.3 

58.0 

63.3 

Other 

53.5 

47.6 

58.9 

52.6 

58.3 

51.7 

57.5 

55.9 

Household income 

$10,000 or less 

49.6 

56.6 

57.3 

62.5 

54.9 

60.7 

57.0 

62.6 

$10,001-20,000 

54.4 

50.0 

58.3 

56.5 

54.2 

55.9 

54.5 

55.0 

$20,001-35,000 

55.3 

49.2 

58.2 

54.8 

58.2 

54.3 

58.5 

55.2 

$35,001-50,000 

57.4 

52.3 

57.7 

54.6 

59.6 

55.0 

59.4 

57.0 

More than $50,000 

59.8 

55.0 

59.3 

57.4 

62.3 

58.2 

61.4 

60.1 

Parents' highest education level 

Less than high school 

56.6 

58.0 

61.5 

61.8 

56.9 

61.3 

59.0 

64.0 

High school diploma or equivalent 

54.5 

51.7 

58.9 

56.1 

56.9 

56.0 

57.4 

56.1 

Some college, including 

vocational/technical 

53.8 

49.1 

55.3 

54.4 

56.6 

53.9 

56.0 

54.5 

Bachelor's degree 

59.8 

52.8 

60.9 

57.9 

62.7 

56.6 

62.5 

59.5 

Graduate/professional degree 

60.1 

58.7 

59.1 

58.7 

63.2 

61.1 

63.2 

63.7 

Family structure 

Two biological/adoptive parents 

57.1 

55.3 

58.5 

58.6 

59.2 

58.2 

59.4 

60.5 

One biological/adoptive parent 

51.8 

50.2 

56.7 

54.7 

55.9 

55.6 

55.6 

56.4 

One biological/adoptive 

and one stepparent 

*51.0 

51.4 

*66.5 

55.8 

*40.3 

54.4 

*47.2 

55.5 

Other relatives/step- or foster parents *63.0 

46.7 

*65.2 

53.5 

*62.3 

54.8 

*63.6 

55.7 

Urbanicity 

Live inside urban area 

55.4 

54.4 

57.9 

57.9 

58.7 

58.5 

59.1 

61.3 

Live outside urban area 

56.4 

52.8 

59.9 

55.6 

57.9 

55.5 

55.7 

54.1 

Rural 

56.8 

49.2 

58.3 

54.9 

58.0 

53.4 

59.0 

52.8 


* Interpret with caution; standard errors are large due to small sample size. 

NOTE: Included in the total but not shown separately are children from other types of family structures. Data have been revised from previously published figures. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the 
National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES). See Supplemental Note 1 for information on the racial/ethnic and urbanicity categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1993 (School Safety and Discipline Survey) and 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 
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Public Elementary and Secondary Expenditures 


Table 56-1 Current expenditures per student (in constant 1996- 97 dollars) in fall enrollment in publicschool districts, by metropolitan statusand poverty 
level: 1991- 92 to 1996- 97 


Current expenditures per student 1 


Geographic 

Not geographic CEI adjusted CEI adjusted 2 


District characteristic 

1991-92 

1992-93 

1993-94 

1994-95 

1995-96 

1996-97 

1996-97 

Total 

$5,588 

$5,674 

$5,723 

$5,722 

$5,755 

$5,789 

$5,734 

Metropolitan status 

Primarily serves a central city 

5,906 

5,969 

5,966 

5,977 

5,988 

5,951 

5,727 

Serves a metropolitan area but not a central city 

5,756 

5,813 

5,893 

5,831 

5,833 

5,888 

5,621 

Does not serve a metropolitan area 

4,900 

5,038 

5,100 

5,196 

5,256 

5,349 

5,995 

Children in district below the poverty level 

Less than 5.0 percent 

6,595 

6,710 

6,791 

6,615 

6,618 

6,622 

6,144 

5.0-14.9 percent 

5,559 

5,634 

5,694 

5,670 

5,685 

5,728 

5,667 

15.0-24.9 percent 

5,036 

5,085 

5,175 

5,223 

5,249 

5,311 

5,576 

25.0-34.9 percent 

5,698 

5,895 

5,919 

5,920 

5,889 

5,870 

5,816 

More than 35.0 percent 

6,089 

6,136 

6,089 

6,074 

6,114 

6,111 

5,934 


Kliment expenditures per student are in constant 1996- 97 dollars using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) to deflate them to that year. See Supplemental Note 1 for more information on the CPI. 

Geographical CEIs adjust for differences in educational costs across geographical regions of the United States. 

NOTE: Poverty is defined by a set of money- income thresholds determined by the Bureau of the Gensus for the 1996- 97 school year that vary by family size and composition. If a family's total income is less than 
that family's threshold, then that family, and every individual in it, is considered poor. While the universe of school districts was surveyed for each state in 1991- 92 and 1994- 95 through 1996- 97, a sample of 
school districts was collected for some states, and a universe was collected for others in 1992- 93 and 1993- 94. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Common Core of Data, "Public School District Universe Survey," 1991- 92 to 1996- 97, "Public School District Financial Survey," 1991- 92 to 1996- 97, and CEIs 
available from the Education Finance Statistics Center (http://nces.ed.gov/edfin/). 
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Indicator 57 


International Comparisons of Expenditures for Education 


Table 57-1 Expen 

capita 

ditures per student (in equivalent U.S. dollars converted using PPPs) in public and private institutions as a perc 
, by level of education and country (based on full-time equivalents): 1997 

Expenditures per student 1 (in equivalent U.S. Expenditures per student 1 (in equivalent U.S. 

dollars converted using PPPs 2 ) on public and dollars converted using PPPs 2 ) on public and 

private institutions 3 private institutions 3 as a percent of GDP per capita 

:entage of GDP per 

GDP per capita 
(in equivalent 
U.S. dollars 
converted 
using PPPs 2 ) 

Primary 

education 

Secondary 

education 

Higher 

education 

Primary 

education 

Secondary 

education 

Higher 

education 

Country mean 

$3,851 

$5,273 

$8,612 

19.4 

26.6 

43.4 

$19,844 

Australia 

3,633 

5,570 

11,240 

16.1 

24.7 

49.8 

22,582 

Austria 

6,258 

8,213 

9,993 

27.1 

35.6 

43.3 

23,054 

Belgium 

3,813 

6,938 

7,834 

16.4 

29.9 

33.7 

23,242 

Canada 

- 

- 

14,809 

- 

- 

62.3 

23,761 

Czech Republic 

1,954 

3,641 

5,351 

14.9 

27.8 

40.9 

13,087 

Denmark 

6,596 

7,198 

7,294 

25.9 

28.2 

28.6 

25,514 

Finland 

4,639 

5,065 

7,145 

22.3 

24.3 

34.3 

20,843 

France 

3,621 

6,564 

7,177 

17.0 

30.8 

33.7 

21,293 

Germany 

3,490 

6,149 

9,466 

15.8 

27.9 

42.9 

22,049 

Greece 

2,351 

2,581 

3,990 

16.9 

18.6 

28.7 

13,912 

Flungary 

2,035 

2,093 

5,430 

20.6 

21.2 

55.0 

9,875 

Iceland 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25,111 

Ireland 

2,574 

3,864 

7,998 

12.3 

18.4 

38.1 

21,009 

Italy 

5,073 

6,284 

5,972 

23.9 

29.6 

28.1 

21,265 

Japan 

5,202 

5,917 

10,157 

21.1 

24.0 

41.3 

24,616 

Korea 

3,308 

3,518 

6,844 

22.9 

24.3 

47.3 

14,477 

Luxembourg 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

34,484 

Mexico 

935 

1,726 

4,519 

12.1 

22.4 

58.7 

7,697 

Netherlands 

3,335 

4,992 

9,989 

15.1 

22.5 

45.1 

22,142 

New Zealand 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17,846 

Norway 

6,315 

6,973 

10,108 

23.5 

25.9 

37.6 

26,876 

Poland 

1,435 

- 

4,395 

19.2 

- 

58.7 

7,487 

Portugal 

3,248 

4,264 

- 

22.3 

29.3 

- 

14,562 

Spain 

3,180 

4,274 

5,166 

19.9 

26.7 

32.3 

15,990 

Sweden 

5,491 

5,437 

12,981 

26.9 

26.6 

63.5 

20,439 

Switzerland 

6,237 

9,045 

16,376 

24.1 

34.9 

63.2 

25,902 

Turkey 

- 

- 

2,397 

- 

- 

37.1 

6,463 

United Kingdom 

3,206 

4,609 

8,169 

15.7 

22.5 

39.9 

20,483 

United States 

5,718 

7,230 

17,466 

19.4 

24.6 

59.4 

29,401 


- Not available. 

1 Per student expenditures are calculated based on public and private full- time- equivalent (FTE) enrollment figures and expenditures from both public and private sources where data are available. 

2 Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) indices are used to convert other currencies to U.S. dollars. Within-country consumer price indices are used to adjust the PPP indices to account for inflation because the fiscal year 
has a different starting date in different countries. 

3 Includes all institutions, public and private, with the exception of Austria, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Switzerland, and Turkey, which include only public institutions, and Belgium, Greece, and the 
United Kingdom, which include public and government- dependent private institutions. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, Centre for Educational Research and Innovation. Education at a Glance: OECD Indicators, 2000, 2000. 
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Appendix 2 Supplemental Notes 


Supplemental Note 1 


Note 1: Commonly Used Variables 


Certain common variables, such as educational 
attainment, race/ethnicity, urbanicity, and geo- 
graphic region are used by different surveys 
cited in The Condition of Education 2001. The 
definitions for these variables can vary from 
survey to survey and sometimes vary between 
different time periods for a single survey. This 
supplemental note describes how several com- 
mon variables, used in some indicators in this 
volume, are defined in each of the surveys that 
collected that information. In addition, this note 
describes in further detail certain terms used 
in some indicators and how monetary figures 
were adjusted using the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI) to reflect comparable information from 
different years. 

Educational Attainment 

For surveys that NCES sponsors, the catego- 
ries of educational attainment are as follows: 

■ National Household Education Surveys 
Program: Less than high school diploma; 
High school diploma or GED; Some col- 
lege/vocational/technical; Bachelor’s de- 
gree/college graduate; and Graduate or 
professional degree. 

■ Early Childhood Longitudinal Study : Less 
than high school; High school diploma or 
equivalent; Some college, including vo- 
cational/technical; and Bachelor’s degree 
or higher. 

■ National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 Eighth Graders: Less than high 
school; High school diploma; GED; Some 
postsecondary education; and Bachelor’s 
degree or higher. 

■ High School and Beyond Longitudinal 
Study of 1980 Sophomores: Less than high 
school graduate; High school; Certificate; 
Associate’s; Bachelor’s; Master’s; Profes- 
sional; and Doctorate. 


■ Beginning Postsecondary Students Longi- 
tudinal Study: Did not complete high 
school; Completed high school or equiva- 
lent; Less than 1 year of occupational/ 
trade/technical or business school; One, 
but less than 2 years of occupational/trade/ 
technical or business school; Two years 
or more of occupational/trade/technical or 
business school; Less than 2 years of col- 
lege; Two or more years of college, in- 
cluding 2-year degree; Bachelor’s degree — 
4- or 5-year degree; Master’s degree or 
equivalent; MD/DDS/LLB/other advanced 
professional degree; and Doctoral de- 
gree — Ph.D, Ed.D, DBA. 

For data from other agencies and organiza- 
tions, the categories of educational attainment 
are as follows: 

■ Current Population Survey: Less than 1 st 
grade; 1 st , 2 nd , 3 rd , or 4 th grade; 5 th or 6 th 
grade; 7 th or 8 th grade; 9 th grade; 10 th grade; 
11 th grade; 12 th grade, no diploma; High 
school graduate, diploma or equivalent 
(e.g., GED); Some college, no degree; As- 
sociate degree, occupational/vocational; 
Associate degree, academic program; 
Bachelor’s degree; Master’s degree; Profes- 
sional school degree; and Doctorate degree. 

■ National Health Interview Survey: Never 
attended/kindergarten only; Grades 1-11; 
12 th grade, no diploma; High school gradu- 
ate; GED or equivalent; Some college, no 
degree; Associate degree: occupational, 
technical, or vocational program; Associ- 
ate degree: academic program; Bachelor’s 
degree; Master’s degree; Professional 
school degree; and Doctoral degree. 

■ Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD): Early child- 
hood education; Primary education; Lower 
secondary education; Upper secondary 
education; Nonuniversity higher educa- 
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tion; University higher education; Gradu- 
ate and professional higher education; and 
Undistributed. (See Supplemental Note 9 
for further information on these levels.) 

Within individual indicators, these categories 
may be collapsed to facilitate analysis. In The 
Condition of Education 2001, the previous 
definitions apply to Indicators 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
15, 16, 17, 24, 25, 28, 29, 32, 41, 52, 53, 54, 
and 55. 

Race/Ethnicity 

Classifications indicating racial/ethnic back- 
ground are generally based on self-identifica- 
tion, as in data collected by the Bureau of the 
Census. These categories are in accordance 
with the Office of Management and Budget’s 
standard classification scheme and are as fol- 
lows: 

■ American Indian! Alaskan Native: A per- 
son having origins in any of the original 
peoples of North America and maintain- 
ing cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 

■ AsianIP acific Islander: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of 
the Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian 
subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This 
area includes, for example, China, In- 
dia, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, and 
Samoa. Please note that indicators based 
on the Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study include Asian children, but not 
those classified as Pacific Islanders (i.e., 
Polynesian, Hawaiian, Samoan, Tongan, 
other Polynesian, Micronesian, Guama- 
nian, other Micronesian and Pacific Is- 
lander, not specified). 

■ Black: A person having origins in any of 
the black racial groups in Africa. In The 
Condition of Education , this category 


excludes persons of Hispanic origin ex- 
cept as specifically noted. 

■ Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, Central or South Ameri- 
can, or other Spanish culture or origin, 
regardless of race. 

■ White: A person having origins in any 
of the original peoples of Europe, North 
Africa, or the Middle East. In The Con- 
dition of Education, this category ex- 
cludes persons of Hispanic origin except 
as specifically noted. 

■ Other: Any person that is not included 
in the above categories (White, Black, 
Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and 
American Indian/Alaskan Native). 

Not all categories are shown in all indicators 
because of insufficient data in some of the 
smaller categories. 

Indicator 44 uses the categories for race/ 
ethnicity used in the 1999 Youth Risk Behav- 
ior Survey (YRBS). The 1999 YRBS asked high 
school students to self-classify themselves into 
one or more of the following categories: Ameri- 
can Indian or Alaska Native, Asian, Black or 
African American, Hispanic or Latino, Na- 
tive Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander, or 
White. Students who selected more than one 
response were categorized as “Hispanic or 
Latino, regardless of race” if they selected 
“Hispanic or Latino” as one of their choices; 
they were categorized as “More than one race, 
not Hispanic or Latino,” if they did not select 
“Hispanic or Latino” as one of their choices. 

Urbanicity 

1. In the Census Bureau’s Current Population 
Survey, metropolitan status is based on the 
concept of a metropolitan area (MA), a large 
population nucleus together with adjacent 
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communities that have a high degree of eco- 
nomic and social integration with that nucleus. 

MAs are designated and defined by the 
Office of Management and Budget, fol- 
lowing standards established by the inter- 
agency Federal Executive Committee on 
Metropolitan Areas, with the aim of pro- 
ducing definitions that are as consistent 
as possible for all MAs nationwide. 

Each MA must contain either a place with 
a minimum population of 50,000 or an ur- 
banized area, as defined by the Bureau of 
the Census, and a total MA population of 
at least 100,000 (75,000 in New England). 
An MA is composed of one or more cen- 
tral counties, and an MA can also include 
one or more outlying counties that have 
close economic and social relationships with 
the central county. An outlying county must 
have a specified level of commuting to the 
central counties and also must meet cer- 
tain standards regarding metropolitan char- 
acter, such as population density, urban 
population, and population growth. In New 
England, MAs are composed of cities and 
towns rather than whole counties. The fol- 
lowing terms characterize MAs: 

■ Metropolitan : the territory, popula- 
tion, and housing units in MAs. 

■ Inside a central city : a subdivision of 
a metropolitan area, which includes 
only the area inside of the central city. 

■ Outside a central city : a subdivision 
of a metropolitan area, which in- 
cludes only the area outside of the 
central city. 

■ Nonmetropolitan : the territory, popu- 
lation, and housing units located out- 
side MAs. 


2. In the National Household Education Sur- 
veys Program, urbanicity is based on the 
Census classification for the highest per- 
centage of households in the respondent’s 
residential ZIP Code. Urbanicity is desig- 
nated by the following terms: 

■ Urbanized area: a place and the ad- 
jacent densely settled surrounding ter- 
ritory that combined have a minimum 
population of 50,000. 

■ Urban, outside of urbanized areas: 
incorporated or unincorporated places 
outside of urbanized areas that have 
a minimum population of 25,000, 
with the exception of rural portions 
of extended cities. 

■ Rural: all areas that are not classi- 
fied as urban. 

3. In the Fast Response Survey System, 
urbanicity is defined in accordance with 
Census standards: 

■ City: a central city of a Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (MSA). 

■ Urban fringe: a place within an MSA 
of a central city, but not primarily its 
central city. 

■ Town: a place not within an MSA, 
but with a population greater than or 
equal to 2,500 and defined as urban 
by the Bureau of the Census. 

■ Rural: a place with a population less 
than 2,500 and defined as rural by 
the Census. 

4. In the Common Core of Data, urbanicity 
is based on Metropolitan Status Codes. 
This is the classification of an education 
agency’s service area relative to an MSA. 
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Every education agency is placed in one 
of the following categories: 

■ Primarily serves a central city of an 
MSA 

■ Serves an MSA but not primarily its 
central city 

■ Does not serve an MSA 

5. In the Baccalaureate and Beyond Longi- 
tudinal Study, respondents who have 
taught are asked the locale of the school 
in which they held their last teaching job. 
Locale is categorized as follows: 

■ Large central city 

■ Mid-size central city 

■ Urban fringe of large city 

■ Urban fringe of mid-size city 

■ Large town 

■ Small town 

■ Rural 

6. The National Health Interview Survey 
defines urbanicity according to the fol- 
lowing metropolitan statistical area cat- 
egories: 

■ MSA of 2,500,000 and above 

■ MSA of 1,000,000-2,499,999 

■ MSA under 1,000,000 

■ Non-MSA 

In The Condition of Education 2001, these 
definitions apply to Indicators IS, 17, 42, 45, 
55, and 56. 

Geographic Region 

Data from different surveys may use different 
regional classifications for states. The following 
regional classification system represents the four 
geographical regions determined by the Bureau 
of the Census. In The Condition of Education 
2001, Indicators 2, 3,15,1 7, 23, and 45 use this 
system. 


Regional Classification 

Northeast 

South 

Connecticut 

Alabama 

Maine 

Arkansas 

Massachusetts 

Delaware 

New Hampshire 

District of Columbia 

New Jersey 

Florida 

New York 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

Rhode Island 

Louisiana 

Vermont 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Midwest 

West 

Illinois 

Alaska 

Indiana 

Arizona 

Iowa 

California 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Michigan 

Hawaii 

Minnesota 

Idaho 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North Dakota 

New Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Community Service 

Lor Indicator 16 , the definition of community 
service encompassed any activity undertaken 
in the previous year for which the student was 
not paid. This included formal volunteering 
through a school or organization and also any 
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informal volunteering, such as babysitting for 
a neighbor or visiting senior citizens. The activ- 
ity could have been organized and/or required 
by a school or organization, or undertaken on 
the student’s own prerogative. It included ac- 
tivities done on a regular or one-time basis. 

Using the Consumer Price Index (CPI) to 
Adjust for Inflation 

The Consumer Price Indexes (CPIs) represent 
changes in the prices of all goods and services 
purchased for consumption by urban house- 
holds. Indexes vary for specific areas or re- 
gions, periods of time, major groups of 
consumer expenditures, and population groups. 
Finance indicators in The Condition of Edu- 
cation use the “U.S. All Items CPI for All Ur- 
ban Consumers, CPI-U.” 

The CPI-U is the basis for both the calendar 
year CPI and the school year CPI. The calendar 
year CPI is the same as the annual CPI-U. The 
school year CPI is calculated by adding the 
monthly CPI-U figures, beginning with July of 
the first year and ending with June of the fol- 
lowing year, and then dividing that figure by 
12. The school year CPI is rounded to three 
decimal places. Data for the CPI-U are avail- 
able on the Bureau of Labor Statistics Web site 


(given below). Also, figures for both the calen- 
dar year CPI and the school year CPI can be 
obtained from the Digest of Education Statis- 
tics 2000 (NCES 2001-034), an NCES annual 
publication. 

Although the CPI has many uses, its principal 
function in The Condition of Education is to 
convert monetary figures (salaries, expenditures, 
income, and so on) into inflation-free dollars to 
allow comparisons over time. For example, due 
to inflation, the buying power of a teacher’s sal- 
ary in 1995 is not comparable to that of a 
teacher in 2000. In order to make such a com- 
parison, the 1995 salary must be converted into 
2000 constant dollars using the following for- 
mula: the 1995 salary is multiplied by a ratio 
of the 2000 CPI over the 1995 CPI. 

1995 salary * (2000 CPI) = 1995 salary in 
(1995 CPI) 2000 constant 
dollars 

For more detailed information on how the 
CPI is calculated or the other types of CPI 
indexes, go to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Web site ( http://iviviv.hls.gov/cpihome.htm ). 

In The Condition of Education 2001 , this descrip- 
tion of the CPI applies to Indicators 18 and 56. 
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The CPS, a monthly survey of approximately 
50,000 households in the United States, has 
been conducted for more than 50 years. The 
Bureau of the Census conducts the survey for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The CPS col- 
lects data on the social and economic character- 
istics of the civilian, noninstitutional population, 
including information on income, education, and 
participation in the labor force. 

Each month a “basic” CPS questionnaire is 
used to collect data on the labor force partici- 
pation of each member age 15 and above in 
every sample household. In March and Octo- 
ber of each year, the CPS includes additional 
questions about education. The Annual Demo- 
graphic Survey or March CPS supplement is 
the primary source of detailed information on 
income and work experience in the United 
States. The March CPS is used to generate the 
annual Population Profile of the United States, 
reports on geographical mobility and educa- 
tional attainment, and detailed analysis of 
money income and poverty status. Each Octo- 
ber, in addition to the basic questions about 
education, interviewers ask supplementary 
questions about school enrollment for all house- 
hold members age 3 and above. 

Interviewers initially used printed questionnaires. 
Since 1994, the Census Bureau has used Com- 
puter-Assisted Personal (and Telephone) Interview- 
ing (CAPI and CATI) to collect data. CAPI allows 
interviewers to use a complex questionnaire and 
increases consistency by reducing interviewer 
error. Further information on the CPS can be 
found at the Census Bureau Web site {http:// 
www. bis. census.gov/cps) . 

Definition of Selected Variables 
Family income 

The October CPS collects data on family in- 
come, which is used in Indicator 26 to measure 


a student’s economic standing. Low income is 
the bottom 20 percent of all family incomes, 
high income is the top 20 percent of all family 
incomes, and middle income is the 60 percent 
in between. The table at the end of this note 
shows the real dollar amount (rounded to the 
nearest $100) of the breakpoints between low 
and middle income and between middle and 
high income. For example, low income in 1999 
was defined as the range between $0 and 
$14,700, middle income was defined as the 
range between $14,701 and $68,000, and high 
income was defined as $68,001 or more. There- 
fore, the breakpoints between low and middle 
income and between middle and high income 
were $14,700 and $68,000, respectively. 

Parental education 

For Indicators 4 and 26, information on par- 
ents’ education was obtained by merging data 
from parents’ records with their children’s. 
Estimates of a mother’s and father’s education 
were calculated only for children who lived 
with their parents at the time of the survey. 
For example, estimates of a mother’s educa- 
tion are based on children who lived with “both 
parents” or with “mother only.” For children 
who lived with “father only,” the mother’s 
education was unknown; therefore, the “un- 
known” group was excluded in the calcula- 
tion of this variable. 

Educational attainment 

Data from CPS questions on educational at- 
tainment are used for Indicators 4, 18, 23, 26, 
and 31. 

From 1972 to 1991, two CPS questions pro- 
vided data on the number of years of school 
completed: (1) “What is the highest grade . . . 
ever attended?” and (2) “Did . . . complete 
it?” An individual’s educational attainment 
was considered to be his or her last fully com- 
pleted year of school. Individuals who com- 
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pleted 12 years were deemed to be high school 
graduates, as were those who began but did 
not complete the first year of college. Respon- 
dents who completed 16 or more years were 
counted as college graduates. 

Beginning in 1992, the CPS combined the two 
questions into the following question: “What 
is the highest level of school . . . completed 
or the highest degree . . . received?” In the 
revised response categories, several of the 
lower levels are combined in a single sum- 
mary category such as “1 st , 2 nd , 3 rd , or 4 th 
grades.” Several new categories are used, 
including “12 th grade, no diploma”; “High 
school graduate, high school diploma, or the 
equivalent”; and “Some college but no de- 
gree.” College degrees are now listed by type, 
allowing for a more accurate description of 
educational attainment. The new question 
emphasizes credentials received rather than 
the last grade level attended or completed if 
attendance did not lead to a credential. The 
new categories include the following: 

■ High school graduate, high school di- 
ploma, or the equivalent (e.g., GED) 

■ Some college but no degree 

■ Associate’s degree in college, occupational/ 
vocational program 

■ Associate’s degree in college, academic 
program 

■ Bachelor’s degree (e.g., B.A., A.B., B.S.) 

■ Master’s degree (e.g., M.A., M.S., 
M.Eng., M.Ed., M.S.W., M.B.A.) 

■ Professional school degree (e.g., M.D., 
D.D.S., D.V.M., LL.B., J.D.) 

■ Doctoral degree (e.g., Ph.D., Ed.D.) 

The change in questions in 1992 affects com- 
parisons of educational attainment over time. 


High school completion 

The pre-1992 questions about educational at- 
tainment did not consider high school equiva- 
lency certificates (GEDs). Consequently, an 
individual who attended 10 th grade, dropped 
out without completing that grade, and who 
subsequently received a high school equiva- 
lency credential would not have been counted 
as completing high school. The new question 
counts these individuals as if they are high 
school graduates. Since 1988, an additional 
question has been included in which respondents 
are asked if they have a high school degree or 
the equivalent, such as a GED. People who re- 
spond “yes” are classified as high school gradu- 
ates. Before 1988, the majority of high school 
graduates did not fall into this category, and 
the overall increase in the total number of people 
counted as high school graduates is small. 

Before 1992, the CPS considered individuals 
who completed 12 th grade to be high school 
graduates. The revised question added a re- 
sponse category: “12 th grade, no diploma.” In- 
dividuals who select this response are not 
counted as graduates. The number of individu- 
als in this category in this publication is small. 

Despite these changes in the procedures for as- 
sessing the completion of a high school degree 
or its equivalent, the overall impact is also likely 
to be small and, perhaps, insignificant. 

College completion 

Some students require more than 4 years to 
earn an undergraduate degree, so some re- 
searchers are concerned that the completion 
rate, based on the pre-1992 category “4 th year 
or higher of college completed,” overstated the 
number of respondents with a bachelor’s de- 
gree (or higher). In fact, however, the comple- 
tion rates among those ages 25-29 in 1992 
and 1993 were similar to the completion rates 
among those in 1990 and 1991, before the 
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change in the question’s wording. In sum, there 
is little reason to believe that the change has 
affected the completion rates reported in this 
publication. 

Some college 

Based on the question used in 1992 and in sub- 
sequent surveys, an individual who attended 
college for less than a full academic year would 
respond “some college but no degree.” Before 
1992, the appropriate response would have 
been “attended first year of college and did 
not complete it”; the calculation of the per- 
centage of the population with 1-3 years of 
college excluded these individuals. With the 
new question, such respondents are placed in 
the “some college but no degree” category. 
Thus, the percentage of individuals with some 
college might be larger than the percentage 
with 1-3 years of college because “some col- 
lege” includes those who have not completed 
an entire year of college, whereas “1-3 years 
of college” does not include these people. 
Therefore, it is not appropriate to make com- 
parisons between the percentage of those with 
“some college but no degree” using the post- 
1991 question and the percentage of those who 
completed “1-3 years of college” using the 
two pre-1992 questions. 


Effects of Changes in Educational Attain- 
ment Questions on Earnings Data 

Indicator 1 8 presents estimates of annual median 
earnings for wage and salary workers with dif- 
ferent levels of education. The discussion above 
suggests that the number of people with a high 
school diploma or its equivalent (but no further 
education), based on the post- 1991 question, is 
larger than before because it includes all those 
with an equivalency certificate. In fact, however, 
the number of people in this category is smaller 
because it excludes those who completed 12 th 
grade but did not receive a diploma and those 
who completed less than a full academic year of 
college. The latter group is now included in the 
pre-1992 category, “1-3 years of college.” 

The employment and earnings of respondents who 
were added and dropped from each category are 
similar; therefore, the net effect of the reclassifica- 
tion on employment rates and average annual 
earnings is likely to be minor. Thus, it is still use- 
ful to compare the employment rates and median 
annual earnings of recent cohorts with some col- 
lege or an associate’s degree with older cohorts 
who completed 1-3 years of college. 

For further information on this issue, see Kominski 
and Siegel (1993). 
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Dollar value (in current dollars) at the breakpoint between low- and middle- and between middle- and high-income catego- 
ries of family income: October 1 970-99 

Breakpoints between: 

October 

Low- and middle-income 

Middle- and high-income 

1970 

$3,300 


$11,900 

1971 

— 


— 

1972 

3,500 


13,600 

1973 

3,900 


14,800 

1974 

— 


— 

1975 

4,300 


17,000 

1976 

4,600 


18,300 

1977 

4,900 


20,000 

1978 

5,300 


21,600 

1979 

5,800 


23,700 

1980 

6,000 


25,300 

1981 

6,500 


27,100 

1982 

7,100 


31,300 

1983 

7,300 


32,400 

1984 

7,400 


34,200 

1985 

7,800 


36,400 

1986 

8,400 


38,200 

1987 

8,800 


39,700 

1988 

9,300 


42,100 

1989 

9,500 


44,000 

1990 

9,600 


46,300 

1991 

10,500 


48,400 

1992 

10,700 


49,700 

1993 

10,800 


50,700 

1994 

11,800 


55,500 

1995 

11,700 


56,200 

1996 

12,300 


58,200 

1997 

12,800 


60,800 

1998 

13,900 


65,000 

1999 

14,700 


68,000 


— Not available. 

NOTE: Amounts are rounded to the nearest $100. 
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The National Household Education Surveys 
Program (NHES), conducted in 1991, 1993, 
1995, 1996, and 1999, collects data on edu- 
cation issues that cannot be addressed by col- 
lecting data on a school level. Each survey 
collects data from households on at least two 
topics, such as adult education, civic involve- 
ment, parental involvement in education, and 
early childhood education. The NHES will 
be conducted again in 2001 and will collect 
information in three topical areas: adult edu- 
cation and lifelong learning; participation in 
early childhood programs; and before- and 
after-school programs and activities for chil- 
dren in grades K-8. Additional information 
on the NHES can be obtained at the NCES 
Web site (http://nces.ed.gov/nhes/). 

Interviewing Procedures 

The NHES surveys the civilian, noninsti- 
tutionalized U.S. population in the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. Interviews are 
conducted using computer-assisted telephone 
interviewing. 

NHES collects data from adults as well as 
children. Data on young children are collected 
primarily by interviewing parents or guard- 
ians of children, and only infrequently by in- 
terviewing the children themselves. When such 
children are sampled to participate in NHES, 
the parent or guardian most knowledgeable 
about the child’s care and education is inter- 
viewed. In 1996 and 1999, NHES also inter- 
viewed children in grades 6 through 12 with 
respect to their involvement in various civic 
and community activities. 

Although NHES is conducted primarily in En- 
glish, provisions are made to interview persons 
who speak only Spanish. Questionnaires are 
translated into Spanish, and bilingual interview- 
ers, who are trained to complete the interview 
in either English or Spanish, are employed. 


Age of the Child 

Indicator 52 presents information on preprimary 
education for 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds by the child’s 
age. NHES reports the “age of the child” for 
1991 data as the age that child was on Decem- 
ber 31, 1990; December 31, 1992 for 1993 data; 
December 31, 1994 for 1995 data; December 
31, 1995 for 1996 data; and December 31, 1998 
for 1999 data. 

Parents' Education 

Parents’ education is defined as the highest level 
of education of the child’s parents or nonparent 
guardians who reside in the household. The 
variable is based on the higher of the educa- 
tional levels of the mother or female guardian 
or the father or male guardian. If only one 
parent resided in the household, that parent’s 
education is used. Indicators 1, 16, and 25 
present data by parents’ education. 

Preprimary Enrollment Rates 

Preprimary enrollment rates are calculated for 
Indicator 1 by dividing the number of 3-, 4-, 
and 5-year-olds who (according to NHES data) 
were enrolled in center-based programs or kin- 
dergarten (as of December 31 of the year pre- 
ceding the survey) by the total number of children 
ages 3, 4, and 5 in the United States as of the 
same date, according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. Children who were enrolled in 1 st grade or 
higher or who were in the “ungraded” category 
were excluded from the calculation of enroll- 
ment rates. 

In 1999, NHES allowed respondents to indi- 
cate whether a child was enrolled only in a 
center-based program, only in kindergarten, 
or dually enrolled in both a center-based pro- 
gram and kindergarten. Respondents were al- 
lowed to indicate that a child was dually 
enrolled only if the respondent first indicated 
that the child was enrolled in kindergarten in 
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a series of enrollment questions. If a respondent 
first stated that a child was enrolled in a center- 
based program, the respondent was not allowed 
to indicate that the child was also enrolled in 
kindergarten. Due to this limitation in response 
options, dual enrollment may be underestimated. 
In supplemental table 1-1, the estimates of en- 
rollment in center-based programs or kinder- 
garten are not affected by this consideration. 

Indicator 1 presents data on preprimary en- 
rollment rates including dual enrollment for 
1999. The indicator does not present data on 
dual enrollment for the earlier years. 

Adult Education 

The adult education and lifelong learning sur- 
vey excluded those who are on active military 
duty, who are institutionalized, and who are 
enrolled full time in a high school program. 
Adults were only asked about their literacy ac- 
tivities for literature written in English. Some 
adults, whose primary language is not English, 
may engage in literacy activities with materi- 
als written in their primary language. The 
NHES questions did not assess these activities. 


Poverty 

NHES data on household income and the num- 
ber of people living in the household, com- 
bined with information from the Bureau of the 
Census on income and household size, are used 
to classify children as “poor” or “nonpoor.” 
Children in families whose incomes are at or 
below the poverty threshold are classified as 
“poor”; children in families with incomes 
above the poverty threshold are classified as 
“nonpoor.” The thresholds used to determine 
whether a child is “poor” or “nonpoor” differ 
for each survey year. The weighted average 
poverty thresholds for various household sizes 
for 1991, 1993, 1995, 1996, and 1999 are 
shown in the table on the following page. 

It is not possible to determine whether respon- 
dents’ families are above or below the poverty 
threshold for 1991 or 1993 with the same accu- 
racy as for 1995, 1996, and 1999. In the earlier 
years, respondents were asked to indicate where 
their incomes fell within broad categories. In later 
years, respondents were asked to provide more 
precise estimates of household income. Indica- 
tor 1 presents data by children’s poverty status. 
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Weighted average poverty thresholds, by household size: 1991, 1 993, 1 995, 1 996, and 1 999 

Household size Poverty threshold Household size Poverty threshold 

NHES:1 991 


NHES:1 996 


2 

$8,865 

2 

10,233 

3 

10,860 

3 

12,516 

4 

13,924 

4 

16,036 

5 

16,456 

5 

18,952 

6 

18,587 

6 

21,389 

7 

21,058 

7 

24,268 

8 

23,582 

8 

27,091 

9 or more 

27,942 

9 or more 

31,971 

NHES:1 993 


NHES:1 999 


2 

9,414 

2 

10,636 

3 

1 1,522 

3 

13,001 

4 

14,763 

4 

16,655 

5 

1 7,449 

5 

19,682 

6 

19,718 

6 

22,227 

7 

22,383 

7 

25,188 

8 

24,838 

8 

28,023 

9 or more 

29,529 

9 or more 

33,073 

NHES:1 995 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 

National Household 

2 

9,933 

Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1991, 1993, 

1995, 1996, and 1999. 


3 

12,158 

4 

15,569 

5 

18,408 

6 

20,804 

7 

23,552 

8 

26,267 

9 or more 

31,280 
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Note 4: The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) 


The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), administered regularly in a 
number of subjects since 1969, has two major 
goals: (1) to assess student performance reflect- 
ing current educational and assessment prac- 
tices; and (2) to measure change in student 
performance reliably over time. To address these 
goals, the NAEP includes a main assessment 
and a long-term trend assessment. The assess- 
ments are administered to separate samples of 
students at separate times, use separate instru- 
mentation, and measure different educational 
content. Consequently, results from the assess- 
ments should not be compared. Data presented 
in The Condition of Education 2001 are from 
the long-term trend assessment. 

Long-Term Trend NAEP 

Indicators 10, 11, 12, 13, and 22 are based on 
the long-term trend NAEP. The long-term trend 
NAEP measures student performance in science, 
reading, writing, and mathematics. The long- 
term assessments have used the same instru- 
ments since their first administrations in the late 
1960s and early 1970s for science, reading, and 
mathematics and in the early 1980s for writ- 
ing. Accordingly, the long-term trend NAEP 
does not reflect current teaching standards or 
curricula. Nonetheless, the long-term trend 
NAEP facilitates comparisons of student per- 
formance over time. 

Results from the long-term trend NAEP are pre- 
sented as mean scale scores. Unlike the main 
NAEP, the long-term trend NAEP does not de- 
fine achievement levels. Another important dif- 
ference between the two assessments is that they 
collect data from different groups. In the main 
NAEP, results are reported for grades 4, 8, and 
12. In most long-term trend assessments, aver- 
age scores are reported by age. For science, read- 


ing, and mathematics, students at ages 9, 13, 
and 17 are assessed. 

The meaning of scale scores at different levels 
of the assessment scale is shown in supplemen- 
tal table 10-5 for reading, supplemental table 

12- 5 for mathematics, and supplemental table 

13- 5 for science. 

Main NAEP 

The main NAEP periodically assesses students’ 
performance in several subjects, following the 
curriculum frameworks developed by the National 
Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and using 
the latest advances in assessment methodology. 
NAGB develops the frameworks using curricu- 
lum standards developed within the field, such as 
the mathematics standards developed by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

The content and nature of the main NAEP evolves 
to match instructional practices, so the ability to 
measure change reliably over time is limited. As 
standards for instruction and curriculum change, 
so does the main NAEP. As a result, data from 
different assessments are not always comparable. 
Recent NAEP main assessment instruments have 
typically been kept stable for short periods of 
time, allowing trend results to be reported for, at 
most, three time points. For some subjects that 
are not assessed frequently, such as civics and 
art, no trend data are available. 

NAEP results are reported in terms of predeter- 
mined achievement levels because each assess- 
ment reflects current standards of performance 
in each subject. The achievement levels define 
what students who are performing at Basic, Pro- 
ficient, and Advanced levels of achievement 
should know and be able to do. NAGB estab- 
lishes achievement levels whenever a new main 
NAEP framework is adopted. 
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Under the auspices of the International Associa- 
tion for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment (1997a, 1997b, 1997c, 1997d, 1998), the 
Third International Mathematics and Science 
Study (TIMSS) assessed and collected data for 
more than half a million students at five grade 
levels (the 3 rd , 4 th , 7 th , and 8 th grades plus the 
final year of secondary school), providing in- 
formation on student achievement, student back- 
ground characteristics, and school resources in 
45 countries in 1995. In 1999, the TIMSS study 
was repeated at the 8 th -grade level for both 
mathematics and science, resulting in the Third 
International Mathematics and Science Study 
- Repeat (TIMSS-R). Data presented in The Con- 
dition of Education 2001 are taken from both 
the 1995 and 1999 assessment components ( In- 
dicators 14 and 43), as well as the Video Class- 
room Study ( Indicator 36). This note provides 
descriptions for each of these components. 

TIMSS Assessment Components 

The assessment components of TIMSS tested 
students in three populations: 

■ Population 1 : Students enrolled in the two 
adjacent grades that contained the largest 
proportion of 9-year-old students at the time 
of the assessment — 3 rd - and 4 th -grade stu- 
dents in most countries. 

■ Population 2: Students enrolled in the two 
adjacent grades that contained the largest 
proportion of 13-year-old students at the 
time of the assessment — 7 th - and 8 th -grade 
students in most countries. 

■ Population 3: Students enrolled in their 
final year of secondary education, which 
ranged from 9 th to 14 th grade. In many 
countries, students in more than one grade 
participated in the study because the length 
of secondary education varied by type of 
program (e.g., academic, technical, vo- 
cational). No indicators in The Condition 


of Education 2001 used data from this 
population. 

Although internationally defined target popu- 
lations were established, the results should be 
interpreted carefully because countries differed 
for various reasons in how they actually de- 
fined their populations and in their compliance 
with the TIMSS sampling guidelines. Conse- 
quently, reasons for differences in performance 
are not clear, and assumptions cannot easily 
be made about the relationship between per- 
formance and the differences among countries’ 
samples. 

All countries that participated in the study were 
required to administer assessments to the stu- 
dents in the two grades at Population 2 but could 
choose whether to participate in the assessments 
of other populations. Forty-six countries partici- 
pated in the survey of Population 2. 

For all Populations , participating countries were 
required to meet sampling and other guidelines. 
In some situations, where it was not possible to 
implement testing for the entire International 
Desired Population ( Population 1,2, or 3), coun- 
tries defined a National Desired Population, 
which excluded some portion of the International 
Desired Population. Countries were also per- 
mitted within their desired population to define 
a population that excluded a small percentage 
(less than 10 percent) of schools or students that 
would be difficult to test (e.g., small schools or 
schools located in a remote area). Only England 
exceeded the 10 percent level for Populations 1 
and 2, excluding 12.1 and 11.3 percent of 
schools, respectively. 

TIMSS used a two-stage sample design. For 
Populations 1 and 2, the first stage involved 
selecting, at a minimum, 150 public and pri- 
vate schools within each country. Nations were 
allowed to over sample to allow for analyses 
of particular national interest, and all collected 
data were appropriately weighted to account 
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for the final sample. Random sampling meth- 
ods were then used to select from each school 
one mathematics class for each grade level 
within a population (generally 3 rd and 4 th for 
Population 1 and 7 th and 8 th for Population 2). 
All of the students in these mathematics classes 
then participated in the TIMSS testing in math- 
ematics and science. 

The required participation rates from the 
samples for all Populations were at least 85 
percent of both schools and students or a com- 
bined rate of 75 percent for schools and stu- 
dents. Countries that did not reach a 50 percent 
participation rate without the inclusion of re- 
placement schools, or failed to reach the re- 
quired rate even with the inclusion of 
replacement schools, failed to meet the sam- 
pling standards for participation. 

TIMSS-R Assessment Components 

The TIMSS study was repeated at the 8 th - 
grade level for both mathematics and science 
in 1999, resulting in TIMSS-R. All countries 
that participated in TIMSS in 1995 were in- 
vited to participate in TIMSS-R, as were coun- 
tries that did not participate in 1995. In total, 
38 countries collected data for TIMSS-R, in- 
cluding 26 that had participated in TIMSS 
and 12 that participated for the first time. 


TIMSS-R used the same international sampling 
guidelines as TIMSS to ensure that the data are 
comparable between the two studies. In order 
for a country to be included in TIMSS-R, it had 
to meet several international guidelines. The 
sample was to be representative of at least 90 
percent of students in the total population eli- 
gible for the study; therefore, exclusion rates 
had to be less than 10 percent. The required 
participation rates from the samples were to be 
at least 85 percent of both schools and students 
or a combined rate of 75 percent for schools 
and students. Countries that did not reach a 
participation rate of 50 percent without replace- 
ment schools, or that failed to reach the required 
rate even with the inclusion of replacement 
schools, failed to meet the sampling standards 
for participation. The table below details the 
countries that did not meet the complete sam- 
pling guidelines and the reason. 

For TIMSS-R, the international desired popu- 
lation consisted of all students in the country 
who were enrolled in the upper of the two ad- 
jacent grades that contained the greatest pro- 
portion of 13-year-olds at the time of testing. 
In the United States and most countries, this 
corresponded to grade 8. If the national de- 
sired population of a nation fell below 65 per- 
cent, the country’s name is annotated to reflect 


Countries covering less than 100 percent of the international desired population: 1999 

International desired National desired 

Country population coverage population overall exclusion Note on coverage 

Israel 

100 

16.1 

Exclusion rate more than 
10 percent 

Latvia 

61 

4 

Exclusion of 39 percent of 
student population (non-Latvian- 
speaking students) 

Lithuania 

87 

4.5 

Exclusion of 13 percent of 
student population (non- 
Lithuanian-speaking students 
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this fact. This differed slightly from the sam- 
pling method used in TIMSS in 1995. The 
TIMSS population consisted of students en- 
rolled in the two adjacent grades that contained 
the largest proportion of 9-year-old or 13-year- 
old students at the time of assessment — 3 rd - and 
4 th -grade students in most countries for 9-year- 
olds and 7 th - and 8 th -grade students in most 
countries for 13-year-olds. 

TIMSS-R used the same assessment framework 
designed for TIMSS. Approximately one-third 
of the original 1995 TIMSS assessment items 
were kept secure so that they could be included 
in the 1999 TIMSS-R assessment. For the two- 
thirds that were released to the public, a panel 
of international assessment and content experts 
and the national research coordinators of each 
participating country developed and reviewed 
replacement items that closely matched the 
content of the original items to provide trend 
data. The assessment and questionnaire items 
were developed and field-tested for similarity 
and to allow reliable comparisons between 
TIMSS and TIMSS-R. 

Videotape Classroom Study 

TIMSS included a Videotape Classroom Study 
that examined (1) teachers’ beliefs about re- 
form and how these beliefs related to instruc- 
tional practices; (2) the organization and 
process of mathematics instruction; and (3) the 
mathematical content of lessons in 231 8 th - 
grade classrooms in Germany, Japan, and the 
United States. 

The Videotape Classroom Study selected this 
set of 8 th -grade classrooms to be representa- 
tive of the classrooms in the main study (NCES 
1999-074). The final sample of schools in the 
study included 100 German classrooms, 81 
U.S. classrooms, and 50 Japanese classrooms 
from 231 schools that were randomly selected 
from the original TIMSS sample. In the United 


States, one 8 th -grade classroom per school was 
randomly selected from the 8 th -grade class- 
rooms that participated in the TIMSS assess- 
ment. As an incentive to participate, videotaped 
U.S. teachers received a $300 grant to be used 
for a purpose decided jointly by the teacher 
and principal. In Germany, 100 schools with 
a single 8 th -grade classroom that participated 
in the TIMSS assessment were randomly se- 
lected for the study. Participating German 
teachers received a modest stipend for their 
participation. In Japan, only schools — not 8 th - 
grade classrooms — were randomly selected. 
One-third of Japanese schools with 8 th -grade 
classrooms that participated in the TIMSS as- 
sessment were asked to participate in the study, 
but in schools with more than one 8 th -grade class- 
room, school principals selected the 8 th -grade 
classroom for videotaping from among those 
in their school that had not participated in the 
TIMSS assessment. Participating Japanese 
teachers received a small token of appreciation 
and a videotape of their teaching. In all three 
countries, if a teacher in the original sample of 
schools refused to be videotaped, then the school 
was dropped from the study and an equivalent 
school was randomly selected. 

Videotaping of U.S. and German classrooms 
took place between October 1994 and May 
1995. In Japan, the academic year begins in 
April, so all videotaping was conducted be- 
tween November 1994 and March 1995. Be- 
cause the national curriculum in Japan devotes 
the first half of the academic year to algebra 
and the second half of the year to geometry, 
geometry lessons were over-represented in the 
sample of lessons from Japanese classrooms. 
To compensate for this, five additional Japa- 
nese classrooms were sampled in the follow- 
ing school year to increase the number of 
Japanese algebra lessons. 

After their classroom was videotaped, teach- 
ers were asked to complete a 28-item ques- 
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tionnaire. English, German, and Japanese ver- 
sions of the questionnaire were created and 
judged to be equivalent by a group of research- 
ers, each of whom was fluent in at least two of 
the languages. Over 90 percent of teachers in 
each country who were videotaped returned 
the questionnaire — 91 percent in Germany, 94 
percent in Japan, and 98 percent in the United 
States. Teachers were asked to describe the 
videotaped lesson, how typical that lesson was 
for their class, and their understanding of cur- 
rent reform efforts and to what extent these 
reforms were evident in the videotaped lesson. 

Each of the videotaped lessons was examined 
to assess various elements of the lesson: the 
lesson’s coherence, the type of reasoning re- 
quired of students, the level of complexity of 
the lesson’s content, the connections between 
parts of the lesson, and the kinds of tasks stu- 
dents were asked to engage in as part of the 
lesson. Examples of the type of comparisons made 
possible from these analyses are presented in 
supplemental tables 36-1, 36-2, and 36-3 as well 
as in chapters 3 and 4 of NCES 1999-074. (These 
chapters also explain in detail the elements and 
terms used in this indicator, most of which have 
technical definitions.) 

A subset of lessons — 15 in algebra and 15 in 
geometry — were also selected from each coun- 
try for in-depth content analysis. (The subset 
for Japan included the five additional sampled 


Japanese algebra lessons.) For this in-depth 
analysis, elements of the lessons (e.g., organi- 
zation, content, interaction, and activities) were 
recorded graphically, so they could be rated by 
a panel without any references or clues (e.g., 
monetary units) to the national origin of the 
lesson. An independent panel of four experts in 
mathematics and mathematical teaching re- 
ceived these graphic representations or “Les- 
son Tables” and rated these lessons as containing 
overall low-, medium-, or high-quality math- 
ematical content, among other analyses. It is 
important to stress that this panel did not watch 
the videotaped lessons directly and thus did not 
rate the quality of the teaching in the classroom. 
They rated only the quality of mathematical 
content and did so only on the basis of the Les- 
son Tables, which masked the lesson’s national 
origin in order to reduce the possibility of rat- 
ing bias. Their global ratings of quality were 
based on an overall understanding of the de- 
tailed analyses of the lesson’s elements as well 
as an understanding of the quality of the math- 
ematics contained in each lesson. Each panel 
member rated each lesson. Initial agreement 
among the panel members on the global rat- 
ings of the quality of the mathematical content 
was high. When there was disagreement on the 
rating, consensus was reached through discus- 
sion. Thus, while the ratings of the quality of 
the mathematical content are subjective, they 
are based on a series of expert analyses. 
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Indicators 24, 33, 34, and 35 of this volume 
and Indicator 40, The Condition of Educa- 
tion 2000 summarize course-taking data from 
transcripts of graduates of public high schools 
collected as part of the U.S. Department of 
Education’s National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), National Education Longi- 
tudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders (NELS), 
and the High School and Beyond study 
(HS&B). Indicator 28 uses a variable called 
“academic rigor” that is based on these data 
and information about students’ participation 
in Advanced Placement (AP) courses and tests. 
Indicator 24 uses two variables, “high school 
mathematics curriculum” and “8 th -grade math- 
ematics proficiency levels,” that are based on 
NELS data. Indicator 29 uses data from the 
U.S. Department of Education’s High School 
and Beyond Postsecondary Transcript File (de- 
scribed at the end of this note). 

NAEP, NELS, and HS&B 

For the purpose of comparing the academic 
challenge or difficulty of high school gradu- 
ates’ completed courses, the data from the 
NAEP, NELS, and HS&B transcript studies 
have been classified according to their course 
title into various levels of academic “pipelines.” 
Created by researchers at the University of 
Michigan (Burkam, Lee, and Smerdon 1997), 
academic pipelines organize courses in math- 
ematics, science, English, and foreign language 
into levels based on the normal progression 
and difficulty of courses within these subject 
areas. Each level has been constructed to in- 
clude courses of similar academic challenge 
and difficulty or at the same stage in the pro- 
gression of learning in that subject area. In the 
mathematics pipeline, for example, algebra I 
is placed at a level lower in the pipeline hier- 
archy than is algebra II because algebra I is 
less difficult than (and is traditionally taken 
before) algebra II. 


Classifying transcript data into these levels al- 
lows one to conclude that high school graduates 
who have completed courses at the higher levels 
of a pipeline have completed more advanced 
coursework than graduates whose courses fall at 
the lower level of the pipeline. Tallying the per- 
centage of graduates who completed courses at 
each level permits comparisons of the degree of 
academic challenge and difficulty of completed 
coursework among graduates of a given year, as 
well as among different graduating classes. This 
system of classification does not, however, al- 
low one to make statements about the rigor of 
the coursework completed by students because 
courses with the same name in different districts 
and states can have different content and differ- 
ent expectations for performance. 

Likewise, this system of classification does not 
provide information on the highest level of 
coursework graduates attempted in a subject 
area. The pipeline is used only to classify com- 
pleted courses in a subject area. The pipeline 
also does not provide information on how many 
courses graduates completed in a particular 
subject area. Graduates are placed at a par- 
ticular level in the pipeline based on the level 
of their highest completed course, regardless 
of whether they completed courses that would 
fall lower in the pipeline. Thus graduates who 
completed year 3 of (or ll th -grade) French did 
not necessarily complete the first 2 years. 

For an analysis of the comparability of tran- 
script studies from 1982 through 1994, see 
NCES 98-532. 

Mathematics pipeline 

Originally developed by Burkam, Lee, and 
Smerdon (1997), the mathematics pipeline 
progresses from no mathematics courses or non- 
academic courses to low, middle, and advanced 
academic coursework. Each level in the pipe- 
line represents the highest level of mathematics 
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coursework that a graduate completed in high 
school. Thus, a graduate whose highest course 
is at the low academic level progressed no fur- 
ther in the mathematics pipeline and did not 
complete a traditional algebra I course, a pre- 
requisite for higher level mathematics in high 
school. 

The mathematics pipeline has eight levels: no 
mathematics; nonacademic; low academic; 
middle academic I; middle academic II; ad- 
vanced I; advanced II; and advanced III. Middle 
levels I and II and advanced levels I, II, and III 
can be combined to create one middle level and 
one advanced level, respectively, thus creating 
a five-level pipeline (no mathematics; nonaca- 
demic; low academic; middle academic; and 
advanced). 

Indicator 24 uses a modified version of this 
pipeline. This modified version 

■ merges the three lowest levels into the cat- 
egory “no mathematics/nonacademic”; 

■ retains the middle academic levels I and 
II as distinct categories; and 

■ uses the combined advanced academic 
level to create a four-level pipeline. 

Indicator 40, The Condition of Education 2000 
uses the entire pipeline. 

Indicator 35 uses only the highest level of the 
five-level pipeline — advanced academic math- 
ematics. 

No mathematics 

No coursework completed in mathematics by 
graduate, or only basic or remedial-level math- 
ematics completed. It is thus possible for a gradu- 
ate to have taken one or more courses in 
mathematics, but to be placed in the no math- 
ematics level. 


Nonacademic level 

Highest completed courses are in general 
mathematics or basic skills mathematics, such 
as general mathematics I or II; basic math- 
ematics I, II, or III; consumer mathematics; 
technical or vocational mathematics; and 
mathematics review. 

Low academic level 

Highest completed courses are preliminary 
courses (e.g., prealgebra) or mathematics courses 
of reduced rigor or pace (e.g., algebra I taught 
over the course of 2 academic years). Consid- 
ered to be more academically challenging than 
nonacademic courses, courses at this level in- 
clude prealgebra; algebra I, part I; algebra I, 
part II; and geometry (informal). 

Middle academic level 

The middle academic level is divided into two 
sublevels, each of which is considered to be more 
academically challenging than the nonacademic 
and low academic levels, though level I is not 
considered as challenging as level II. 

• Middle academic level I 

Highest completed courses include al- 
gebra I, plane geometry, plane and 
solid geometry, unified mathematics 

I and II, and pure mathematics. 

• Middle academic level II 

Highest completed course is algebra 

II or unified mathematics III. 

Advanced academic level 

The advanced academic level is divided into three 
sublevels, each of which is considered more aca- 
demically challenging than the nonacademic, low 
academic, and middle academic levels, though 
level I is not considered as challenging as level 
II, nor level II as challenging as level III. 
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• Advanced academic level I 

Highest completed course is algebra 
III, algebra/trigonometry, algebra/ana- 
lytical geometry, trigonometry, trigo- 
nometry/solid geometry, analytical 
geometry, linear algebra, probability, 
probability/statistics, statistics, statis- 
tics (other), or an independent study. 

• Advanced academic level II 

Highest completed course is precalcu- 
lus or an introduction to analysis. 

• Advanced academic level III 

Highest completed course is Advanced 
Placement (AP) calculus, calculus, or 
calculus/analytical geometry. 

Science pipeline 

Unlike mathematics and other subjects, such as 
foreign languages, coursework in science does 
not follow a common or easily defined sequence. 
Depending on a school’s curriculum, students can 
choose from several courses with minimal se- 
quencing requirements. Consequently, the method 
used to construct the science pipeline differs from 
that used to construct the mathematics pipeline. 
First, all science courses were placed in one of 
four groups based on subject matter: (1) life sci- 
ence (biology); (2) chemistry; (3) physics; and (4) 
all other physical sciences (e.g., geology, earth 
science, physical science). Second, a pipeline was 
constructed for each of these four groups. Third, 
the pipelines for chemistry, physics, and all other 
physical sciences were combined into a single 
pipeline (a physical science pipeline). Finally, the 
physical science and life science pipelines were 
combined to create a single science pipeline. The 
final pipeline has seven levels: no science; pri- 
mary physical science; secondary physical sci- 
ence; biology; chemistry I or physics I; chemistry 
I and physics I; and chemistry II or physics II. 


Indicator 40, The Condition of Education 2000 
uses the entire pipeline. 

Indicator 35 combines the three highest levels 
into the category “advanced science.” 

No science 

Includes graduates who did not complete any 
courses in science or who completed only basic 
or remedial-level science. It is possible for a 
graduate to have taken one or more courses in 
science but to be placed in the no science level. 

Primary physical science 

Highest completed course is in basic physical 
sciences: applied physical science, earth science, 
college preparatory earth science, and unified 
science. 

Secondary physical science 

Highest completed course is astronomy, geol- 
ogy, environmental science, oceanography, gen- 
eral physics, basic biology I, or consumer or 
introductory chemistry. 

Biology 

Highest completed course is general biology I; 
secondary life sciences (including ecology, zo- 
ology, marine biology, and human physiology); 
or general or honors biology II, and advanced 
biology. Advanced biology includes Interna- 
tional Baccalaureate (IB) biology 2, IB biology 
3, AP biology, field biology, genetics, biopsy- 
chology, biology seminar, biochemistry and 
biophysics, biochemistry, botany, cell and mo- 
lecular biology, cell biology, microbiology, 
anatomy, and miscellaneous specialized areas 
of life sciences. 

Chemistry I or Physics I 

Highest completed course is introductory chem- 
istry, chemistry I, organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, consumer chemistry, general phys- 
ics, or physics I. 
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Chemistry I and Physics I 

Highest completed courses include one level I 
chemistry course (see above) and one level I 
physics course (see above). 

Chemistry II or Physics II 

Highest completed course is chemistry 2, IB 
chemistry 2, IB chemistry 3, AP chemistry, phys- 
ics 2, IB physics, AP physics B, AP physics C: 
mechanics, AP physics C: electricity/magnetism, 
or physics 2 without calculus. 

English pipeline 

Unlike mathematics or science, English language 
and literature courses do not fit neatly into an 
ordered hierarchical framework. Instead of 
building on previously studied content, the En- 
glish curriculum is stratified by the level of aca- 
demic challenge and intensity of work required 
within a specific content area rather than among 
different courses. For example, within the gen- 
eral English curriculum, most schools have three 
tracks that vary by level of academic challenge: 
below-grade level or low academic level 
courses, at-grade or regular courses, and above- 
grade or honors courses. Thus, unlike the math- 
ematics and science pipelines that are based on 
progress within content continuum (e.g., alge- 
bra I, geometry, algebra II, trigonometry, and 
calculus), the English pipeline is constructed to 
reflect the proportion of coursework completed 
by graduates in each track. It reflects the qual- 
ity of a graduate’s English coursetaking rather 
than the progression from low-level to more chal- 
lenging coursework (Burkam 2001). 

The English pipeline has eight categories: no 
English coursework; 75 percent or more low 
academic level courses; 50 percent or more, but 
less than 75 percent low academic level courses; 
some, but less than 50 percent low academic 
level courses; regular, no low academic level 
or honors courses; some, but less than 50 per- 


cent honors courses; 50 percent or more, but 
less than 75 percent honors courses; and 75 per- 
cent or more honors courses. 

Indicator 35 combines the three highest levels 
into the category “advanced English.” 

Indicators 33 and 34 use a modified version of 
this pipeline. This modified version merges the 
two lowest categories of the low academic level 
into the category “50 percent or more low aca- 
demic level courses.” 

No English 

No courses classified as English ever completed 
by graduate. It is possible for a graduate to have 
taken one or more unclassified English courses 
and to be placed in the “no English” level. For 
the most part, these graduates completed only 
coursework in English as a Second Language. 

Low academic level 

The low academic level is divided into three 
sublevels. 

• 75 percent or more low academic level 
English courses 

The number of completed courses clas- 
sified as low academic level, when di- 
vided by the total number of completed 
low academic-, regular-, and honors- 
level courses, yields a percentage be- 
tween 75 and 100. 

• 50 percent or more, but less than 75 per- 
cent low academic level courses 

The number of completed courses clas- 
sified as low academic level, when di- 
vided by the total number of completed 
low academic-, regular-, and honors- 
level courses, yields a percentage of 
50 or greater and less than 75. 
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• Some, but less than 50 percent low aca- 
demic level courses 

The number of completed courses clas- 
sified as low academic level, when di- 
vided by the total number of completed 
low academic-, regular-, and honors- 
level courses, yields a percentage less 
than 50. 

Regular 

All completed English courses classified at grade 
level; no low academic level or honors courses. 

Advanced academic level 

The advanced academic level is divided into 
three sublevels. 

• Some, but less than 50 percent honors 
courses 

The number of completed courses clas- 
sified as honors level, when divided 
by the total number of completed low 
academic-, regular-, and honors-level 
courses, yields a percentage less than 
50. 

• 50 percent or more, but less than 75 per- 
cent honors courses 

The number of completed courses clas- 
sified as honors level, when divided 
by the total number of completed low 
academic-, regular-, and honors-level 
courses, yields a percentage 50 or 
greater and less than 75. 

• 75 percent or more honors courses 

The number of completed courses clas- 
sified as honors level, when divided 
by the total number of completed low 
academic-, regular-, and honors-level 
courses, yields a percentage between 
75 and 100. 


Foreign language pipeline 

As in mathematics, coursework in a foreign 
language follows an ordered, sequential path. 
Most high school students who study a foreign 
language progress along such a path, which is 
typically a sequence of four year-long courses 
in the language. Not all students do this, how- 
ever. Some students begin their studies in the 
middle of a sequence because they have prior 
knowledge of the language. Some repeat the 
same year of study. And a few (about 7 per- 
cent of 1988 graduates) study more than one 
language (NCES 2001-325). The highest level 
of completed coursework in the foreign lan- 
guage pipeline thus may not indicate the total 
number of years a graduate has studied a for- 
eign language or languages. 

The foreign language pipeline also does not 
classify all foreign language study: only courses 
in French, German, Latin, and Spanish are 
counted because these are the most commonly 
offered foreign languages. The next four most 
commonly offered foreign languages (Italian, 
Japanese, Hebrew, and Russian) each ac- 
counted for less than 1 percent of 1988 gradu- 
ates who studied foreign languages in the 
unweighted NELS: 8 8 sample that was used to 
create the pipeline (NCES 2001-325). Add- 
ing these four languages to the four most com- 
mon languages made less than 0.1 percent 
difference in the percentage of graduates who 
studied a single language, though it made more 
difference (yet less than 1 percent) in the per- 
centage of graduates who never studied a lan- 
guage and who studied more than one 
language. In 1998, the total percentage of stu- 
dents who studied one of these next four most 
commonly offered languages was 4.5 percent. 

The foreign language pipeline usually has seven 
categories: never took a foreign language; com- 
pleted less than 1 year of 9 th -grade instruction; 
year 1 (1 year of 9 th -grade instruction); year 2 
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(1 year of 10 th -grade instruction); year 3 (1 year 
of ll th -grade instruction); year 4 (1 year of 12 th - 
grade instruction); and AP instruction. 

Indicators 33 and 34 use a modified version 
of this pipeline. This modified version 

■ merges the two categories “completed less 
than 1 year of 9 th -grade instruction” and 
“year 1” into the category “year 1 or less”; 

■ adds the category “low academic level,” 
which totals the percentage of graduates 
who completed year 1 or less and those 
who completed year 2; and 

■ adds the category “advanced academic 
level,” which totals the percentage of 
graduates who completed year 3 and 
higher. 

Never took foreign language 

No courses classified as foreign language study 
ever completed by graduate. Only courses in 
the four most common languages (French, Ger- 
man, Latin, and Spanish) are counted as for- 
eign language study, so it is possible for a 
graduate to have taken one or more courses of 
some other foreign language and to be placed 
in this category. 

Completed less than 1 year of 9 th -grade 
instruction 

Graduate completed less than a full Carnegie 
unit (1 academic year of coursework) of for- 
eign language instruction. 

Year 1 (1 year of 9 th -grade instruction) 

Graduate completed either a full Carnegie unit 
(1 academic year of coursework) of 9 th -grade 
(year 1) foreign language instruction, or com- 
pleted half a Carnegie unit of 10 th -grade (year 

2) foreign language instruction. 


Y ear 2 ( 1 year of 10 th -grade instruction) 

Graduate completed either a full Carnegie unit 
(1 academic year of coursework) of 10 th -grade 
(year 2) foreign language instruction, or com- 
pleted half a Carnegie unit of ll th -grade (year 

3) foreign language instruction. 

Year 3 ( 7 year of 1 1 th -grade instruction) 

Graduate completed either a full Carnegie unit 
(1 academic year of coursework) of ll th -grade 
(year 3) foreign language instruction, or com- 
pleted half a Carnegie unit of 12 th -grade (year 

4) foreign language instruction. 

Year 4 ( 7 year of 12 th -grade instruction) 

Graduate completed either a full Carnegie unit 
(1 academic year of coursework) of 12 th -grade 
(year 1) foreign language instruction or com- 
pleted half a Carnegie unit of 13 th -grade (year 

5) foreign language instruction. 

AP instruction 

Graduate completed an AP foreign language 
course. 

Academic Rigor of High School Coursework 

The overall difficulty of students’ coursework 
in high school is an indicator of their academic 
preparation for postsecondary education. Us- 
ing previous research as a guide (Adelman 1999; 
Burkam, Lee, and Smerdon 1997), the variable 
“academic rigor” was created for Indicator 28 
to reflect the following: 

■ the number of courses students had com- 
pleted in the academic subjects of math- 
ematics, science, English, social studies, 
and foreign language; 

■ the level or intensity of courses that students 
had taken in mathematics and science; and 
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■ whether students had taken any honors or 
AP courses. 

When information on honors/AP coursetaking 
was missing, Indicator 28 used AP test-taking 
as supplementary data. It was assumed that, if 
AP records indicated that students had taken 
an AP test, students had taken a honors/AP 
course. 

For Indicator 28, the two middle categories 
were combined: 

■ Core N ew Basics or below: Student com- 
pleted no more than 4 years of English 
and 3 years each of mathematics, science, 
and social studies. 

■ Beyond Core N ew Basics I : Student com- 
pleted at least 4 years of English and 3 
years each of mathematics (including al- 
gebra 1 and geometry), science (includ- 
ing 2 years of biology, chemistry, or phys- 
ics), and social studies. 

■ Beyond Core New Basics II: Student com- 
pleted at least 4 years of English and 3 
years each of mathematics (including al- 
gebra 2), science (including biology, chem- 
istry, and physics), and social studies. 

■ Rigorous: Student completed at least 4 
years each of English and mathematics (in- 
cluding precalculus), 3 years each of sci- 
ence (including biology, chemistry, and 
physics) and social studies, 3 years of for- 
eign language, and 1 honors/AP course 
or AP test score. 

High School Mathematics Curriculum 

The high school mathematics curriculum vari- 
able used in I ndicator 24 is based on the num- 
ber and level of mathematics courses reported 
on the high school transcripts of the participants 
in the 1988 National Education Longitudinal 


Study (N ELS). The grouping of curriculum lev- 
els as reported in this indicator was taken from 
NCES 2000-153. This report defines four lev- 
els of mathematics courses completed by 1992 
high school graduates as follows: 

■ No mathematics/nonacademic: student did 
nottakeany mathematics courses; took non- 
academic or low academic courses, includ- 
ing those classified as "general mathemat- 
ics" or "basic skills mathematics"; low aca- 
demic courses that comprise preliminary 
(e.g., prealgebra) or reduced rigor/pace 
mathematics courses (e.g., algebra I that is 
spread over 2 academic years and "infor- 
mal geometry”). 

■ Algebra I /geometry: student completed 2 
years of mathematics, including algebra I 
and geometry, or 2 years of unified math- 
ematics. 

■ Algebra II: student completed an addi- 
tional year of mathematics, including al- 
gebra II, or a 3 rd year of a unified math- 
ematics program. 

■ Advanced (beyond algebra 1 1 ): student took 
at least one of any courses labeled as "ad- 
vanced," including courses in trigonometry, 
probability, statistics, introductory analy- 
sis or precalculus, algebra III, or calculus. 

Eighth -Grade Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

The 8 th -grade mathematics proficiency variable 
used in Indicator 24 is based on mathematics 
tests taken by the N ELS participants in 1988 
(the base year of the survey) when they were in 
the 8 th grade. The tests were designed in such a 
way that results could be reported as simple 
numbers and as performance levels. The 8 th - 
grade proficiency levels reported in this indica- 
tor are limited to 1992 high school graduates. 
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■ Below Level 1: student cannot perform 
simple arithmetical operations on whole 
numbers. 

■ At Level 1, but below Levels 2 and 3: stu- 
dent can perform at level 1, but below level 
2 . 

■ At Level 1 and 2, but below Level 3: stu- 
dent can perform simple operations with 
decimals, fractions, and roots, but cannot 
perform at level 3. 

■ Proficient at all 3 levels: student can per- 
form at lower levels and can do simple 
problem solving, requiring conceptual un- 
derstanding or the development of a solu- 
tion strategy. 

College Remediation and Degree Completion 

In Indicator 29, which compares the postsec- 
ondary achievement of students who had taken 
varying patterns of remedial courses in college, 
transcript data from the U.S. Department of 
Education's High School and Beyond Post- 


secondary T ranscript File were organized accord- 
ing to the number and type of remedial courses 
completed. Five mutually exclusive categories 
of remedial coursework were created. Students 
were placed in these categories as follows. Stu- 
dents with (1) any remedial courses were first 
identified; then (2) students with two or fewer 
remedial mathematics courses only; then (3) stu- 
dents with two or more courses in English, math- 
ematics, or other courses other than reading (but 
not solely two courses in mathematics); then (4) 
students with only one remedial course other than 
reading or mathematics; and (5) students with 
no remedial courses. 

Courses defined as remedial include precollege 
mathematics; arithmetic-based business math- 
ematics; remedial writing; remedial speech; 
basic reading (but not speed reading); business 
English: punctuation and grammar; English-as- 
a-second language; and basic academic skills. 
For a description of how courses were coded 
from the H igh School and Beyond Postsecondary 
Transcript File, seeAdelman (1999). 
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The Baccalaureate and Beyond (B&B) Longi- 
tudinal Studies track the experiences of a co- 
hort of college graduates who received 
baccalaureate degrees in a given year. B&B data 
presented in The Condition of Education 2001 
were collected from the first B&B cohort: stu- 
dents, identified in the National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1993), who com- 
pleted a bachelor’s degree in 1992-93. 

The B&B data used for Indicators 42 and 59 
are from the initial and follow-up surveys of 
the 1992-93 cohort. As part of the initial sur- 
vey, these students were asked about their fu- 
ture employment and education expectations as 
well as about their undergraduate education. 
The B&B:1993 First Follow-up in 1994 
(B&B: 1993/1994) collected information about 
their job search activities after graduation as 
well as information concerning their education 
and employment experiences after graduation. 
Individuals who had shown an interest in be- 
coming teachers were asked additional ques- 
tions about their pursuit of this career, and if 
teaching, about their current teaching position. 
In addition, the First Follow-up collected un- 
dergraduate transcripts whenever possible. The 
Second Follow-up in 1997 (B&B: 1993/1997) col- 
lected information on education, employment, 
and other experiences since the previous inter- 
view. 

Teacher Pipeline 

The “teacher pipeline” is an analytical frame- 
work that organizes graduates by the number 
of steps they have taken toward becoming teach- 
ers. All bachelor’s degree recipients are consid- 
ered eligible to enter the teacher pipeline except 
those who had taught or been certified to teach 
before getting their bachelor’s degree. (Excluded 
graduates in the analysis of Indicator 42 consti- 
tuted 3 percent of all 1992-93 graduates.) 


For the purposes of analysis in Indicator 42 , 
graduates were classified as “in the teacher 
pipeline” if they reported that they (1) taught 
in an elementary or secondary school, (2) be- 
came certified to teach, (3) applied for a teach- 
ing position, (4) completed a student-teaching 
assignment as an undergraduate, or (5) were 
considering teaching at the time of either the 
1994 or the 1997 follow-up interview. In 
1994, 1 year after completing the 1992-93 
degree, one-quarter of 1992-93 bachelor’s 
degree recipients had entered the teacher pipe- 
line (though only 8 percent actually taught). 
By 1997, 4 years after completing the degree, 
more than one-third (36 percent) had entered 
the teacher pipeline and 13 percent had actu- 
ally taught. 

Graduates in the teaching pipeline were further 
subdivided according to whether they prepared 
to teach and whether they actually taught. For 
the purposes of analysis, graduates were defined 
as “prepared to teach” if their undergraduate 
transcripts indicated that they had completed a 
student-teaching assignment or if they reported 
having earned a teaching certificate at the pro- 
bationary level or higher. (This label does not 
indicate that the graduate necessarily majored 
in education or the subject in which they taught.) 

These definitions and classifications for orga- 
nizing B&B data into the teacher pipeline are 
the same as those used in NCES 2000-152. 

College Entrance Examination Scores 

For Indicator 42 , college entrance examination 
scores were used as a proxy measure for aca- 
demic caliber. Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) 
scores were used primarily, but when unavail- 
able, ACT scores were used if they were avail- 
able. When possible, scores were collected from 
the Educational Testing Service or the degree- 
granting institution. However, some self-reported 
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scores were also used. For respondents with SAT 
scores available, a quartile ranking was calcu- 
lated based upon the distribution of ETS-sup- 
plied SAT scores of graduates in the B&B sample 
who had scores. If no SAT score was available, 
the quartile ranking of the respondent’s ACT 
composite score was used. These ACT quartiles 
were determined by converting the SAT quartile 
scores to equivalent ACT scores using a con- 
cordance table (Marco, Abdel-Fattah, and 
Baron 1992). 

General Study Design 

The Baccalaureate and Beyond (B&B) Longi- 
tudinal Study is based on the National 
Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) — a 
large, nationally representative sample of insti- 
tutions, students, and parents. For each NPSAS 
that serves as the base year for a B&B cohort, 
the sample is structured to provide an optimum 
sample of graduating seniors in all majors. This 
allows the accurate identification of baccalau- 
reate degree completers and provides additional 
information concerning both past education ex- 
periences and future education and employment 
expectations. Data from all components of 
NPSAS (the Student Record Abstract, the Stu- 
dent Interview, and the Parent Survey) are avail- 
able as base-year data for the B&B sample. 

B&B:1993 is designed to follow those baccalau- 
reate degree completers identified in NPSAS for 
about 10 years. About 11,000 students who com- 
pleted their degree in the 1992-93 academic year 
were included in the first B&B (B&B: 1993/1994). 
In addition to the student interview data, 
B&B: 1993/1 994 collected postsecondary tran- 
scripts covering the undergraduate period. These 
transcripts provide information on progress and 
persistence at the undergraduate level. The Sec- 
ond B&B Follow-up, which collected data 4 years 
after the students received their bachelor’s de- 
gree, took place between April and December 
1997 (B&B:1993/1997). 


Components 

Base Year (1993) — NPSAS:1993 

Student Record Abstract (from institutional 
records) 

Year in school; major field of study; type and 
control of institution; attendance status; tuition 
and fees; admission test scores; financial aid 
awards; cost of attendance; student budget in- 
formation and expected family contribution for 
aided students; grade-point average; age; date 
first enrolled. 

Student Interview 

Level; major field of study; financial aid at 
other schools attended during year; other 
sources of financial support; monthly expenses; 
reasons for selecting the school they attended; 
current marital status; age; race/ethnicity; sex; 
highest degree expected; employment and in- 
come; community service, expectations for em- 
ployment after graduation, expectations for 
graduate school, plans to enter the teaching 
profession. 

Parent Interview 

Parents’ marital status; age; highest level of 
education achieved; income; amount of finan- 
cial support provided to children; types of fi- 
nancing used to pay child’s educational 
expenses; current employment (including occu- 
pation and industry). 

First Follow-up (1994) — B&B:1 993/1 994 
Student Interview 

Employment after degree completion; job search 
activities; expectations for and entry into teach- 
ing; teacher certification status; job training and 
responsibilities; expectations/entry into gradu- 
ate school; enrollment after degree; financial 
aid; loan repayment/status; income, family for- 
mation and responsibilities; community service. 
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Undergraduate Transcripts 

Undergraduate coursework; institutions at- 
tended; grades; credits attempted and earned; 
academic honors earned. (All information as 
reported by the institution and converted to se- 
mester credits and 4.0 grade scale for compa- 
rability between institutions.) 

Second Follow-up (1997)— B&B:1 993/1 997 

Student Interview 

Employment history; enrollment history; job 
search strategies at degree completion (each 


new degree completed); career progress; cur- 
rent status in graduate school; non-Federal aid 
received; additional job training; entry into/ 
persistence in/resignation from teaching career; 
teacher certification status; teacher career 
paths; income; family formation and respon- 
sibilities; community service. 

Department Aid Application/Loan Records 

Types and amounts of federal financial aid re- 
ceived; total federal debt accrued; loan repay- 
ment status. 
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The National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty 

Indicators 46, 47, 48, 49, SO, and 51 use data 
collected for the National Study of Postsecondary 
Faculty (NSOPF), which the National Center for 
Education Statistics sponsors. With support from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
(NEH), NSOPF:1988 was conducted in 1987- 
88 with a sample of 480 institutions (includ- 
ing 2-year, 4-year, doctorate-granting, and other 
colleges and universities); over 3,000 depart- 
ment chairpersons; and over 11,000 faculty. 
NSOPF: 1993, which received support from the 
NEH and the National Science Foundation, was 
limited to surveys of institutions and faculty in 
1992-93. NSOPF:1993 included a sample of 974 
public and private, not-for-profit degree-grant- 
ing postsecondary institutions and 31,354 fac- 
ulty and instructional staff. NSOPF: 1999 was 
designed to provide a national profile of faculty, 
including data on their professional backgrounds, 
responsibilities, workloads, salaries, benefits, and 
attitudes. NSOPF: 1999, which collected data in 
1998-99, included 960 degree-granting postsec- 
ondary institutions and an initial sample of 28,704 
faculty and instructional staff from these institu- 
tions. Additional information on NSOPF:1988 
and NSOPF:1993 is available at the NCES Web 
site ( http:llnces.ed.gov/surveyslnsopfl ') . 

Early Childhood Longitudinal Study 

Indicators 8 and 9 are based on the Early Child- 
hood Fongitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class 
of 1998-99 (ECFS-K). ECFS-K is an ongoing 
effort by the U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics. 
Launched in fall 1998, the study follows a na- 
tionally representative sample of approximately 
22,000 children from kindergarten through 5 th 
grade. The purpose of the ECLS-K is twofold: 
to be both descriptive and analytic. First, the 
ECLS-K provides descriptive data on a national 
basis of (1) children’s status at entry into school; 


(2) children’s transition into school; and (3) their 
progression through 5 th grade. Second, the 
ECLS-K provides a rich data set that enables 
researchers to study how a wide range of fam- 
ily, school, community, and individual variables 
affect early success in school. 

The approximately 22,000 children selected for 
participation in the study were enrolled in about 
1,000 kindergarten programs during the 1998- 
99 school year. These children were selected 
from both public and private kindergartens, 
offering full- and part-day programs. The 
sample consists of children from different ra- 
cial/ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds and 
includes an oversample of Asian/Pacific Islander 
children, private kindergartens, and private 
school kindergartners. All kindergarten children 
within the sampled schools were eligible for the 
sampling process, including language minority 
and special education students. The sample de- 
sign for the ECLS-K is a dual-frame, multistage 
sample. First, 100 Primary Sampling Units 
(PSUs), which are counties or groups of coun- 
ties, were selected. Schools within the PSUs were 
then selected; public schools from a public school 
frame and private schools from a private school 
frame. In fall 1998, approximately 23 kinder- 
gartners were selected within each of the 
sampled schools. 

Data on the kindergarten cohort were collected 
in the fall and spring of the kindergarten year 
from the children, their parents, and their teach- 
ers. In addition, information was collected from 
their schools and school districts in the spring 
of the kindergarten year. During the 1999-2000 
school year, when most of the cohort moved to 
the 1 st grade, data were again collected from a 
30 percent subsample of the cohort in the fall 
and from the full sample in the spring. 

Trained evaluators assessed children in their 
schools and collected information from par- 
ents over the telephone. Teachers and school 
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administrators were contacted in their school 
and asked to complete questionnaires. The chil- 
dren, their families, their teachers, and their 
schools provided information on children’s cog- 
nitive, social, emotional, and physical devel- 
opment. Information was also collected on the 
children’s home environment, home educational 
practices, school and classroom environments, 
curricula, and teacher qualifications. Additional 
surveys of the sampled children are planned for 
spring 2002 (3 rd grade) and spring 2004 (5 th 
grade). 

Indicator 8 uses standard deviation to discuss 
the relative importance of the gain in reading 
and mathematics average scale scores across 
grades. A standard deviation shows the dis- 
persion of scores from the mean. In a normal 
distribution, approximately 68 percent of the 
scores are within plus or minus one standard 
deviation from the mean. Ninety-five percent 
of the scores are within plus or minus two stan- 
dard deviations from the mean. In simpler 
terms, a standard deviation alerts the reader 
that there is an appreciable difference between 
the two numbers, rather than simply a statisti- 
cally significant difference. The ECLS-K scale 
scores ranged from 0-64 for mathematics and 
from 0-72 for reading; the use of standard 
deviations provides the reader with more in- 
formation about the relative size of the change. 

For additional information on the Early Child- 
hood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class 
of 1998-99, visit the ECLS-K Web site (http:// 
nces.ed.gov/ecls/kindergarten/studybrief.htm). 

Monitoring the Future 

Indicators 19, 20, and 21 are based on the 
Monitoring the Future (MTF) Survey. With 
support from the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse, the University of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research has administered the MTF 
Survey annually since 1975 to measure trends 


among U.S. youth on a range of topics. In addi- 
tion to education-related questions, the survey 
includes items on demographic characteristics; 
job experience and other employment topics; 
drug, alcohol, and tobacco use, and other health 
topics; values and attitudes about social issues, 
family, religion, and politics; and personality 
variables. A nationally representative sample 
of high school seniors has been surveyed since 
1975, and 8 th -graders and 10 th -graders were 
added in 1991. Some follow-up subsamples in- 
clude college students and other young adults. 
Data analyzed in this volume are from the 12 th - 
grade survey only. Seniors in public and pri- 
vate schools in the 48 contiguous states are 
included in the samples. 

The MTF Survey has remained generally con- 
sistent over time in purpose and scope, sample 
design and methods, and content. Nonetheless, 
the addition of 8 th - and 10 th -grade samples noted 
above marked a significant change, and a small 
number of questions are added or dropped from 
time to time. In the sampling process, geographic 
areas are selected first, then high schools in each 
selected area are chosen, and finally students 
are sampled within selected schools. Surveys 
are administered in regular class periods to the 
students present, and students are encouraged 
to participate and finish the entire set of ques- 
tions. The main group of sampled students who 
do not participate are those absent from class 
when the survey is given; field representatives 
estimate that only about 1 percent of students 
who are in class fail to complete and submit 
their questionnaires. 

The NCES guideline for response rates pro- 
vides that if the total response rate (school par- 
ticipation rate times survey rate times item rate) 
falls below 70 percent, estimates for any such 
items (variables) will not be published with- 
out nonresponse bias analysis. Although total 
response rates for the MTF Survey are gener- 
ally above 70 percent, for some items this rate 
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is below 70 percent. The participation rate of 
schools in the original sample ranges from 66 
percent to 80 percent from year to year, al- 
though schools that refuse are generally re- 
placed by other schools matched on basic 
characteristics. The overall student response 
rates for data sets used in this volume varied 
from 82 percent (for 1998) to 86 percent (for 
1990). The response rates for survey items used 
in this volume ranged from about 83 to 96 
percent. 

For Indicator 19, some small differences ap- 
pear between the 1990 MTF estimates pub- 
lished in The Condition of Education 2000 and 
those in this volume. In last year’s Condition , 
the estimates (of 1980 and 1990 data) were 
calculated by MTF staff using the full version 
of the student weight variable, while this year’s 
MTF estimates were all calculated from the 
distributed data set that includes only a brack- 
eted version of the weight variable (provided to 
protect confidentiality). The slight differences 
in weights account for the different estimates. 

There are several ways to obtain further infor- 
mation about the MTF Surveys: 

E-mail: MTFinfo@isr.umich.edu 

Go to MTF’s Web site (and linked pages): 

http://monitoringthefuture.org/ 

Call ISR staff: (734) 764-8354 
Write to: 

Institute for Social Research 
University of Michigan 
426 Thompson St. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104-2321 


Other Surveys 

Information on other surveys referenced in this 
volume may be found at the Web sites listed 
below: 

For Indicators 2 and 56, see the Common Core of 
Data (CCD) (http://nces.ed.gov/ccd/) . This site also 
contains information regarding CCD component 
surveys such as the Public Elementary/ Second- 
ary School Universe Survey, Local Education 
Agency (School District) Universe Survey, and 
National Public Education Financial Survey. 

For Indicator 6, see the National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1996) (http:// 
nces. ed.gov/npsas/) . 

For Indicator 17, see the National Health In- 
terview Survey, 1997 (http://iviviv.cdc.gov/ 
nchs/nhis.htm). 

For Indicator 24, see the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, 
“Third Follow-up” (NELS: 1988/1994) (http:// 
nces. ed.gov/surveys/nels88/) . 

For Indicators 27 and 28, see the Beginning 
Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, “First 
Follow-up” (BPS: 1996/1 99 8) (http://nces.ed.gov/ 
surveys/bps/). 

For Indicator 30, see the Higher Education Gen- 
eral Information Survey (HEGIS), 1970-71, 
“Degrees and Other Formal Awards Con- 
ferred” survey and Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), 1997-98, 
“Completions” survey (http://nces.ed.gov/ 
Ipeds/c9697/). 

For Indicators 39 and 45, see the Fast Response 
Survey System (FRSS) (http://nces.ed.gov/sur- 
veys/frss/). 

For Indicator 44, see the National Health In- 
terview Survey — Youth Risk Behavior Survey, 
1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999 (http:// 
www. cdc.gov/nccdphp/dash/yrbs/) . 
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Indicators 32 and 57 use the International Stan- 
dard Classification of Education (ISCED), 
which is designed to facilitate comparisons 
among educational systems in different coun- 
tries. Many countries report education statis- 
tics to UNESCO and the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) using the ISCED. In this classifica- 
tion system, education is divided into levels. 

Education preceding the first level (early child- 
hood education ) where it is provided usually 
begins at age 3, 4, or 5 (sometimes earlier) and 
lasts from 1 to 3 years. In the United States, this 
level includes nursery school and kindergarten. 

Education at the first level (primary educa- 
tion) usually begins at age 5, 6, or 7 and con- 
tinues for about 5 or 6 years. For the United 
States, the first level starts with 1 st grade and 
ends with 6 th grade. 

Education at the secondary level (lower sec- 
ondary education ) begins at about age 11 or 
12 and continues for about 3 years. For the 
United States, the second level starts with 7 th 
grade and typically ends with 9 th grade. 

Education at the lower secondary level con- 
tinues the basic programs of the first level, al- 
though teaching is typically more subject 
focused, often employing more specialized 
teachers who conduct classes in their field of 
specialization. The main criteria for distin- 
guishing lower secondary education from pri- 
mary education depend on whether programs 
begin to be organized in a more subject-ori- 
ented pattern, using more specialized teachers 
conducting classes in their field of specializa- 
tion. If there is no clear breakpoint for this 
organizational change, the lower secondary 
education begins at the end of 6 years of pri- 
mary education. In countries with no clear di- 
vision between lower secondary and upper 
secondary education, and where lower second- 


ary education lasts for more than 3 years, only 
the first 3 years following primary education 
are counted as lower secondary education. 

Education at the third level (upper secondary 
education ) begins at about age 14 or 15 and 
lasts for approximately 3 years. For the United 
States, the third level starts with 10 th grade and 
ends with 12 th grade. Upper secondary educa- 
tion is the final stage of secondary education 
in most OECD countries. Instruction is often 
organized along subject-matter lines, in con- 
trast to the lower secondary level, and teach- 
ers typically must have a higher level, or more 
subject-specific, qualification. There are sub- 
stantial differences in the typical duration of 
programs both across and between countries, 
ranging from 2 to 5 years of schooling. The 
main criteria for classifications are ( 1 ) national 
boundaries between lower and upper second- 
ary education; and (2) admission into educa- 
tional programs, which usually requires the 
completion of lower secondary education or a 
combination of basic education and life experi- 
ence that demonstrates the ability to handle the 
subject matter in upper secondary schools. In 
Indicator 32, a person who completed second- 
ary education refers to a person who success- 
fully completed an education program at this 
level. 

Education at the fifth level (nonuniversity 
higher education ) is provided at community 
colleges, vocational/technical colleges, and 
other degree-granting institutions in which pro- 
grams typically take 2 years or more, but less 
than 4 years, to complete. 

Education at the sixth level (university higher 
education ) is provided in undergraduate pro- 
grams at 4-year colleges and universities in 
the United States and, generally, at universi- 
ties in other countries. Education at this level 
is largely theoretical and is intended to pro- 
vide sufficient qualifications for gaining entry 
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into advanced research programs and profes- 
sions with high-skill requirements. Entry into 
sixth-level programs normally requires the 
successful completion of an upper secondary 
education; admission is competitive in most 
cases. The minimum cumulative theoretical 
duration at this level is 3 years of full-time 
enrollment. Completion of research projects or 
theses may be involved. The faculty must have 
advanced research credentials. 

Education at the seventh level (graduate and 
professional higher education ) is provided in 
graduate and professional schools that gener- 
ally require a university degree or diploma as 
a minimum condition for admission. Programs 
at the seventh level lead to the award of an 
advanced research qualification, such as a 
Ph.D. The theoretical duration of these pro- 
grams is 3 years of full-time enrollment in most 
countries (for a cumulative total of at least 7 
years at levels six and seven), although the 
length of actual enrollment is often longer. The 
programs at the seventh level are devoted to 
advanced study and original research. In Indi- 
cator 32, a person who completed higher edu- 
cation refers to a person who completed 
undergraduate or advanced research programs. 

Education at the ninth level (undistributed) is 
a classification reserved for enrollments, ex- 
penditures, or programs that cannot be unam- 


biguously assigned to one of the aforementioned 
levels. Some countries, for example, assign non- 
graded special education or recreational 
nondegree adult education programs to this 
level. Other countries assign nothing to this 
level, preferring instead to allocate enroll- 
ments, expenditures, and programs to levels 
as best they can. 

For Indicator 32, students in France who suc- 
cessfully completed secondary education and 
those who have a level of qualification corre- 
sponding to a short program that focuses on 
vocational training at the upper secondary 
level are included in the percentage of the 
population who completed secondary educa- 
tion. For the United Kingdom, data on attain- 
ment at the upper secondary level include a 
sizable proportion of persons (about 7 per- 
cent of the population) whose highest level of 
attainment was achieved at age 16. Although 
the programs that they have completed do 
not formally satisfy the duration criterion for 
completion of the upper secondary level, this 
group is included in the percentage of the 
population who completed secondary educa- 
tion for reasons of consistency with the na- 
tional qualification criteria. 

SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co-op- 
eration and Development. Education at a 
Glance: OECD Indicators 2000 , 2000. 
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The U.S. Department of Education’s Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) 
uses various categories to group postsecon-dary 
institutions. This note outlines the different cat- 
egorizations used in Indicators 5, 47, 48, SO, 
and SI. 

Basic IPEDS Classifications 

The term “postsecondary institutions” is the 
category used to refer to institutions with for- 
mal instructional programs and a curriculum 
designed primarily for students who have com- 
pleted the requirements for a high school di- 
ploma or its equivalent. For many analyses, 
however, comparing all institutions across this 
broad universe of postsecondary institutions 
would not be appropriate. Thus postsecondary 
institutions are broadly classified into one of 
three levels, based on the highest award of- 
fered at the institution: 

■ Four-year- and- above institutions : Institu- 
tions or branches that award at least a 4- 
year degree or higher award in one or 
more programs, or a post-baccalaureate, 
post-master’s, or post-first-professional 
certificate. 

■ Two-year but less-tban-4-year institutions : 
Institutions or branches that confer at least 
a 2-year formal award (certificate, di- 
ploma, or associate’s degree), or that have 
a 2-year program creditable toward a bac- 
calaureate degree. 

■ Less-tban-2-year institutions : Institutions 
or branches that only have programs last- 
ing less than 2 years that result in a termi- 
nal occupational award or are creditable 
toward a degree at the 2-year level or 
higher. 

Postsecondary institutions are further divided 
across these categories according to three cri- 


teria: (1) degree-granting versus nondegree- 
granting; (2) type of financial control; and (3) 
Title IV-participating versus not Title IV-par- 
ticipating. 

Degree-granting institutions offer associate’s, 
bachelor’s, master’s, doctor’s, and/or first- 
professional degrees that are recognized or au- 
thorized by a state agency. Nondegree-granting 
institutions offer other kinds of credentials and 
exist at all three levels. The number of 4-year 
nondegree-granting institutions is small com- 
pared with the number at both the 2-year but 
less-than-4-year and less-than-2-year levels. 

IPEDS classifies institutions at each of the three 
levels of institutions by type of financial con- 
trol: public; private, not-for-profit; or private, 
for-profit (e.g., proprietary schools). Thus 
IPEDS divides the universe of postsecondary 
institutions into nine different “sectors.” In 
some sectors (for example, 4-year private, for- 
profit institutions), the number of institutions 
is small relative to that in other sectors. Insti- 
tutions in any of these sectors can be degree- 
or nondegree-granting. 

Institutions in any of these sectors can also be 
Title IV participating or not. For an institution 
to participate in federal Title IV Part C finan- 
cial aid programs, it must (1) offer a program 
of study at least 300-clock hours in length; (2) 
have accreditation recognized by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education; (3) have been in busi- 
ness for at least 2 years; and (4) have a Title 
IV participation agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Indicator 47 includes only 4-year degree- 
granting institutions in its analysis. 

Indicators S, 48, SO, and SI include the cat- 
egories of 4-year and 2-year degree-granting 
institutions in their analyses. 
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Carnegie Classification 

Another system of grouping 2- and 4-year 
institutions is the Carnegie Classification 
system. The Carnegie Classification groups 
American colleges and universities by their 
purpose and size. First developed in 1970 
by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, the classification system does not es- 
tablish a hierarchy among 2- and 4-year 
institutions; instead it groups colleges and uni- 
versities with similar programs and purposes 
to facilitate meaningful comparisons and 
analysis. The Carnegie Classification system 
has been revised four times — in 1976, 1987, 
1994, and 2000 — since it was created. The 
1994 classification, which is used for indica- 
tors in this volume, divides institutions of 
higher education into 10 categories, with the 
10 th category — Professional Schools and Spe- 
cialized Institutions — subdivided into 10 sub- 
categories (see table of definitions on the next 
page). 

The information used to classify institutions into 
the Carnegie categories comes from survey data. 
The 1994 version of Carnegie Classifications 
relied on data from IPEDS, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, The College Board, and the 
1994 Higher Education Directory published by 
Higher Education Publications, Inc. 

For the purposes of analysis, Indicators 47, 48, 
SO, and SI use the Carnegie Classifications (re- 
printed on the following page) to subdivide the 
IPEDS groupings. The following key provides 
a guide to each indicator’s category labels and 
what Carnegie Classification categories they 
include the following: 

Indicator 47 

■ 4-year doctoral institutions include Research 
Universities I and II and Doctoral Universi- 
ties I and II. 


■ 4-year nondoctoral institutions include Mas- 
ter’s (Comprehensive) Universities and Col- 
leges I and II, Baccalaureate Colleges I and 
II, and Professional Schools and Specialized 
Institutions that offer 4-year degrees. 

■ All 4-year institutions include all the insti- 
tutions in the two categories above. 

Indicator 48 

■ 4-year doctoral institutions include Research 
Universities I and II and Doctoral Univer- 
sities I and II. 

■ 4-year nondoctoral institutions include Mas- 
ter’s (Comprehensive) Universities and Col- 
leges I and II, Baccalaureate Colleges I and 
II, and Professional Schools and Special- 
ized Institutions that offer 4-year degrees. 

■ 2-year institutions include 2-year or Associ- 
ate of Arts Colleges. 

Indicator SO 

■ Research institutions include Research Uni- 
versities I and II. 

■ Doctoral institutions include Doctoral Uni- 
versities I and II. 

■ Comprehensive institutions include Master’s 
(Comprehensive) Universities and Colleges 

I and II. 

■ Private liberal arts colleges include only 
Baccalaureate Colleges I and II that are 
coded as private institutions. 

■ Public 2-year colleges include only 2-year 
or Associate of Arts Colleges that are coded 
as public institutions. 

■ Other institutions include Baccalaureate 
Colleges I and II that are coded as public 
institutions, 2-year or Associate of Arts Col- 
leges that are coded as private institutions, 
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and Professional Schools and Specialized 
Institutions. 

Indicator SI 

■ Research institutions include Research Uni- 
versities I and II. 

■ Doctoral institutions include Doctoral Uni- 
versities I and II. 


■ Comprehensive institutions include Master’s 
(Comprehensive) Universities and Colleges 

I and II. 

■ Private liberal arts colleges include only 
Baccalaureate Colleges I and II that are 
coded as private institutions. 

■ Public 2-year colleges include only 2-year 
or Associate of Arts Colleges. 


Carnegie Classification Categories (1994 Definitions 1 ) 

Research Universities I 

"These institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate programs, are committed to graduate education through 
the doctorate, and give high priority to research. They award 50 or more doctoral degrees 2 each year. In 
addition, they receive annually $40 million or more in federal support." 3 

Research Universities II 

"These institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate programs, are committed to graduate education through 
the doctorate, and give high priority to research. They award 50 or more doctoral degrees 2 each year. In 
addition, they receive annually between $15.5 million and $40 million in federal support." 3 

Doctoral Universities I 

"In addition to offering a full range of baccalaureate programs, the mission of these institutions includes a 
commitment to graduate education through the doctorate. They award at least 40 doctoral degrees annually in 
five or more disciplines." 4 

Doctoral Universities II 

"In addition to offering a full range of baccalaureate programs, the mission of these institutions includes a 
commitment to graduate education through the doctorate. They award annually at least 10 doctoral degrees — 
in three or more disciplines — or 20 or more doctoral degrees in one or more disciplines." 4 

Master's (Comprehensive) Universities and Colleges I 

"These institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate programs and are committed to graduate education 
through the master's degree. They award 40 or more master's degrees annually in three or more disciplines." 

Master's (Comprehensive) Universities and Colleges II 

"These institutions offer a full range of baccalaureate programs and are committed to graduate education 
through the master's degree. They award 20 or more master's degrees annually in one or more disciplines." 

Baccalaureate Colleges I 

"These institutions are primarily undergraduate colleges with major emphasis on baccalaureate degree 
programs. They award 40 percent or more of their baccalaureate degrees in liberal arts fields and are restrictive 
in admissions." 

Baccalaureate Colleges II 

"These institutions are primarily undergraduate colleges with major emphasis on baccalaureate degree 
programs. They award less than 40 percent of their baccalaureate degrees in liberal arts fields or are less 
restrictive in admissions." 
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Carnegie Classification Categories (1 994 Definitions 1 ) — Continued 

Two-Year or Associate of Arts Colleges 

"These institutions offer associate of arts certificate or degree programs and, with few exceptions, offer no 
baccalaureate degrees." 

Professional Schools and Specialized Institutions 

"These institutions offer degrees ranging from the bachelor's to the doctorate. At least 50 percent of the 
degrees awarded by these institutions are in a single discipline." They are divided into the following 
subcategories: 

• Theological seminaries, bible colleges, and other institutions offering degrees in religion; 

• Medical schools and medical centers; 

• Other separate health professional schools; 

• Schools of engineering and technology; 

• Schools of business and management; 

• Teachers' colleges; 

• Other specialized institutions; and 

• Tribal colleges. 


] Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1994). In December 2000, the Carnegie Foundation released an updated version of its classification 
system of institutions of higher education. The new scheme is available at the Carnegie foundation Web site (http://www.carnegiefoundation.org/Classification/ 
index.htm). 

^Doctoral degrees include Doctor of Education, Doctor of Juridical Science, Doctor of Public Health, and the Ph.D. in any field. 

Total federal obligation figures are available from the National Science Foundation's annual report, Federal Support to Universities, Colleges, and Nonprofit 
Institutions. The years used in averaging total federal obligations are 1989, 1990, and 1991. 

The academic year for determining the number of degrees awarded by institutions was 1983-84. 
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Definitions of Fields of Study 

Following the procedure used in the Digest 
of Education Statistics , the list of fields mak- 
ing up each category are based on the 1990 
Classification of Instructional Program (CIP) 
codes in order to provide consistent data for 
1970-71 and 1997-98. These fields are re- 
ferred to in Indicator 30. 

Agriculture and natural resources : agricultural 
business and production; agricultural sciences; 
and conservation and renewable natural re- 
sources. 

Biological/life sciences: biology; biochemistry 
and biophysics; botany; cell and molecular biol- 
ogy; microbiology/bacteriology; zoology; and 
other biological sciences. 

Business management and administrative ser- 
vices: business management/administrative 
services; marketing operations/marketing and 
distribution; and consumer and personal ser- 
vices. 

Communications: communications, general; 
advertising; journalism; broadcast journalism; 
public relations and organizational commu- 
nications; radio and television broadcasting; 
other communications; and communications 
technologies. 

Computer and information sciences: computer 
and information sciences, general; computer pro- 
gramming; data processing technology/techni- 
cian; information science and systems; computer 
systems analysis; and other computer and infor- 
mation sciences. 

Education: education. 

Engineering: engineering; engineering-related tech- 
nologies; construction trades; and mechanics and 
repairers from 1969-70 through 1997-98. 


English language and literature/letters: English 
language and literature, general; comparative 
literature; English composition; English cre- 
ative writing; American literature; English lit- 
erature; speech and rhetorical studies; English 
technical and business writing; and English 
language and literature/letters, other. 

Health professions and related sciences: chi- 
ropractic; communication disorders sciences; 
community health liaison; dentistry; dental 
services; health services administration; health 
and medical assistants; health and medical 
diagnostic and treatment services; medical 
laboratory technologies; predentistry; 
premedicine; prepharmacy; preveterinary; 
medical basic sciences; mental health services; 
nursing; optometry; pharmacy; epidemiology; 
rehabilitation and therapeutic services; veteri- 
nary medicine; and other health professions. 

Mathematics: mathematics; statistics. 

Physical sciences: physical sciences, general; as- 
tronomy; astrophysics; atmospheric science and 
meteorology; chemistry; geology; miscellaneous 
physical sciences; physics; science technologies; 
and other physical sciences. 

Psychology: psychology. 

Social sciences and history: social sciences, gen- 
eral; anthropology; archeology; criminology; 
demography and population studies; economics; 
geography; history; international relations and 
affairs; political science and government; sociol- 
ogy; urban affairs/studies; and social sciences and 
history; other. 

Visual and performing arts: visual and perform- 
ing arts, general; crafts, folk art, and artisanry; 
dance; design and applied art; theatre arts and 
stagecraft; film/video and photographic arts; fine 
arts and art studies; music; and visual and per- 
forming arts; other. 
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The U.S. Department of Education’s Office 
of Special Education and Rehabilitative Ser- 
vices (OSERS) collects information on stu- 
dents with disabilities as part of the 
implementation of the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act (IDEA). OSERS clas- 
sifies students with disabilities according to 
12 categories of disabilities and 4 categories 
of educational environments. Indicator 40 uses 
all these categories, which are defined by 
OSERS as follows. 

DisabilityTypes 

Autism 

A developmental disability significantly affect- 
ing verbal and nonverbal communication and 
social interaction, generally evident before age 
3, that adversely affects a child’s educational 
performance. Other characteristics often asso- 
ciated with autism are engagement in repeti- 
tive activities and stereotyped movements, 
resistance to environmental change or change 
in daily routines, and unusual responses to sen- 
sory experiences. 

Deaf-blindness 

Concomitant hearing and visual impairments, 
the combination of which causes such severe 
communication and other developmental and 
educational problems that the student cannot 
be accommodated in special education pro- 
grams solely for children with deafness or for 
children with blindness. 

Emotional disturbance 

A condition exhibiting one or more of the fol- 
lowing characteristics over a long period of 
time and to a marked degree that adversely 
affects a child’s educational performance: 

(1) an inability to learn that cannot be ex- 
plained by intellectual, sensory, or health 
factors; 


(2) an inability to build or maintain satisfac- 
tory interpersonal relationships with peers 
and teachers; 

(3) inappropriate types of behavior or feel- 
ings under normal circumstances; 

(4) a general pervasive mood of unhappiness 
or depression; and 

(5) a tendency to develop physical symptoms 
or fears associated with personal or school 
problems. 

The term includes schizophrenia. The term 
does not apply to children who are socially 
maladjusted, unless it is determined that they 
have an emotional disturbance. 

Hearing impairments 

An impairment in hearing, whether permanent 
or fluctuating, that adversely affects a child’s 
educational performance, in the most severe 
case because the child is impaired in process- 
ing linguistic information through hearing. 

Mental retardation 

Significantly subaverage general intellectual 
functioning, existing concurrently with deficits 
in adaptive behavior and manifested during 
the developmental period, that adversely af- 
fects a child’s educational performance. 

Multiple disabilities 

Concomitant impairments (such as mental re- 
tardation-blindness, mental retardation-ortho- 
pedic impairment, etc.), the combination of 
which causes such severe educational needs that 
they cannot be accommodated in special edu- 
cation programs solely for one of the impair- 
ments. The term does not include deaf-blindness. 

Orthopedic impairments 

A severe orthopedic impairment that adversely 
affects a child’s educational performance. The 
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term includes impairments caused by congeni- 
tal anomaly (e.g., clubfoot, absence of some 
member, etc.); impairments caused by disease 
(e.g., poliomyelitis, bone tuberculosis, etc.); 
and impairments from other causes (e.g., ce- 
rebral palsy, amputations, and fractures or 
burns that cause contractures). 

Other health impairments 

Having limited strength, vitality or alertness, 
including a heightened alertness to environmen- 
tal stimuli, that results in limited alertness with 
respect to the educational environment, that 

(1) is due to chronic or acute health prob- 
lems such as asthma, attention deficit 
disorder or attention deficit hyperactiv- 
ity disorder, diabetes, epilepsy, a heart 
condition, hemophilia, lead poisoning, 
leukemia, nephritis, rheumatic fever, and 
sickle cell anemia; and 

(2) adversely affects a child’s educational per- 
formance. 

Specific learning disabilities 

A disorder in one or more of the basic psycho- 
logical processes involved in understanding or 
in using language, spoken or written, that may 
manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, 
think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do math- 
ematical calculations, including conditions such 
as perceptual disabilities, brain injury, minimal 
brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmen- 
tal aphasia. The term does not include learning 
problems that are primarily the result of visual, 
hearing, or motor disabilities; of mental retar- 
dation; of emotional disturbance; or of envi- 
ronmental, cultural, or economic disadvantage. 

Speech or language impairments 

A communication disorder, such as stuttering, 
impaired articulation, a language impairment, 
or a voice impairment, that adversely affects 
a child’s educational performance. 


Traumatic brain injury 

An acquired injury to the brain caused by an 
external physical force, resulting in total or par- 
tial functional disability or psychosocial impair- 
ment, or both, that adversely affects a child’s 
educational performance. The term applies to 
open or closed head injuries resulting in impair- 
ments in one or more areas, such as cognition; 
language; memory; attention; reasoning; abstract 
thinking; judgment; problem-solving; sensory, 
perceptual, and motor abilities; psychosocial 
behavior; physical functions; information pro- 
cessing; and speech. The term does not apply to 
brain injuries that are congenital or degenera- 
tive, or to brain injuries induced by birth trauma. 

Visual impairments 

An impairment in vision that, even with cor- 
rection, adversely affects a child’s educational 
performance. The term includes both partial 
sight and blindness. 

Educational Environments for Students 
with Disabilities 

Regular classroom : includes children who re- 
ceive special education services in programs 
designed primarily for nondisabled children. 

Separate facility (public and private): includes 
children who receive special education services 
in a separate program from their nondisabled 
peers. 

Residential facility ( public and private): includes 
children who are served in publicly or privately 
operated programs in which children receive 
care 24 hours a day. 

Homebound/bospital: includes children who are 
served in either a home or hospital setting, in- 
cluding those receiving special education and 
related services in the home and provided by a 
professional or paraprofessional who visits the 
home on a regular schedule. 
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The National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NSOPF:1993), conducted in 1992-93, included 
anyone who was designated as faculty, whether 
or not their responsibilities included instruction, 
and other personnel with instructional respon- 
sibilities. The analysis for Indicator 51 includes 
only those respondents with faculty status and 
some instructional responsibilities. Instructional 
responsibilities include teaching one or more 
classes for credit or advising or supervising stu- 
dents’ academic activities. 

Time Allocation 

Survey respondents were asked to estimate the 
percentage of total working hours they spent 
on each of the following activities: 

Teaching: Includes teaching; grading papers; 
preparing courses; developing new curricula; 
advising or supervising students; or working 
with student organizations or intramural sports. 

Research /scholarship: Includes research; review- 
ing or preparing articles or books; attending or 


preparing for professional meetings or confer- 
ences; reviewing proposals; seeking outside fund- 
ing; giving performances or exhibitions in the 
fine or applied arts; or giving speeches. 

Administration: Performing managerial or 
other organizationally supportive activities. 

Professional growth: Includes taking courses 
or pursuing an advanced degree or other pro- 
fessional development activities to remain cur- 
rent in their field of practice. 

Outside consulting or freelance work: Conduct- 
ing outside consulting or other employment. 

Service! other: Includes providing legal or medi- 
cal service or psychological counseling to cli- 
ents or patients; providing paid or unpaid 
community or public service, or service to pro- 
fessional societies/associations; or participat- 
ing in other activities or work not listed above. 

The last three activities on this list were com- 
bined into an “other” category for the indicator. 
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Note 14: Price of College Attendance 


Indicators 25 and 58 focus on the real and per- 
ceived price of attending college. 

Indicator 25 is based on a national sample of 
6 th -through 12 th -grade students and their parents 
who participated in the Youth and Parent Sur- 
veys, respectively, of the National Household 
Education Surveys Program (see Supplemental 
Note 3) in 1999. The indicator examines the 
perceptions of those students and their parents 
who thought the student would attend postsec- 
ondary education (i.e., 92 percent of the respon- 
dents in the Youth Survey). Excluded from the 
analysis are students who, or whose parents, 
did not think the student would continue his or 
her education after high school, and a few stu- 
dents whose grade level could not be determined. 
The sample is representative of 6 th - through 12 th - 
grade students but not of parents. 

Students' and Parents' Estimates of T uition 
and Fees 

The Youth and Parent Surveys asked students and 
parents who thought the student would attend 
school after high school at what level (4-year, 2- 
year or less), in what sector (public or private), 
and whether the student was likely to attend in or 
out of the state of residence. Respondents were 
then asked if they had obtained information about 
tuition and mandatory fees at a specific institu- 
tion. If they had not received such information, 
they were asked if they could provide a “fairly 
accurately estimate” of “1 year’s tuition and man- 
datory fees” at the type of institution the student 
might attend. Those who had obtained informa- 
tion about tuition and fees at a specific institution 
or who had indicated they could provide a fairly 
accurate estimate were then asked to indicate that 
amount. Students and parents who were unde- 
cided about the institution the student might at- 
tend were asked if they could provide a “fairly 
accurate estimate” of the average amount of 1 
year’s tuition and mandatory fees at a public 4- 


year institution in their state. All respondents were 
subsequently asked if their estimates included other 
fees, such as room and board. 

Chart data: National averages 

Students’ and parents’ estimates of tuition and 
fees included in the chart for Indicator 25 are 
based on respondents who provided estimates for 
public 4-year institutions in their state of resi- 
dence and whose estimates did not include room 
and board. The actual averages are based on 
the average in-state tuition charged undergradu- 
ates in 1998-99 as reported by the College Board. 

Supplemental table data: Accuracy of 
estimates 

In contrast to the data in the chart for Indicator 
25 , which includes information on estimated tu- 
ition and fees for in-state, public 4-year institu- 
tions, data in supplemental table 25-1 and those 
discussed in the indicator’s last paragraph reflect 
perceptions about average tuition and fees at 
whatever institution, either public or private, in- 
state or out-of-state, at all levels, a student might 
attend. Tuition and fees at public institutions vary 
from state to state, so students’ and parents’ esti- 
mates of tuition and fees were compared with 
the average tuition and fees for the type of insti- 
tution the student planned to attend within the 
state of residence. Actual state-level average tu- 
ition and fees were obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Education’s Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) for 1997-98 (ad- 
justed for inflation to 1998-99 levels). If respon- 
dents indicated that out-of-state attendance was 
likely at a public 4-year institution, their esti- 
mates of tuition and fees were compared with 
double the average in-state tuition and fees for 
public 4-year institutions in their state of resi- 
dence (there were no average out-of-state tuition 
and fees available in IPEDS). If respondents’ es- 
timates included fees for room and board, the 
average room and board fees for the type of in- 
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stitution they planned to attend were subtracted 
from their initial estimates. Fees for room and 
board were also obtained from IPEDS. “Accu- 
rate estimates” were those that fell within 25 
percent of the actual average. Estimates greater 
than 25 percent were identified as overestimates, 
and those less than 25 percent were identified as 
underestimates. 

Net Price 

The sample used for Indicator 58 consists of 
dependent full-time, full-year students who at- 
tended one postsecondary institution during 
the 1995-96 academic year. During that year, 
approximately 20 percent of all undergradu- 
ates were dependent and full time, full year 
(defined as 8 or more months of attendance). 
The specific terms used in the indicator are 
as follows: 

Family income : The four income categories, 
“low income,” “lower middle,” “upper middle,” 
and “high income,” are calculated on the basis 
of family income for dependent students and 
correspond to the four quartiles of the distribu- 
tion of parental family income. The quartile 
cutpoints for dependent student income are 
$25,000, $47,000, and $71,000. 

Dependency status: Students were considered 
dependent for purposes of federal financial aid 
programs unless institutional records indicated 
they were 

(1) age 24 or older as of December 31, 1995 
(born before January 1, 1972); 

(2) a veteran of the U.S. Armed Forces; 

( 3 ) enrolled in a graduate or professional program 
(beyond a bachelor’s degree) in 1995-96; 

(4) married; 

(5) an orphan or ward of the court; or 

(6) had legal dependents, other than spouse. 


If any of these conditions were met, the stu- 
dent was classified as independent for purposes 
of financial aid. 

Tuition and fees: Indicates tuition the student 
was charged for the academic year, as reported 
by the institution in the National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS). If tuition was not 
reported, it was estimated based on the aver- 
age per credit or per term charges for other stu- 
dents at the institution according to their class 
level, degree program, and attendance status. 

Total price refers to the attendance-adjusted stu- 
dent budget at the sampled NPSAS institution 
for students who attended only one institution 
during 1995-96. The student budget is the sum 
of tuition and fees and the sum of nontuition 
items, including room and board, transporta- 
tion, books and supplies, and other expenses. 
For students attending at least half time but less 
than full time, nontuition items are reduced to 
75 percent of the allowance for full-time, full- 
year students, to 50 percent for students with 
unknown attendance status, and to 25 percent 
for students attending less than half time. The 
actual tuition is added to the estimated 
nontuition items. Students who attended more 
than one institution are excluded from the tables. 

Grants: Total amount of all grants and schol- 
arships, federal, state, institutional, and other, 
received during 1995-96, including employer 
tuition reimbursements. 

Net price: Total price for the student, which in- 
cludes tuition and fees and nontuition items mi- 
nus total grants. Net price does not include loans 
that must be repaid or the future price of interest 
payments on such loans. This definition of net 
price differs from an earlier version that appeared 
in The Condition of Education 1998. The 1998 
definition was total price minus total aid, which 
includes loans that students or their families must 
repay. The present definition more accurately re- 
flects the price that students and their families pay. 
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This appendix includes tables of standard errors for indicator tables and figures that 
present data collected through sample surveys. There are no standard error tables for 
indicator tables and figures that present data from universe surveys (such as all school 
districts), compilations of administrative records, or statistical projections. 

Standard errors for supplemental tables are not included here but can be found at 
httgy/nces@edgpv 
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The information presented in this report was 
obtained from many sources, including federal 
and state agencies, private research organiza- 
tions, and professional associations. The data 
were collected using many research methods, 
including surveys of a universe (such as all 
school districts) or of a sample, compilations 
of administrative records, and statistical pro- 
jections. Users of The Condition of Educa- 
tion should take particular care when com- 
paring data from different sources. Differ- 
ences in procedures, timing, phrasing of ques- 
tions, interviewer training, and so forth mean 
that the results are not strictly comparable. 
Following the general discussion of data ac- 
curacy below, descriptions of the information 
sources and data collection methods are pre- 
sented, grouped by sponsoring organization. 
More extensive documentation of procedures 
used in one survey as compared with another 
does not imply more problems with the data, 
only that more information is available. 

Statistical Significance 

Unless otherwise noted, all statements cited in 
the text were tested for statistical significance 
and are statistically significant at the 0.05 
level. Several test procedures were used. The 
procedure used depended upon the type of data 
interpreted and the nature of the statement 
tested. The most commonly used test proce- 
dures were (1) £-tests, (2) multiple £-tests with 
a Bonferroni adjustment to the significance 
level, and (3) linear trend tests. When a simple 
comparison between two sample estimates was 
made, for example, between males and fe- 
males, a f-test was used. When multiple com- 
parisons between more than two groups were 
made, and even if only one comparison is cited 
in the text, a Bonferroni adjustment to the sig- 
nificance level was made to ensure that the 
significance level for the tests as a group was 
at the 0.05 level. The Bonferroni adjustment 
is commonly used when making comparisons 
between racial/ethnic groups and between the 
United States and other countries. A linear trend 


test was used when a statement describing a 
trend, such as the growth of enrollment rates 
over time, was made or when a statement 
describing a relationship, such as the relation- 
ship between a parent’s educational attainment 
and a student’s reading proficiency, was made. 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by 
the joint effects of “sampling” and “nonsam- 
pling” errors. Estimates based on a sample will 
differ somewhat from the figures that would 
have been obtained if a complete census had 
been taken using the same survey instruments, 
instructions, and procedures. In addition to such 
sampling errors, all surveys, both universe and 
sample, are subject to design, reporting, and 
processing errors due to nonresponse. To the 
extent possible, these nonsampling errors are 
kept to a minimum by methods built into the 
survey procedures; however, the effects of 
nonsampling errors are more difficult to gauge 
than those produced by sampling variability. 

The estimated standard error of a statistic is a 
measure of the variation due to sampling and 
can be used to examine the precision obtained 
in a particular sample. The sample estimate 
and an estimate of its standard error permit 
the construction of interval estimates with pre- 
scribed confidence that the interval includes 
the average result of all possible samples. If 
all possible samples were selected, and each 
was surveyed under the same conditions, and 
an estimate and its standard error were calcu- 
lated from each sample, then approximately 
90 percent of the intervals from 1.6 standard 
errors below the estimate to 1.6 standard er- 
rors above the estimate would include the ac- 
tual value; 95 percent of the intervals from 
two standard errors below the estimate to two 
standard errors above the estimate would in- 
clude the actual value; and 99 percent of all 
intervals from 2.5 standard errors below the 
estimate to 2.5 standard errors above the esti- 
mate would include the actual value. These 
intervals are called 90 percent, 95 percent, and 
99 percent confidence intervals, respectively. 
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To illustrate this further, consider the figure for 
Indicator 1 and the standard error table SI for 
estimates from the National Household Edu- 
cation Surveys Program (NHES). For the 1999 
estimate of the percentage of children ages 3-5 
who were enrolled in preprimary education 
programs (59.7 percent), table SI shows a stan- 
dard error of 0.6. Therefore, we can construct 
a 95 percent confidence interval from 58.5 to 
60.9 (59.7 ± 2 x 0.6). If this procedure was 
followed for every possible sample, about 95 
percent of the intervals would include the ac- 
tual percentage of children ages 3-5 enrolled 
in preprimary education programs. 

The estimated standard errors for two sample 
statistics can be used to estimate the precision 
of the difference between the two statistics and 
to avoid concluding that there is an actual dif- 
ference when the difference in sample estimates 
may only be due to sampling error. The need 
to be aware of the precision of differences 
arises, for example, when comparing mean 
proficiency scores between groups or years in 
the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) or when comparing percent- 
ages between groups or years in the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). The standard error 
(se) of the difference between sample estimate 
A and sample estimate B (when A and B do 
not overlap) is 

seA-B — V sc a + se 2 B 

When a ratio (called a ^-statistic) of the differ- 
ence between the two sample statistics and the 
standard error of the difference as calculated 
above is less than 2, one cannot be sure that 
the difference is not due only to sampling er- 
ror, and caution should be taken in drawing 
any conclusions about the difference. In this 
report, for example, using the rationale above, 
we would not conclude that there is a differ- 
ence between the two sample statistics. Some 
analysts, however, use the less restrictive cri- 
terion of a ^-statistic value of 1.64, which cor- 
responds to a 10 percent significance level. 


To illustrate this further, consider the data 
on white and black children ages 3-5 who 
were enrolled in preprimary education pro- 
grams in Indicator 1 and the associated stan- 
dard error table SI. In 1999, the estimated 
enrollment rates were 60.0 percent for white 
children and 73.2 percent for black children. 
Is there enough evidence to conclude that the 
difference between these two samples repre- 
sents an actual difference between white and 
black children in 1999? The standard errors 
of these estimates are 0.8 and 2.4, respec- 
tively. Using the above formula, the standard 
error of the difference is calculated as 2.5. 
The ratio of the estimated difference of 13.2 
percentage points to the standard error of the 
difference (2.5) is 5.2. Using the table below, 
we see there is less than a 5 percent chance 
that the 13.2 percentage point difference is 
due only to sampling error, and one may con- 
clude that there is a difference between en- 
rollment rates in preprimary education 
programs for white and black children ages 
3-5 in 1999. 

Percent chance that a difference is due only 
to sampling error: 

^-statistic 1.00 1.64 1.96 

Percent chance 32 10 5 

It should be noted that most of the standard 
errors presented in this report and in the origi- 
nal documents are approximations. That is, 
to derive estimates of standard errors that 
would be applicable to a wide variety of items 
and that could be prepared at a moderate cost, 
a number of approximations were required. 
As a result, most of the standard errors pre- 
sented provide a general order of magnitude 
rather than the exact standard error for any 
specific item. 

Standard ErrorTables on the Web 

The following pages in this section contain 
standard error tables for all of the graphics 
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or tables found on the indicator pages in sec- 
tions 1 through 6. Standard error tables for 
all of the supplemental tables are located on 
the NCES Web site. Go to nces.ed.gov and 
select The Condition of Education volume 


appearing on the home page. The supplemen- 
tal and standard error tables for any indica- 
tor (and all other supporting information) can 
be found in that volume. 
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Table SI Standard errors for the percentage of children ages 3-5 who were enrolled in center-based early childhood care and education programs, by 
race/ethnicity: Selected years 1 991 -99 


Race/ethnicity 

1991 

1993 

1995 

1996 

1999 

Total 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

0.7 

0.6 

White 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

1.2 

0.8 

Black 

2.5 

2.1 

3.3 

2.7 

2.4 

Hispanic 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.6 

2.2 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), and Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, Amedeo's Children: Key National Indicators of 
Well-Being, 2000. 
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Table S3 Standard errors for the percentage of public school students enrolled in grades K— 12 who were minorities, by region: October 1 972-99 




Minority enrollment 



Minority enrollment 


October 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 



Northeast 



Midwest 


1972 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

1973 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

1974 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

1975 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

1976 

0.5 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

1977 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

1978 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

1979 

1.0 

0.8 

0.2 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

1980 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

1981 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

1982 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

1983 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

1984 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

1985 

0.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1986 

0.6 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

1987 

0.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1988 

0.7 

0.8 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

1989 

0.7 

0.9 

0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

1990 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1991 

0.7 

0.8 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1992 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1993 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1994 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

1995 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

1996 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

1997 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

1998 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

1999 

0.6 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 
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Table S3 

Standard errors for the percentage of public school students enrolled in grades K— 12 who were minorities, by region: October 1972-99 
— Continued 



Minority enrollment 



Minority enrollment 


October 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

1972 

0.6 

South 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

West 

0.8 

0.4 

1973 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

1974 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

1975 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

1976 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.4 

1977 

0.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

0.5 

1978 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

1979 

1.1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.9 

1.5 

0.8 

1980 

0.8 

0.6 

0.2 

0.6 

1.2 

0.6 

1981 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

0.9 

0.5 

1982 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

0.6 

1983 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

0.6 

1984 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

0.6 

1985 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1986 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1987 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1988 

0.7 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

1.3 

0.7 

1989 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

1.3 

0.6 

1990 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1991 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1992 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1993 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1994 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

1995 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

0.4 

1996 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

1997 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

1998 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 

1999 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.8 

0.5 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, 1972-99. 
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Parental Education, by Race/Ethnicity 


Table S4 Standard errors for the percentage of 6- to 1 8-year-olds with mothers who completed at least high school or a bachelor's degree or more: 1 974-99 

Parents' highest education level 
and child's race/ethnicity 

1974 

1979 

1984 

1989 

1994 

1999 

High school education or higher 

0.4 

0.4 

White 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

High school education or higher 

1.5 

1.5 

Black 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

High school education or higher 

1.8 

1.9 

Hispanic 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

1.7 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 


Graduate/Professional Enrollment and Employment 


Table S6 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of graduate and first-professional students according to selected enrollment and employment 

characteristics: Academic year 1995-96 


Enrollment and 
employment characteristics 

M.B.A. 

M.A.T, M.Ed., 
M.A./M.S. in 
education 

M.A./M.S. 

(except 

education) 

Ph.D. 

Ed.D. 

M.D. 

Law 
(LL.B. 
or J.D.) 

Total 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Attendance pattern 








Full-time, full-year 

2.5 

1.6 

2.0 

4.5 

5.3 

2.2 

2.2 

Part-time, full-year 

3.0 

2.3 

2.0 

4.0 

6.9 

0.7 

2.1 

Other 

2.2 

2.2 

2.4 

1.8 

7.6 

2.0 

1.2 

Employment status 








Worked at all 

3.1 

2.5 

2.7 

4.4 

2.6 

4.3 

3.5 

Worked full time if worked 

4.0 

2.9 

2.4 

5.0 

6.9 

3.9 

2.5 

Primary role if working 








Student meeting expenses 

3.3 

3.2 

4.0 

4.7 

7.1 

9.7 

3.1 

Employee enrolled in school 

3.3 

3.2 

4.0 

4.7 

7.1 

9.7 

3.1 

— Not applicable. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1996), Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Indicators 7, 8 


Participation in Adult Learning 


Table S7 

Standard errors for the percentage of adults ages 1 8-44 who participated in credential or other types of learning programs in the past 1 2 
months: 1999 

Age 


Credential program 

All other activities 

18-20 


3.5 

4.0 

21-22 


4.4 

3.3 

23-24 


3.7 

4.7 

25-26 


3.1 

4.2 

27-28 


2.7 

3.9 

29-30 


2.4 

3.9 

31-32 


2.7 

4.2 

33-34 


2.0 

4.1 

35-36 


2.1 

3.8 

37-38 


1.5 

3.8 

39-40 


1.4 

3.8 

41-42 


1.9 

4.0 

43-44 


1.7 

3.6 


NOTE: Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1999 (Adult Education Survey). 


Students 7 Overall Reading and Mathematics Performance Through 1 st Grade 


Table S8 Standard errors for the children's overall reading and mathematics performance from kindergarten through 1 st grade, by mother's education: 
1998-2000 




Kindergarten 



1 st grade 

Mother's education 

Fall 

Spring 


Fall 

Spring 

Less than high school 

0.2 

0.3 

Reading 

0.5 

0.5 

High school diploma or equivalent 

0.2 

0.2 


0.4 

0.3 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

0.2 

0.2 


0.5 

0.3 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

0.2 

0.3 


0.7 

0.3 

Less than high school 

0.2 

0.3 

Mathematics 

0.6 

0.4 

High school diploma or equivalent 

0.2 

0.2 


0.4 

0.2 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

0.1 

0.2 


0.4 

0.2 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

0.2 

0.2 


0.4 

0.2 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) Public-use file. 
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Children's Skills and Proficiency in Reading and Mathematics Through 1 st Grade 


Table S9 Standard errors for the percentage of children with specific reading skills and proficiency from kindergarten through 1 st grade: 1 998-2000 



Kindergarten 


1 st grade 

Reading skill 

Fall 

Spring 

Fall 

Spring 

Letter recognition 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

Beginning sounds 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.1 

Ending sounds 

0.5 

0.9 

1.2 

0.3 

Sight words 

0.1 

0.5 

1.3 

0.6 

Words in context 

0.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.8 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS-K) Public-use file. 


Trends in the Reading Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table SI 0 

Standard errors for the average reading performance, by age: 1971-99 



Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1971 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

1975 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

1980 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

1984 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

1988 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1990 

1.2 

0.8 

1.1 

1992 

0.9 

1.2 

1.1 

1994 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

1996 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1999 

1.3 

1.0 

1.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000-469), 2000. 
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Indicators 11, 12 


Trends in the Achievement Gap in Reading Between White and Black Students 


Table SI la 

Standard errors for the difference in average reading scale scores of 9-, 1 3-, and 1 7-year-old white and black students: 1 971 -99 


Age 

1971 

1975 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1996 

1999 

9 

1.9 

1.4 

1.9 

1.3 

2.8 

3.2 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

13 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.1 

2.6 

2.4 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

17 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

1.2 

2.7 

2.6 

2.5 

4.2 

3.0 

2.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1999 Long-Term Trend Assessment, and NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student 
Performance (NCES 2000-469), 2000. 


Table S1 1 b Standard errors for the change in average reading scale scores for 1 7-year-olds, by score quartile and race/ethnicity: 1 971 -88 and 1 988-99 

Score quartile and race/ethnicity 

Difference from 1971-88 

Difference from 1988-99 

Lower quartile 

Black 

1.3 

3.8 

Middle two quartiles 

0.8 

2.2 

Upper quartile 

1.5 

3.8 

Lower quartile 

White 

0.8 

1.3 

Middle two quartiles 

0.6 

1.0 

Upper quartile 

0.7 

1.4 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1999 Long-Term Trend Assessment, and NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student 
Performance (NCES 2000-469), 2000. 


Trends in the Mathematics Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table S12 

Standard errors for the average mathematics performance, by age: 1 973-99 



Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1973 

0.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1978 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

1982 

1.1 

1.1 

0.9 

1986 

1.0 

1.2 

0.9 

1990 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1992 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1994 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1996 

0.8 

0.8 

1.2 

1999 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000-469), 2000. 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 


Trends in the Science Performance of 9-, 13-, and 17-Year-Olds 


Table S13 

Standard errors for the average science performance, by age: 1 970-99 


Year 

Age 9 

Age 13 

Age 17 

1970 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1973 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1977 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1982 

1.8 

1.3 

1.2 

1986 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1990 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1992 

1.0 

0.8 

1.3 

1994 

1.2 

1.0 

1.6 

1996 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1999 

0.9 

0.7 

1.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1999 Trends in Academic Progress: Three Decades of Student Performance (NCES 2000-469), 2000. 


Adult Literacy Habits and Media Use 


Table SI 5 Standard errors for the percentage of adults age 25 and above who reported having read regularly, by selected characteristics: 1 999 

Characteristic 

Read regularly 

Sex 


Male 

1.2 

Female 

1.0 

Race/ethnicity 


White 

1.1 

Black 

2.5 

Hispanic 

2.3 

Education 


Less than high school 

1.8 

High school diploma or equivalent 

1.1 

Some college, including vocational/technical 

3.2 

Bachelor's degree or higher 

1.4 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES) 1999 Data Files: Adult Education and Life-Long Learning Survey (NCES 2000-079), 2000. 
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Indicators 16, 17 


Community Service Participation in Grades 6-12 


Table S16 

Standard errors for the percentage of students in grades 6-1 2 who participated in community service, by sex and race/ethnicity: 1 996 and 1 999 

Characteristic 

1996 

1999 

Sex 

Male 

0.9 

0.9 

Female 

1.1 

1.0 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

0.9 

0.8 

Black 

1.9 

1.8 

Hispanic 

1.8 

1.4 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Youth Service-Learning and Community Service Among 6 th - Through 12 th -Grade Students in the United States: 1996 and 1999 (NCES 2000-028), 2000. 


Education and Health 


Table SI 7 Standard errors for the percentage of the population age 25 and above who reported being in excellent or very good health, by educational 
attainment and family income: 1 997 


Some college. 


Family income 

Less than 
high school 

High school 
diploma or 
equivalent 

including 

vocational/ 

technical 

Bachelor's 
degree or 
higher 

Less than $20,000 

1.2 

0.3 

0.4 

1.4 

$20,000-34,999 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

$35,000-54,999 

0.8 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

$55,000-74,999 

1.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0.5 

$75,000 or more 

3.2 

0.9 

0.3 

0.5 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control, National Center for Health Statistics. National Health Interview Survey, 1997. 
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Annual Earnings of Young Adults 


Table S18 Standard errors forthe ratio of median annual earnings of all wage and salary workers ages 25-34 whose highest level of education was grades 

9-1 1 , some college, or a bachelor's degree or higher, compared with those with a high school diploma or equivalent, by sex: March 1 970-99 


Some college, including 

Grades 9-11 vocational/technical Bachelor's degree or higher 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1970 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.09 

0.02 

0.09 

1971 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.08 

0.02 

0.08 

1972 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.07 

0.02 

0.07 

1973 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.06 

0.02 

0.06 

1974 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.06 

1975 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.06 

1976 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.05 

1977 

0.03 

0.05 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.05 

1978 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.05 

1979 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

1980 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

1981 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

1982 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.05 

1983 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

1984 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

0.05 

0.04 

1985 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

1986 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

1987 

0.03 

0.04 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

1988 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

1989 

0.03 

0.05 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

1990 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

1991 

0.03 

0.05 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

1992 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.05 

1993 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.06 

1994 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.05 

1995 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.05 

0.06 

1996 

0.02 

0.04 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.05 

1997 

0.02 

0.05 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.05 

1998 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

1999 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

SOURCE: 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Indicators 19, 20 


Educational Plans 


Table SI 9 Standard errors for the percentage of high school seniors who reported definite plans for postsecondary education: 1 983, 1 990, and 1 998 

Postsecondary plans 

1983 

1990 

1998 

Attend a technical/vocational school 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

Graduate from a 2-year college program 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

Graduate from a 4-year college program 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

Attend graduate or professional school 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 


SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. Monitoring the Future Survey: 1983, 1990, and 1998. 


Peer Culture of High School Seniors 


Table S20 Standard errors for the percentages of 1 2 th 

status in their school, by sex: 1 998 

-graders who thought that various student characteristics were greatly important for having high 

Student characteristics 

Male 

Female 

Being a good athlete 

1.9 

1.8 

Planning to attend college 

1.9 

1.8 

Getting good grades 

1.9 

1.8 

Leading student activities 

1.9 

1.8 

Coming from the right family 

1.8 

1.7 

Having a nice car 

1.8 

1.6 

Knowing a lot about intellectual matters 

1.7 

1.6 


SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. Monitoring the Future Survey: 1998. 
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Time Spent on Homework and on the Job 


Table S21 Standard errors for the percentage of high school seniors who reported spending anytime on homework per week, and percentage distribution 

of high school seniors according to homework hours, by work status: 1 998 


Hours spent doing homework per week 


Hours at a job 

Total 

Any homework 

0-4 

5-9 

10 or more 

Total 

— 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

1.1 

Any (more than 0) 

1.3 

1.0 

1.5 

1.2 

1.2 

Hours per week at a job 
0-5 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

1.7 

1.9 

6-20 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

More than 20 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

1.5 


— Not applicable. 

SOURCE: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research. Monitoring the Future Survey: 1998. 


Students' Use of Time 


Table S22 Standard errors for the percentage of 9-, 1 3-, and 1 7-year-olds who were watching 3 or more hours of television, assigned homework, and reading 

for fun daily: 1 984 and 1 999 



Watched 



Time on homework 



Read 


television 

Any 


Less 


More 

daily 


3 or more 

homework 

Assigned, 

than 

1 to 2 

than 

for 


hours daily 

assigned 

not done 

1 hour 

hours 

2 hours 

fun 

Age 9 








1984 

0.7 

1.3 

0.3 

1.0 

0.5 

0.2 

1.0 

1999 

1.1 

1.6 

0.3 

1.4 

0.7 

0.5 

1.6 

Age 13 








1984 

0.9 

0.8 

0.2 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

1.0 

1999 

1.2 

1.2 

0.4 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

1.7 

Age 17 








1984 

0.8 

0.9 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

1999 

1.2 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

0.8 

0.9 

1.7 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1984 and 1999 Long-Term Assessment. 
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Indicator 23 


Status Dropout Rates, by Race/Ethnicity 


Table S23 
Year 

Standard errors for the dropout rates of 1 6- to 24-year olds, by race/ethnicity: October 1 972-99 

Race/ethnicity (percent) 



Total 

White Black 

Hispanic 

1972 

0.3 

0.3 

1.1 

2.2 

1973 

0.3 

0.3 

1.1 

2.2 

1974 

0.3 

0.3 

1.1 

2.1 

1975 

0.3 

0.3 

1.1 

2.0 

1976 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1977 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1978 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1979 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.0 

1980 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.9 

1981 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.8 

1982 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.9 

1983 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.9 

1984 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.9 

1985 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.9 

1986 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.9 

1987 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.8 

1988 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.3 

1989 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

2.2 

1990 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.9 

1991 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.9 

1992 

0.3 

0.3 

1.0 

1.9 

1993 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.8 

1994 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1.2 

1995 

0.3 

0.3 

0.7 

1.2 

1996 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1.1 

1997 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1.1 

1998 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1.1 

1999 

0.3 

0.3 

0.8 

1.1 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 


Mathematics Curriculum and College Enrollment 


Table S24 Standard errors for the percentage of 1 992 high school graduates who had enrolled in a 4-year institution as of 1 994, by highest level of math- 

ematics completed in high school and parents' education 

High school mathematics level 

Parents with no college 
(first-generation) 

Parents with some college 

Parents with bachelor's 
degree or higher 

No mathematics/nonacademic 

0.8 

1.4 

5.0 

Algebra 1 and geometry 

1.7 

1.5 

3.3 

Algebra II 

2.4 

2.1 

2.4 

Advanced (beyond algebra II) 

2.8 

1.7 

1.4 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third Follow-up" (NELS:1988/1 994), Data Analysis System. 


Perceptions of College Costs 


Table S25 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of tuition and fees charged at public 4-year institutions and estimates reported by 6 th - to 1 2 th - 

graders and their parents: 1 999 

Tuition and fees 

6 th - to 12 th -graders' estimates 

6 th - to 12 th -graders' parents' estimates 

$8,000 or more 

3.1 

2.1 

$5,000-7,999 

3.3 

2.1 

$4,000-4,999 

1.8 

1.4 

$3,000-3,999 

2.6 

1.5 

$2,000-2,999 

2.1 

2.0 

Less than $2,000 

2.0 

1.1 

Average tuition and fees 

$430 

$228 


NOTE: The actual tuition and fees are taken from a universe survey of institutions so there are no sampling standard errors associated with them, and thus they do not appear in this table. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1999 (Parent and Youth Interview Surveys). 
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Indicator 26 


Immediate Transition to College 


Table S26 

Standard errors for the percentage of high school completers who were enrolled in college the October after completing high school, by sex and 
race/ethnicity: October 1972-99 

October 

Male 

Female 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

1972 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

4.6 

9.7 

1973 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

4.3 

9.0 

1974 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

4.6 

8.9 

1975 

1.8 

1.7 

1.4 

4.7 

8.4 

1976 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

4.8 

8.0 

1977 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

4.7 

8.0 

1978 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

4.5 

8.4 

1979 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

4.7 

7.9 

1980 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

4.4 

8.7 

1981 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

4.4 

8.2 

1982 

2.0 

1.9 

1.5 

4.3 

8.0 

1983 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

4.3 

9.0 

1984 

2.0 

1.9 

1.5 

4.1 

7.7 

1985 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

4.8 

9.8 

1986 

2.1 

2.0 

1.6 

4.4 

8.9 

1987 

2.1 

2.0 

1.7 

4.8 

8.3 

1988 

2.2 

2.2 

1.8 

4.9 

10.1 

1989 

2.4 

2.3 

1.9 

5.3 

10.5 

1990 

2.3 

2.2 

1.8 

5.1 

10.8 

1991 

2.3 

2.2 

1.8 

5.2 

9.6 

1992 

2.2 

2.2 

1.8 

4.9 

8.5 

1993 

2.3 

2.2 

1.9 

5.3 

8.2 

1994 

2.0 

2.0 

1.6 

4.4 

6.3 

1995 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

4.2 

4.9 

1996 

2.1 

1.9 

1.7 

4.0 

5.8 

1997 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

4.1 

4.5 

1998 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

4.0 

4.9 

1999 

2.0 

2.0 

1.6 

3.9 

4.8 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Indicators 27, 28 


Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 


Persistence of Beginning Postsecondary Students 


Table S27 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students according to attainment by 1 998, by initial goal 

and type of first institution 


No degree 


Still enrolled 


Initial goal and type 

Highest degree attained by 1998 

Less-than 


Not 

of first institution 

Certificate 

Associate's 

Bachelor's 

4-year 

4-year 

enrolled 

Total 

0.7 

0.5 

0.1 

0.9 

0.9 

1.1 

Certificate 

3.0 

0.7 

(*) 

1.9 

0.3 

3.0 

Public 2-year 

6.7 

1.8 

(*) 

4.6 

0.2 

6.8 

Private, for-profit 

2.6 

0.1 

(*) 

1.3 

0.3 

2.4 

Associate's degree 

0.9 

1.6 

0.1 

2.2 

1.0 

2.5 

Public 2-year 

1.1 

1.7 

(*) 

2.6 

1.2 

2.9 

Bachelor's degree or transfer 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

Public 2-year 

1.0 

1.5 

(*) 

3.7 

3.0 

3.8 

Public 4-year 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

1.0 

0.8 

Private, not-for-profit 4-year 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

1.2 

0.9 


* Value less than 0.05. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:1996/1 998). 


High School Academic Preparation and Postsecondary Progress 


Table S28 Standard errors for the percentage of 1 995-96 beginning postsecondary students who persisted toward a bachelor's degree, by the academic 

rigor of their secondary school curriculum and first-generation status: June 1 998 


Curriculum 

Total 

Core New Basics or below 
Beyond Core New Basics I and II 
Rigorous 


First-generation 

VJ 

3.3 

2.9 

4.1 


At least one parent has bachelor's degree 

T7 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Beginning Postsecondary Students Longitudinal Study, "First Follow-up" (BPS:1996/1 998). 
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Indicators 29, 31, 33 


Remediation and Degree Completion 


Table S29 Standard errors forthe percentage of postsecondary education students with varying patterns of remedial courses who completed 2- or 4-year 

degrees: 1980-93 




Type and amount of remedial coursework 


Highest degree 

Any reading 

Two or fewer courses: 
mathematics only 

Two or more courses but Only one course, not 

no reading courses mathematics or reading 

No courses 

2- or 4-year 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 2.4 

1.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "Postsecondary Education Transcript Study" (HS&B:So PETS). 


Educational Attainment 


Table S31 Standard errors for the percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who attained selected levels of education, by race/ethnicity: March 1 971 and 2000 




1971 



2000 


Level of education 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

High school completers 

0.5 

2.2 

2.9 

0.3 

1.1 

1.2 

High school completers with some college 

0.7 

2.6 

3.8 

0.7 

1.8 

1.6 

High school completers with a bachelor's degree or higher 

0.6 

1.8 

2.5 

0.7 

1.4 

1.2 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 


Trends in English and Foreign Language Coursetaking 


Table S33 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of high school graduates according to level of courses completed: Selected years 1 982-98 


Level of courses 

1982 

1987 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1998 

English 

75-100 percent honors courses 

0.4 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

50-74 percent honors courses 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

Less than 50 percent honors courses 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

All regular courses (no low or honors) 

1.0 

1.5 

1.6 

1.1 

1.5 

1.7 

Foreign language 

AP 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Year 4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

Year 3 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

Year 2 or lower 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "Second Follow-up" (HS&B:1980/1984); National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth 
Graders, "High School Transcript Study" (NELS:1992); and 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Studies. 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 


Coursetaking in English and Foreign Languages 


Table S34a Standard errors for the percentage of 1 998 high school graduates who had taken advanced academic English courses and a foreign language, 

by selected characteristics: 1998 

Characteristic Completed some honors English courses Completed Year 3 or higher of a foreign language 

Male 

1.4 

1.4 

Female 

1.3 

1.7 

Public 

1.4 

1.4 

Private 

2.7 

5.6 

White 

1.6 

1.8 

Black 

2.2 

2.2 

Hispanic 

1.7 

2.3 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

4.3 

2.7 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 

3.0 

3.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 


Table S34b Standard errors for the percentage distribution of high school graduates according to the type of English courses taken, by student and school 

characteristics: 1998 


Characteristic 

No 

English 

Low academic level 


Regular 
English 
(no low or 
honors) 
courses 


Advanced academic level 


50% or 
more of 
courses 

Less than 
50% of 
courses 

Total 

Less than 
50% 
honors 

50-74% 

honors 

75-100% 

honors 

Total 

Total 

0.1 

0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

0.7 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

Sex 










Male 

0.2 

0.7 

1.2 

1.8 

1.9 

0.7 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

Female 

0.1 

0.5 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

1.3 

Race/ethnicity 










White 

0.1 

0.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

0.9 

0.8 

1.3 

1.6 

Black 

0.3 

1.2 

1.3 

2.0 

2.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.2 

2.2 

Hispanic 

0.4 

1.6 

1.8 

3.2 

3.2 

0.9 

0.7 

1.0 

1.7 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

0.2 

1.1 

1.8 

2.5 

6.4 

1.3 

1.9 

2.8 

4.3 

American Indian/ 










Alaskan Native 

0.3 

2.1 

2.7 

3.6 

4.9 

2.3 

1.9 

1.9 

3.0 

Met Core New Basics? 










Yes 

0.1 

0.2 

0.8 

0.9 

2.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.9 

No 

0.2 

1.0 

1.5 

2.1 

2.3 

0.6 

0.6 

0.9 

1.4 

Control of school 










Public 

0.1 

0.6 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

1.4 

Private 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.7 

3.1 

3.3 

3.1 

4.1 

2.7 

— Not available. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 
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Indicator 34 


Coursetaking in English and Foreign Languages 


Table S34c Standard errors for the percentage distribution of high school graduates according to the highest level of foreign language completed, by 
student and school characteristics: 1998 





Highest level of primary foreign language completed 






Low academic level 



Advanced academic level 


Characteristic 

None 

Year 1 
or less 

Year 2 

Total 

Year 3 

Year 4 

AP 

Total 

Total 

0.9 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

1.4 

Sex 

Male 

1.2 

0.9 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

0.6 

0.4 

1.4 

Female 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

0.7 

0.7 

1.7 

Race/ethnicity 

White 

0.9 

1.1 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

0.8 

0.6 

1.8 

Black 

1.9 

1.7 

2.1 

2.2 

1.7 

0.8 

0.5 

2.2 

Hispanic 

2.5 

2.9 

2.5 

1.9 

2.0 

0.7 

1.0 

2.3 

Asian/Pacific Islander 

5.8 

1.8 

2.8 

3.8 

1.7 

1.0 

1.4 

2.7 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 

5.1 

3.2 

3.3 

4.6 

2.9 

2.0 

0.1 

3.3 

Met Core New Basics? 

Yes 

1.0 

0.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.0 

0.7 

2.0 

No 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

0.5 

1.7 

Control of school 

Public 

0.9 

1.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

1.4 

Private 

2.2 

2.8 

4.3 

4.9 

4.4 

2.9 

3.0 

5.6 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 


Trends in High School Occupational Coursetaking 


Table S35 Standard errors for the average credits earned in vocational education by public high school graduates, by vocational curriculum: 1 982-98 

Vocational curriculum 

1982 

1990 

1992 

1994 

1998 

Total 

0.06 

0.08 

Average credits earned 
0.06 

0.07 

0.10 

Occupational education 

0.05 

0.07 

0.05 

0.06 

0.07 

General labor market preparation 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

Family and consumer sciences education 

0.02 

0.03 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 1980 Sophomores, "First Follow-Up" (HS&B:1980/1982) and High School Transcript Study; National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Second Follow-Up" (NELS:1988/1992) and High School Transcript Study; and 1990, 1994, and 1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) High School 
Transcript Studies. 


International Comparisons of Quality in 8 th -Grade Mathematics Lessons 


Table S36 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of 8 th -grade lessons rated as having low-, medium-, and high-quality mathematical content, by 
country: 1994-95 


Quality of mathematical content 

United States 

Germany 

Japan 

Low 

5.6 

8.3 

7.5 

Medium 

5.6 

7.6 

11.0 

High 

— 

7.7 

8.5 

— Not applicable. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. The TIMSS Videotape Classroom Study: Methods and Findings From an Exploratory Research Project on Eighth-Grade Mathematics Instruction in Germany ; Japan, and the 
United States (NCES 1999-074), 1999. 
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Indicators 37, 39, 41 


Class Size of Kindergartens 


Table S37 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of kindergarten classrooms according to control of school and class size: Fall 1 998 

Control of school 15 or fewer students More than 15 students 

Public T9 T9 

Private 3.8 3.8 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 


Teachers' Readiness to Use Computers and the Internet 


Table S39 

Standard errors for the percentage distribution of public school teachers according to how well prepared they felt to use computers and the 
Internet for classroom instruction, by number of years of teaching experience: 1 999 

Years of teaching experience 

Not at all prepared 

Somewhat prepared 

Well prepared 

Very well prepared 

3 or fewer 


2.5 

3.6 

3.0 

2.5 

4-9 


2.0 

2.8 

2.4 

1.9 

10-19 


1.6 

2.7 

2.6 

1.5 

20 or more 


1.2 

2.0 

1.6 

1.1 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System, "Public School Teachers' Use of Computers and the Internet," FRSS 70, 1999. 


School Choice and Parental Satisfaction 


Table S41 Standard errors for the percentage of students in grades 3-1 2 whose parents reported being very satisfied with aspects of their child's school, 

by type of choice: 1999 


School choice 

Child's school 

Child's teachers 

School's academic 
standards 

School's order 
and discipline 

Public-assigned 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0.8 

Public-chosen 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

Private 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 


NOTE: Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 


Qualifications of College Graduates Who Enter Teaching 


Table S42 Standard errorsforthe percentage of 1992-93 college graduates in the top and bottom quartileofSAT or ACT scores, by selected characteristics: 1997 


Of graduates with scores available 

Characteristics of graduates 

Bottom quartile 

Top quartile 

Total 

0.8 

0.9 

Teaching status in 1997 



No longer teaching 

3.1 

4.2 

Still teaching 

2.0 

1.7 

Level at which taught 



Secondary 

3.3 

3.5 

Elementary 

3.0 

2.1 

School at which taught 



Private 

5.0 

5.9 

Public 

2.2 

1.8 

Teacher preparation 



Taught but did not prepare 

3.1 

2.7 

Prepared and have taught 

1.8 

1.3 

College major 



Mathematics/computer/natural sciences 

1.1 

1.7 

Humanities 

1.7 

2.3 

Social sciences 

1.6 

1.8 

Business/management 

1.8 

1.4 

Education 

1.7 

1.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1993 Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-up" (B&B: 1993/1997), Data Analysis System. 


Teacher Preparation in 8 th -Grade Mathematics and Science 


Table S43 Standard errors for the percentage of 8 th -graders taught mathematics by teachers who reported various main areas of study for their bachelor's 

and master's degrees: 1 999 

Major/main area of study 

United States 

International average 

Mathematics 

3.4 

0.6 

Mathematics education 

3.4 

0.6 

Science/science education 

2.4 

0.6 

Education 

3.4 

0.6 

Other 

3.6 

0.6 


SOURCE: NCES 2001-028, based on data from Mullis et al. (2000). TIMSS 1999 International Mathematics Report: Findings from lEA's Repeat of the Third International Mathematics and Science Study at the Eighth 
Grade, Exhibit R3.1. Chestnut Hill, MA: Boston College. 
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Indicators 44, 45 


School-Related Violence and Safety 


Table S44 Standard errors for the percentage of high school students who reported being threatened or injured with a weapon, engaging in a physical 

fight, and carrying a weapon on school property: 1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999 

Risk behaviors 

1993 

1995 

1997 

1999 

Was threatened or injured with a weapon 
within the past 12 months 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

In a physical fight within the past 12 months 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.3 

Carried a weapon within the past 30 days 

0.7 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Public Health Service, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, National Center for Health Statistics. National Health Interview Survey — Youth 
Risk Behavior Survey, 1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999. 


Overcrowding in Schools 


Table S45 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of public schools reporting that they are underenrolled, at capacity, or overcrowded, by school 

enrollment size and region: 1 999 


Underenrolled Overcrowded 

More than More than 


Characteristic 

25 percent 
under capacity 

6-25 percent 
under capacity 

Within 5 percent 
of capacity 

6-25 percent 
over capacity 

25 percent 
over capacity 

Total 

1.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.2 

0.9 

Enrollment 

600 or more 

1.4 

3.4 

2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

300-599 

2.5 

2.8 

2.6 

2.5 

1.2 

Less than 300 

5.0 

4.2 

3.4 

2.9 

1.6 

Region 

Northeast 

3.3 

4.2 

4.3 

3.9 

1.6 

South 

3.0 

2.7 

2.9 

2.1 

1.6 

Midwest 

3.0 

3.5 

2.8 

2.1 

1.5 

West 

3.2 

3.3 

3.1 

3.2 

2.7 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Fast Response Survey System (FRSS), Condition of America's Public School Facilities: 1999 (NCES 2000-032), 2000, and unpublished data. 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 


Instructional Methods of Postsecondary Faculty 


Table S46 Standard errors for the percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who used specific instructional and grading methods in some 

or all of their classes, by teaching discipline: Fall 1 998 


Teaching discipline 


Primary instructional method 


Grading methods 

Lecture 

Seminar 

Lab/ 

clinic 

Field- 

work 

Other 

Curve 

Competency- 

based 

Total 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.6 

Agriculture/home economics 

2.9 

2.2 

4.4 

3.0 

1.3 

3.7 

3.5 

Business 

1.4 

1.3 

1.5 

0.6 

1.1 

2.0 

2.1 

Education 

2.0 

1.8 

1.4 

1.5 

1.1 

1.9 

2.1 

Engineering 

2.4 

1.9 

2.4 

0.7 

1.4 

2.6 

3.1 

Fine arts 

2.0 

1.5 

2.1 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

2.0 

Health sciences 

1.5 

1.1 

1.7 

1.1 

0.8 

1.7 

1.9 

Humanities 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.7 

1.2 

1.4 

Natural sciences 

1.1 

0.8 

1.2 

0.3 

0.7 

1.3 

1.4 

Social sciences 

1.2 

2.0 

1.1 

0.7 

0.8 

2.2 

2.0 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NS0PF:1999), Data Analysis System. 


Instructional Faculty and Staff Who Teach Undergraduates 


Table S47 Standard errors for the percentage of full-time instructional faculty and staff in 4-year institutions who taught at least one undergraduate 
class for credit or who taught only undergraduate classes for credit, by academic rank: Fall 1 998 


Academic rank 


Taught at least one 
undergraduate class for credit 



Taught only undergraduate 
classes for credit 


All 

Doctoral Nondoctoral 

All 

Doctoral Nondoctoral 

Total 

1.0 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

1.7 

Professor 

1.4 

2.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

2.6 

Associate professor 

1.6 

2.3 

1.7 

1.7 

2.2 

2.3 

Assistant professor 

1.5 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

2.4 

2.3 

Instructor 

1.8 

3.4 

1.9 

2.3 

4.2 

2.6 

Lecturer 

3.0 

4.7 

1.8 

4.0 

5.1 

6.2 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NS0PF:1999), Data Analysis System. 
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Indicators 48, 49 


Technology in Postsecondary Teaching 


Table S48 Standard errors for the percentage of full-time postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who had access to and used telecommunications 
technology, by type of institution: Fall 1 998 


Type of institution 

Access to Internet 

Used e-mail to 
communicate with students 

Used course-specific Web site 

Total 

0.2 

0.8 

0.8 

4-year doctoral 

0.3 

1.1 

1.4 

4-year nondoctoral 

0.4 

1.4 

1.3 

2-year 

0.7 

1.6 

1.5 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NS0PF:1999), Data Analysis System. 


Distance Education by Postsecondary Faculty 


Table S49 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of instructional faculty and staff and average workload and compensation, by participation in 
distance education and full- or part-time employment: Fall 1 998 




Workload 





Number of 

Number of 


Compensation 

Participation and 
employment status 

Percent 

classes/ 

sections 

course 

preparations 

Salary 

Other 

income 

Total 

— 

0.03 

0.02 

660.2 

74.2 

Taught in distance education program 
Yes 

0.32 

0.18 

Full time 

0.09 

2,893.4 

372.7 

No 

0.32 

0.04 

0.03 

635.7 

106.1 

Taught nonface-to-face class 
Yes 

0.43 

0.13 

0.09 

2,018.8 

308.5 

No 

0.43 

0.04 

0.03 

643.8 

107.9 

Taught in distance education program 
Yes 

0.79 

0.29 

Part time 

0.14 

1,351.4 

221.7 

No 

0.79 

0.05 

0.02 

305.2 

57.5 

Taught nonface-to-face class 
Yes 

0.73 

0.22 

0.09 

1,155.5 

228.0 

No 

0.73 

0.05 

0.02 

309.7 

55.7 

— Not applicable. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NS0PF:1999), Data Analysis System. 
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Appendix 3 Standard Error Tables 


Part-Time Instructional Faculty and Staff 


Table S50 Standard errors for the percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staff who were employed part time, by sex, academic rank, and 

type of institution: Fall 1998 


Type of institution 


Sex and 
academic rank 

Total 

Research 

Doctoral 

Compre- 

hensive 

Private 

liberal 

arts 

Public 

2-year 

Other 

Total 

0.9 

1.7 

2.8 

1.6 

3.0 

1.3 

3.3 

Sex 

Male 

1.0 

1.8 

3.3 

1.9 

3.5 

1.6 

4.1 

Female 

1.1 

2.3 

2.9 

2.1 

3.8 

1.6 

3.2 

Academic rank 

Professor 

1.4 

2.1 

2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

4.9 

6.1 

Associate professor 

1.2 

2.0 

3.0 

2.3 

2.9 

3.3 

6.1 

Assistant professor 

1.6 

2.6 

5.8 

2.1 

2.9 

3.5 

5.4 

Instructor 

1.1 

4.2 

4.2 

2.2 

3.8 

1.5 

2.8 

Lecturer 

2.3 

4.4 

7.3 

2.9 

3.1 

2.1 

19.5 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NS0PF:1999), Data Analysis System. 


Time Allocation of Full-Time Instructional Faculty 


Table S51 Standard errors for the average number of hours worked per week and percentage distribution of time spent on various work activities by full- 

time instructional faculty, by type of institution and academic rank: Fall 1 998 

Type of institution 

Average hours 


Percentage of time spent 


and academic rank 

worked per week 

Teaching 

Research 

Administration 

Other 

Total 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

Type of institution 






Research 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.6 

Doctoral 

0.5 

1.3 

0.8 

0.7 

1.0 

Comprehensive 

0.4 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

Private liberal arts 

0.6 

1.0 

0.7 

0.9 

0.6 

Public 2-year 

0.5 

0.6 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

Academic rank 






Professor 

0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

Associate professor 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

Assistant professor 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

0.7 

Instructor 

0.5 

1.1 

0.4 

0.8 

0.7 

Lecturer 

1.4 

3.4 

1.2 

3.1 

1.5 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Study of Postsecondary Faculty (NS0PF:1999), Data Analysis System. 
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Indicators 52, 53, 54 


Early Reading Activities 


Table S52 Standard errors for the percentage of 3- to 5-year-old children not yet enrolled in kindergarten who participated in home literacy activities 

with a family member three or more times in the week before the survey, by number of risk factors: 1 999 


Number of risk factors 

Read to 

Told a story 

Taught letters, 
words, or numbers 

Taught songs 
or music 

Did arts 
and crafts 

None 

0.7 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

One 

1.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

Two or more 

1.6 

2.0 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Home Literacy Activities and Signs of Children's Emerging Literacy ; 1993 and 1999 (NCES 2000-026), and National Household Education Surveys Program 
(NHES), 1993 and 1999. 


Before and After School Care 


Table S53 Standard errors for the percentage of children in grades K-8 who received various types of care before and after school: 1 999 


Type of care 

Total 

K-5 

6-8 

Received care from relative 

0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

Received care from nonrelative 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

Attended center-based program 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

Child cared for self 

0.4 

0.3 

0.8 

Parental care only 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 


NOTE: Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 


Parental Involvement in Schools 


Table S54 Standard errors for the percentage of students in grades K— 12 whose parents reported involvement in specific activities in their child's school: 

1999 

Parental involvement 

K-12 

K-5 

6-8 

9-12 

Attended general meeting 

0.5 

0.5 

0.9 

0.9 

Attended scheduled meeting 
with teacher 

0.5 

0.4 

0.9 

1.1 

Attended school event 

0.4 

0.6 

0.8 

0.9 

Acted as a volunteer or 
served on a committee 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

0.8 

Indicated involvement in any 
of the four activities 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 


NOTE: Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 
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Parents' Attitudes Toward Schools 


Table S55 Standard errors for the percentage of children in grades 3-12 whose parents were very satisfied with various aspects of their schools, by family 

income: 1993 and 1999 


School's School's 



Child's school 

Child's teachers 

academic standards 

order and discipline 

Household income 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

1993 

1999 

$10,000 or less 

1.9 

2.2 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

2.0 

2.3 

1.9 

$10,001-20,000 

1.4 

1.8 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

1.6 

$20,001-35,000 

1.4 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.8 

1.0 

$35,001-50,000 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.5 

1.1 

1.2 

More than $50,000 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 


NOTE: Data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Surveys Program (NHES), 1993 (School Safety and Discipline Survey) and 1999 (Parent Interview Survey). 


Net Price of College Attendance 


Table S58 Standard errors for the average price of college attendance and student financial aid for dependent full-time, full-year undergraduates, by 
type of institution and family income: Academic year 1 995-96 


Type of institution 
and family income 

Tuition/fees 

Total price 

Grants 

Net price 

Student 

loans 

Student 

earnings 

Total 


177.4 

205.4 

79.0 

155.6 

36.4 

110.9 

Public 4-year 


121.6 

150.3 

49.6 

145.6 

41.6 

136.4 

Low income 


141.3 

207.3 

123.0 

169.8 

98.4 

186.2 

Lower middle 


109.4 

151.7 

79.4 

135.5 

86.6 

285.8 

Upper middle 


126.9 

155.1 

48.7 

151.6 

62.3 

232.4 

High income 


181.2 

181.7 

53.0 

189.0 

56.3 

226.7 

Private, not-for-profit 4-year 

334.3 

408.8 

177.2 

319.5 

70.3 

113.5 

Low income 


571.8 

749.6 

339.0 

607.4 

155.7 

170.6 

Lower middle 


368.6 

425.5 

325.2 

276.1 

108.0 

150.3 

Upper middle 


342.3 

402.4 

220.4 

341.7 

103.4 

213.9 

High income 


339.7 

403.6 

133.9 

406.9 

72.5 

219.0 

Public 2-year 


56.8 

169.6 

77.9 

206.7 

38.2 

398.4 

Low income 


91.9 

261.2 

140.4 

332.8 

67.2 

956.0 

Lower middle 


83.0 

267.6 

87.9 

298.6 

74.9 

400.6 

Upper middle 


107.9 

216.2 

41.4 

222.4 

82.4 

722.7 

High income 


114.7 

187.9 

49.4 

193.0 

59.2 

848.2 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS:1996), Undergraduate Data Analysis System. 
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Indicator 59 


Debt Burden 4 Years After College 


Table S59 Standard errors for the percentage distribution of 1 992-93 bachelor's degree recipients repaying their loans according to the size of their debt 

burden in 1 997, by 1 996 income and amount borrowed for undergraduate education 

Amount borrowed for Median Debt burden in 1997 

undergraduate education 
and 1996 personal income 

debt burden 
(percent) 

Less than 
5 percent 

5-9 

percent 

10-14 

percent 

15 percent 
or more 

Total 

0.5 

1.8 

1.7 

1.0 

0.8 

Total amount borrowed 

Less than $5,000 

0.4 

3.3 

2.9 

1.8 

0.8 

$5,000-9,999 

0.3 

3.1 

2.7 

1.6 

1.1 

$10,000-14,999 

0.9 

3.0 

3.1 

1.5 

1.4 

$15,000 or more 

1.0 

2.9 

3.5 

2.3 

2.3 

Total 1996 personal income 

Less than $20,000 

1.7 

3.3 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

$20,000-24,999 

1.2 

5.0 

4.5 

2.7 

1.9 

$25,000-34,999 

1.2 

2.9 

3.1 

1.9 

0.8 

$35,000-49,999 

1.1 

3.7 

3.6 

1.2 

1.4 

$50,000 or more 

0.5 

3.8 

3.8 

0.1 

0.4 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, "Second Follow-up" (B&B:1 993/1997), Data Analysis System. 
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A 

ACT assessment: An examination adminis- 
tered by ACT, Inc. (formerly the American 
College Testing Program) and used to pre- 
dict the facility with which an individual will 
progress in earning college-level subjects. The 
ACT differs from the SAT in that it assesses 
students’ knowledge in the curricular areas 
of English, mathematics, reading, and sci- 
ence reasoning. 

Adult education: College, vocational, or oc- 
cupational programs, continuing education 
or noncredit courses, correspondence courses 
and tutoring, as well as courses and other 
educational activities provided by employ- 
ers, community groups, and other providers. 

Advanced degree: Any formal degree attained 
after the bachelor’s degree. Advanced degrees 
include master’s degrees, doctoral degrees, 
and first-professional degrees. 

Alternative schools: Alternative schools serve 
students whose needs cannot be met in a regu- 
lar, special education, or vocational school. 
They provide nontraditional education and 
may serve as an adjunct to a regular school. 
These schools fall outside the categories of 
regular, special education, and vocational 
education, although they may provide simi- 
lar services or curriculum. Some examples 
of alternative schools are schools for poten- 
tial dropouts, residential treatment centers 
for substance abuse (if they provide elemen- 
tary or secondary education), schools for 
chronic truants, and schools for students with 
behavioral problems. Between 3 and 4 per- 
cent of schools in the Common Core of Data 
files are vocational schools. 

Associate’s degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a subbaccalaureate 
program of studies, usually requiring at least 
2 years (or the equivalent) of full-time col- 


lege-level study. This includes degrees 
granted in a cooperative or work-study pro- 
gram. 

B 

Baccalaureate degree: (See Bachelor’s de- 
gree.) 

Bachelor’s degree: A degree granted for the 
successful completion of a baccalaureate pro- 
gram of studies, usually requiring at least 4 
years (or the equivalent) of full-time college- 
level study. This includes degrees granted in 
a cooperative or work-study program. 

C 

Capital outlay: The expenditures for prop- 
erty and for buildings and alterations com- 
pleted by school district staff or contractors. 

Care from a center-based program: Includes 
care on a regular basis that occurs at Head 
Start, day care centers, nursery schools, or 
preschools. 

Care from a nonrelative: Includes care on a 
regular basis by home child care providers, 
regular sitters, or neighbors. Excludes Head 
Start, day care centers, nursery schools, or 
preschools. 

Care from a relative: Includes care on a regu- 
lar basis from nonparental and nonguardian 
relatives (e.g., grandparents, siblings, aunts, 
uncles) that occurs in or outside the child’s 
home. 

Carnegie unit: A standard of measurement 
used for secondary education that represents 
the completion of a course that meets one 
period per day for 1 year. 

Center-based programs: Includes Head Start, 
nursery schools, prekindergartens, day care 
centers, and preschools. 
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Certificate: An award granted for the suc- 
cessful completion of a subbaccalaureate pro- 
gram of studies, which usually requires less 
than 2 years of full-time postsecondary study. 

Child cares for self: Includes self-care only. 

Cohort: A group of individuals who have a 
statistical factor in common, for example, 
year of birth. 

College: A postsecondary school that offers 
a general or liberal arts education, usually 
leading to an associate’s, bachelor’s, master’s, 
doctor’s, or first-professional degree. Junior 
colleges and community colleges are in- 
cluded under this terminology. 

Combined schools: A combined school has 
one or more of grades K-6 and one or more 
of grades 9-12. For example, schools with 
grades K-12, 6-9, or 1-12 are classified as 
combined schools. Schools in which all stu- 
dents are ungraded (i.e., not classified by stan- 
dard grade levels) are also classified as 
combined. 

Community service: Volunteer activities un- 
dertaken in the school or community. Such 
community service includes any one-time or 
ongoing activity such as tutoring students, 
visiting senior citizens, and so on, but it does 
not include work for pay. It might be some- 
thing done through one’s school, church or 
synagogue, or on one’s own. 

Comprehensive reform: Efforts to improve 
education for all students by establishing 
high content and performance standards and 
redesigning the various components of the 
educational system in a coordinated and co- 
herent fashion to support students’ learning 
to the standards. 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have 
been adjusted by means of price and cost 


indexes to eliminate inflationary factors and 
allow direct comparison across years. 

Consumer Price Index (CPI): This price in- 
dex measures the average change in the cost 
of a fixed-market basket of goods and ser- 
vices purchased by consumers. 

Control of institutions: A classification of in- 
stitutions of elementary/secondary or 
postsecondary education by whether the in- 
stitution is operated by publicly elected or 
appointed officials (public control) or by pri- 
vately elected or appointed officials and de- 
rives its major source of funds from private 
sources (private control). 

Core New Basics curriculum: The most com- 
monly implemented form of the New Basics 
curriculum, which includes 4 years of English, 
3 years of mathematics, 3 years of science, 
and 3 years of social studies, but not the one- 
half year of computer science included in the 
New Basics curriculum. (See also New Ba- 
sics curriculum.) 

Cost of college attendance: Cost of living for 
students attending postsecondary institutions, 
including tuition and fees, books, room and 
board, child care, transportation, and other 
miscellaneous expenses. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have 
not been adjusted to compensate for inflation. 

Current expenditures per pupil in enrollment: 

Current expenditures for the regular school 
term divided by the total number of students 
registered in a given school unit at a given 
time, generally in the fall of a year. 

Current expenditures (elementary/second- 
ary): The expenditures for operating local 
public schools, excluding capital outlay and 
interest on school debt. These expenditures 
include such items as salaries for school per- 
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sonnel, fixed charges, student transportation, 
school books and materials, and energy 
costs. Beginning in 1980-81, expenditures 
for state administration are excluded. 

D 

Dependent student: A student who, under fed- 
eral criteria, is considered to be financially 
dependent on his or her parents or guard- 
ians. Most full-time students are considered 
dependent until they are 24 years old. 

Distance education: Instructional programs or 
courses in which the instructor and students 
need not be in the same physical place, par- 
ticularly those relying on computers, audio, 
or video technology as the medium for deliv- 
ery and, sometimes, for two-way interaction. 

Doctor’s degree: An earned degree carrying 
the title of Doctor. The Doctor of Philoso- 
phy degree (Ph.D.) is the highest academic 
degree and requires mastery within a field 
of knowledge and demonstrated ability to 
perform scholarly research. Other doctorates 
are awarded for fulfilling specialized require- 
ments in professional fields, such as educa- 
tion (Ed.D.), musical arts (D.M.A.), business 
administration (D.B.A.), and engineering 
(D.Eng. or D.E.S.). Many doctor’s degrees 
in both academic and professional fields re- 
quire an earned master’s degree as a prereq- 
uisite. First-professional degrees, such as 
M.D. and D.D.S., are not included under 
this heading. (See First-professional degree.) 

Dropout: The term is used to describe both 
the event of leaving school before graduating 
and the status of an individual who is not in 
school and who is not a graduate. Transfer- 
ring from a public to a private school, for 
example, is not regarded as a dropout event. 
A person who drops out of school may later 
return and graduate but is called a “drop- 
out” at the time he or she left school. At the 
time the person returns to school, he or she is 


called a “stopout.” Measures to describe these 
often complicated behaviors include the event 
dropout rate (or the closely related school per- 
sistence rate), the status dropout rate, and the 
high school completion rate. (See Status drop- 
out and Event dropout.) 

E 

Educational and general expenditures: The 
sum of current-fund expenditures for instruc- 
tion, research, public service, academic sup- 
port, student services, institutional support, 
operation and maintenance of plant, and 
awards from restricted and unrestricted 
funds. (See Expenditures.) 

Educational attainment: The highest grade 
of regular school attended and completed. 

Elementary: Grades K-8. 

Elementary school: A school classified as el- 
ementary by state and local practice and 
composed of any span of grades not above 
grade 8. Preschool or kindergarten is included 
under this heading only if it is an integral 
part of an elementary school or a regularly 
established school system. 

Elementary/secondary schools: As reported in 
this publication, includes only regular schools 
(i.e., schools that are part of state and local 
school systems, and also most private, not- 
for-profit elementary/secondary schools, both 
religiously affiliated and nonsectarian). Schools 
not reported include subcollegiate depart- 
ments of institutions of higher education, resi- 
dential schools for exceptional children, 
federal schools for American Indians, and fed- 
eral schools on military posts and other fed- 
eral installations. 

English: A group of instructional programs 
that describes the English language arts, in- 
cluding composition, creative writing, and 
the study of literature. 
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Enrollment: The total number of students reg- 
istered in a given school unit at a given time, 
generally in the fall of a year. 

Event dropout: Event rates calculated using 
the October 1999 CPS data measure the pro- 
portion of students who dropped out between 
October 1998 and October 1999. These 
dropouts are 15- through 24-year-olds who 
were enrolled in high school in October 1998 
but had not completed high school and were 
not enrolled in grades 10-12 a year later. 
According to this definition, a young person 
could complete high school by either earn- 
ing a high school diploma or receiving an 
alternative credential such as a GED. Spe- 
cifically, the numerator of the event rate for 
1999 is the number of persons ages 15-24 
surveyed in 1999 who were enrolled in high 
school in October 1998, were not enrolled 
in October 1999, and also did not complete 
high school (i.e., had not received a high 
school diploma or an equivalency certificate) 
between October 1998 and October 1999. 
The denominator of the event rate is the sum 
of the dropouts (i.e., the numerator) and the 
number of all persons ages 15-24 who at- 
tended grades 10-12 in 1998 and were still 
enrolled in 1999 or had graduated or com- 
pleted high school. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether 
paid or unpaid, which are presumed to ben- 
efit the current fiscal year. For elementary/ 
secondary schools, these include all charges 
for current outlays plus capital outlays and 
interest on school debt. For postsecondary 
education institutions, these include current 
outlays plus capital outlays. For government, 
these include charges net of recoveries and 
other correcting transactions other than for 
retirement of debt, investment in securities, 
extension of credit, or as agency transactions. 
Also, government expenditures include only 
external transactions, such as the provision 
of prerequisites or other payments in kind. 


Aggregates for groups of governments ex- 
clude intergovernmental transactions among 
the governments. 

Expenditures per pupil: Charges incurred for 
a particular period of time divided by a stu- 
dent unit of measure, such as enrollment, 
average daily attendance, or average daily 
membership. 

F 

Family and consumer sciences education: 
Consists of courses intended to prepare stu- 
dents for roles outside the paid labor mar- 
ket, including home economics, child 
development, foods and nutrition, and cloth- 
ing courses. 

Family income: The combined income of all 
family members age 14 and above living in 
the household for the period of 1 year. In- 
come includes money income from jobs; net 
income from business, farm, or rent; pen- 
sions; dividends; interest; social security pay- 
ments; and any other money income. 

Federal aid: Student financial aid provided 
through the federal government. This aid can 
either be provided by or administered by a 
federal agency. Federal agencies providing 
aid include the Department of Education, 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
Department of Defense, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the National Science Founda- 
tion. Federal aid can be in the form of grants, 
loans, and work-study aid. 

Federal funds: Amounts collected and used 
by the federal government for the general 
purposes of the government. There are four 
types of federal fund accounts: the general 
fund, special funds, public enterprise funds, 
and intragovernmental funds. The major fed- 
eral fund is the general fund, which is de- 
rived from general taxes and borrowing. 
Federal funds also include certain earmarked 
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collections, such as those generated by and 
used to finance a continuing cycle of busi- 
ness-type operations. 

First-professional degree: A degree that sig- 
nifies both completion of the academic re- 
quirements for beginning practice in a given 
profession and a level of professional skill 
beyond that normally required for a 
bachelor’s degree. This degree is usually 
based on a program requiring at least 2 aca- 
demic years of work before entrance and a 
total of at least 6 academic years of work to 
complete the degree program, including both 
prior-required college work and the profes- 
sional program itself. By NCES definition, 
first-professional degrees are awarded in the 
fields of dentistry (D.D.S or D.M.D.), medi- 
cine (M.D.), optometry (O.D.), osteopathic 
medicine (D.O.), pharmacy (D.Phar.), podi- 
atric medicine (D.P.M.), veterinary medicine 
(D.V.M.), chiropractic (D.C. or D.C.M.), law 
(J.D.), and theological professions (M.Div. 
or M.H.L.). 

Fiscal year: The yearly accounting period 
for the federal government, which begins on 
October 1 and ends on the following Sep- 
tember 30. The fiscal year is designated by 
the calendar year in which it ends; for ex- 
ample, fiscal year 1992 begins on October 
1, 1991 and ends on September 30, 1992. 
(From fiscal year 1844 to fiscal year 1976, 
the fiscal year began on July 1 and ended on 
the following June 30.) 

Foreign languages: A group of instructional 
programs that describes the structure and use 
of language that is common or indigenous 
to individuals of the same community or na- 
tion, the same geographical area, or the same 
cultural traditions. Programs cover such fea- 
tures as sound, literature, syntax, phonology, 
semantics, sentences, prose, and verse, as 
well as the development of skills and atti- 
tudes used in communicating and evaluat- 


ing thoughts and feelings through oral and 
written language. 

Free-lunch eligibles: The National School 
Lunch Program’s assistance program for low- 
income children. Families with school-age 
children who fall below the poverty level and 
have no other significant assets are eligible 
to receive government assistance in the form 
of free or reduced-price school lunches. 

Full-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in higher education courses with a 
total credit load equal to at least 75 percent 
of the normal full-time course load. 

Full-time instructional faculty: Those mem- 
bers of the instruction/research staff who are 
employed full time as defined by the institu- 
tion, including faculty with release time for 
research and faculty on sabbatical leave. The 
full-time category excludes faculty who are 
employed to teach less than two semesters, 
three quarters, two trimesters, or two 4- 
month sessions; replacements for faculty on 
sabbatical leave or those on leave without 
pay; faculty for preclinical and clinical medi- 
cine; faculty who are donating their services; 
faculty who are members of military orga- 
nizations and who are paid on a different 
pay scale from civilian employees; academic 
officers whose primary duties are adminis- 
trative; and graduate students who assist in 
the instruction of courses. 

Full-time worker: One who is employed for 35 
or more hours per week, including paid leave 
for illness, vacation, and holidays. Hours may 
be reported either for a survey reference week, 
or for the previous calendar year, in which case 
they refer to the usual hours worked. 

Full-time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment: For 
institutions of higher education, enrollment 
of full-time students, plus the full-time 
equivalent of part-time students as reported 
by institutions. In the absence of an equiva- 
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lent reported by an institution, the FTE en- 
rollment is estimated by adding one-third of 
part-time enrollment to full-time enrollment. 

G 

GED recipient: A person who has obtained 
certification of high school equivalency by 
meeting state requirements and passing an 
approved exam, which is intended to provide 
an appraisal of the person’s achievement or 
performance in the broad subject matter areas 
usually required for high school graduation. 

General labor market preparation: Consists of 
courses that teach general employment skills, 
including keyboarding, word processing, in- 
dustrial arts and technology education, career 
exploration, and general work experience. 

Graduate: An individual who has received 
formal recognition for the successful comple- 
tion of a prescribed program of studies. 

Grants: Also known as scholarships, these 
are funds for postsecondary education that 
do not have to be repaid. 

Gross Domestic Product (GDP): Gross national 
product less net property income from abroad. 
Both gross national product and gross domes- 
tic product aggregate only the incomes of resi- 
dents of a nation, corporate and individual, 
derived directly from the current production 
of goods and services. However, gross national 
product also includes net property from 
abroad. (See Gross National Product [GNP].) 

Gross National Product (GNP): A measure of 
the money value of the goods and services 
available to the nation from economic activ- 
ity. GNP can be viewed in terms of expendi- 
ture categories, which include purchases of 
goods and services by consumers and gov- 
ernment, gross private domestic investment, 
and net exports of goods and services. The 
goods and services included are largely those 


bought for final use (excluding illegal trans- 
actions) in the market economy. A number of 
inclusions, however, represent imputed val- 
ues, the most important of which is rental 
value of owner-occupied housing. GNP, in this 
broad context, measures the output attribut- 
able to the factors of production, labor, and 
property supplied by U.S. residents. 

Group of Seven (G-7): This group is composed 
of seven industrialized nations with large 
economies: Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

H 

Hearing impairment: An impairment in hear- 
ing, whether permanent or fluctuating, that 
adversely affects a child’s educational per- 
formance, in the most severe case because 
the child is impaired in processing linguistic 
information through hearing. 

High school: A secondary school offering the 
final years of high school work necessary 
for graduation, usually including grades 10, 
11, 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

HOPE Scholarship Tax Credit: This federal 
income tax credit is designed to help tax- 
payers pay the cost of the first 2 years of 
postsecondary education. 

Humanities: Instructional programs in the fol- 
lowing fields: area and ethnic studies, foreign 
languages, letters, liberal/general studies, 
multi/interdisciplinary studies, philosophy and 
religion, theology, and the visual and perform- 
ing arts. 

I 

Instruction: This category includes expendi- 
tures of the colleges, schools, departments, 
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and other instructional divisions of postsec- 
ondary education institutions and expenditures 
for departmental research and public service, 
which are not separately budgeted. Includes 
expenditures for both credit and noncredit 
activities. Excludes expenditures for academic 
administration where the primary function is 
administration (e.g., academic deans). 

Instructional expenditures (elementary/second- 
ary): Current expenditures for activities directly 
associated with the interaction between teach- 
ers and students. These include teacher sala- 
ries and benefits, supplies (such as textbooks), 
and purchased instructional services. 

Instructional staff: Full-time-equivalent num- 
ber of positions, not the number of different 
individuals occupying the positions during 
the school year. In local schools, includes 
all public elementary and secondary (junior 
and senior high) day-school positions that 
are in the nature of teaching or in the im- 
provement of the teaching-learning situation. 
Includes consultants or supervisors of instruc- 
tion, principals, teachers, guidance person- 
nel, librarians, psychological personnel, and 
other instructional staff. Excludes adminis- 
trative staff, attendance personnel, clerical 
personnel, and junior college staff. 

K 

Kindergarten: Includes transitional kindergar- 
ten, kindergarten, and pre-first-grade students. 

L 

Labor force: Individuals employed as civil- 
ians, unemployed, or in the armed services 
during the survey week. The “civilian labor 
force” is composed of all civilians classified 
as employed or unemployed. 

Life sciences: Life sciences are instructional 
programs that describe the systematic study 


of living organisms. Life sciences include bi- 
ology, biochemistry, biophysics, and zoology. 

Loan: Borrowed money that must be repaid. 

Local Education Agency (LEA): (See School 
district.) 

M 

Master’s degree: A degree awarded for suc- 
cessful completion of a program generally re- 
quiring 1 or 2 years of full-time college-level 
study beyond the bachelor’s degree. One type 
of master’s degree, including the Master of Arts 
degree, or M.A., and the Master of Science 
degree, or M.S., is awarded in the liberal arts 
and sciences for advanced scholarship in a 
subject field or discipline and demonstrated 
ability to perform scholarly research. A sec- 
ond type of master’s degree is awarded for the 
completion of a professionally oriented pro- 
gram, for example, an M.Ed. in education, an 
M.B.A. in business administration, an M.F.A. 
in fine arts, an M.M. in music, an M.S.W. in 
social work, and an M.P.A. in public adminis- 
tration. A third type of master’s degree is 
awarded in professional fields for study be- 
yond the first-professional degree, for example, 
the Master of Laws (LL.M.) and Master of 
Science in various medical specializations. 

Metropolitan population: The population re- 
siding in metropolitan statistical areas 
(MSAs). (See Metropolitan Statistical Area 
[MSA].) 

Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA): A large 
population nucleus and the nearby commu- 
nities that have a high degree of economic 
and social integration with that nucleus. Each 
MSA consists of one or more entire counties 
(or county equivalents) that meet specified 
standards pertaining to population, commut- 
ing ties, and metropolitan character. In New 
England, towns and cities, rather than coun- 
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ties, are the basic units. MSAs are designated 
by the Office of Management and Budget. 
An MSA includes a city and, generally, its 
entire urban area and the remainder of the 
county or counties in which the urban area is 
located. An MSA also includes such additional 
outlying counties that meet specified criteria 
relating to the metropolitan character and 
level of commuting of workers into the cen- 
tral city or counties. Specified criteria gov- 
erning the definition of MSAs recognized 
before 1980 are published in Standard Met- 
ropolitan Statistical Areas: 1975, issued by 
the Office of Management and Budget. New 
MSAs were designated when 1980 and 1990 
counts showed that they met one or both of 
the following criteria: 

(1) Included a city with a population of at 
least 50,000 within their corporate limits; 
or 

(2) Included a Census Bureau-defined urban- 
ized area (which must have a population of 
at least 50,000) and a total MSA population 
of at least 100,000 (or, in New England, 
75,000). 

Minority: Any racial/ethnic group that is 
nonwhite and not Hispanic is considered 
minority. 

Modal grade: The modal grade is the year 
of school in which the largest proportion of 
students of a given age are enrolled. Enrolled 
persons are classified according to their rela- 
tive progress in school; that is, whether the 
grade or year in which they were enrolled 
was below, at, or above the modal (or typi- 
cal) grade for persons of their age at the time 
of the survey. 

Multiple disabilities: Concomitant impair- 
ments (such as mental retardation-blindness, 
mental retardation-orthopedic impairment, 


etc.), the combination of which causes such 
severe educational problems that they can- 
not be accommodated in special education 
programs solely for one of the impairments. 
The term does not include deaf-blindness. 

N 

Natural sciences: A group of fields of study 
that includes the life sciences, physical sci- 
ences, and mathematics. 

New Basics curriculum: A minimum curricu- 
lum recommended by the National Commis- 
sion of Excellence in Education (NCEE) in 1983 
to be completed by high school graduates that 
consists of 4 years of English; 3 years each of 
mathematics, science, and social studies; and 
one-half year of computer science. College- 
bound high school graduates are also advised 
to complete 2 years of foreign language. (See 
also Core New Basics curriculum.) 

Nonmetropolitan residence group: The popu- 
lation residing outside metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas. (See Metropolitan Statistical Area 
[MSA].) 

Nonsectarian school: A private school whose 
curriculum and operation are independent 
of religious orientation and influence in all 
but incidental ways. 

Nonsupervisory instructional staff: Persons 
such as curriculum specialists, counselors, 
librarians, remedial specialists, and others 
possessing education certification but not re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day teaching of the 
same group of pupils. 

Nontenure-track faculty: Faculty members 
who were either not on the tenure track or 
whose faculty status lacked a tenure system 
at the sampled institution. 

Nursery school: (See Preprimary.) 
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0 

Obligations: Amounts of orders placed, con- 
tracts awarded, services received, or similar 
legally binding commitments made by fed- 
eral agencies during a given period that will 
require outlays during the same or some fu- 
ture period. 

Occupational concentrator: Public high school 
graduate who earns 3.0 or more credits in a 
single occupational program area. 

Occupational education: Vocational educa- 
tion programs that prepare students for a spe- 
cific occupation or cluster of occupations, 
including agriculture, business, marketing, 
health care, protective services, trade and 
industrial, technology, food service, child care, 
and personal and other services programs. 
Also called occupationally specific education 
or specific labor market preparation. 

Occupational investor: Public high school 
graduate who earns 3.0 or more credits in 
occupational education. 

Odds ratio: Odds is the ratio of success to 
failure in probability calculation. Odds ratio 
is the ratio of one odds to another. 

Orthopedic impairments: A severe orthope- 
dic impairment that adversely affects a child’s 
educational performance. The term includes 
impairments caused by congenital anomaly 
(e.g., clubfoot, absence of some member, etc.); 
impairments caused by disease (e.g., polio- 
myelitis, bone tuberculosis, etc.); and impair- 
ments from other causes (e.g., cerebral palsy, 
amputations, and fractures or burns that cause 
contractures). 

Other expenditures: Other than support ser- 
vices and capital outlay, the sum of all other 
current fund expenditures for community ser- 


vices, nonpublic school programs, adult edu- 
cation, community colleges, interest on 
school debt, and other expenditures. 

Other support services staff (elementary and 
secondary school): All staff not reported in 
other categories. This group includes media 
personnel, social workers, data processors, 
health maintenance workers, bus drivers, se- 
curity, cafeteria workers, and other staff. 

Outlays: The value of checks issued, interest 
accrued on the public debt, or other payments 
made, net of refunds and reimbursements. 

P 

Parent: In the Current Population Survey, a 
parent is defined as a biological, adoptive, 
step-, or foster parent, or a legal guardian. 
In other words, “parents” have some bio- 
logical or legal association to the child. A 
parent is not necessarily the head of the 
household. A parent’s highest education level 
was determined by merging information 
from the parent’s record with information 
from his or her children’s record. When no 
parent resided in the household, information 
from the legal guardian’s record was merged 
with information from the children’s record. 

Parental care only: Includes care on a regu- 
lar basis by parents only. Excludes children 
who receive care from relatives, nonrelatives, 
center-based programs, or self on a regular 
basis. 

Part-time enrollment: The number of students 
enrolled in higher education courses with a 
total credit load less than 75 percent of the 
normal full-time credit load. 

Percentile (score): A value on a scale of zero 
to 100 that indicates the percent of a distri- 
bution that is equal to or below it. For ex- 
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ample, a score in the 95 th percentile is a score 
equal to or better than 95 percent of all other 
scores. 

Personal income: Current income received 
by persons from all sources minus their per- 
sonal contributions for social insurance. Clas- 
sified as “persons” are individuals (including 
owners of unincorporated firms), nonprofit 
institutions serving individuals, private trust 
funds, and private noninsured welfare funds. 
Personal income includes transfers (payments 
not resulting from current production) from 
government and business such as social secu- 
rity benefits and military pensions, but excludes 
transfers among persons. 

Postsecondary education: The provision of 
formal instructional programs with a cur- 
riculum designed primarily for students who 
have completed the requirements for a high 
school diploma or equivalent. This includes 
programs of an academic, vocational, and 
continuing professional education purpose 
and excludes vocational and adult basic edu- 
cation programs. (See also Supplemental 
Note 10.) 

Prekindergarten: (See Preprimary.) 

Preprimary: Elementary education programs 
for children who are too young for first 
grade. Includes center-based programs and 
kindergarten. 

Private school or institution: A school or in- 
stitution that is controlled by an individual 
or agency other than a state, a subdivision 
of a state, or the federal government, which 
is usually not supported primarily by public 
funds and is not operated by publicly elected 
or appointed officials. 

Public service: Funds budgeted specifically for 
public service and expended for activities es- 


tablished primarily to provide noninstruc- 
tional services beneficial to groups external 
to the institution. Examples are seminars and 
projects provided to particular sectors of the 
community and expenditures for community 
services and cooperative extension services. 

Purchasing Power Parity (PPP) indices: Pur- 
chasing Power Parity (PPP) exchange rates, 
or indices, are the currency exchange rates 
that equalize the purchasing power of differ- 
ent currencies, meaning that when a given 
sum of money is converted into different cur- 
rencies at the PPP exchange rates, it will buy 
the same basket of goods and services in all 
countries. PPP indices are the rates of cur- 
rency conversion that eliminate the differ- 
ence in price levels among countries. Thus, 
when expenditures on Gross Domestic Prod- 
uct (GDP) for different countries are converted 
into a common currency by means of PPP 
indices, they are expressed at the same set 
of international prices, so that comparisons 
among countries reflect only differences in 
the volume of goods and services purchased. 

R 

Regular schools: (See Elementary/secondary 
schools.) 

Remedial education: Instruction for a student 
lacking the reading, writing, or mathematics 
skills necessary to perform college-level work 
at the level required by the attended institu- 
tion. 

Revenues: All funds received from external 
sources, net of refunds, and correcting trans- 
actions. Noncash transactions such as receipt 
of services, commodities, or other receipts 
“in kind” are excluded, as are funds received 
from the issuance of debt, liquidation of in- 
vestments, and nonroutine sale of property. 
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S 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or 
stipulated to be paid to an individual, be- 
fore deductions, for personal services ren- 
dered while on the payroll of a business or 
organization. 

Salary workers: Any person who worked one 
or more days during the previous year and 
was paid on the basis of a yearly salary is 
considered a salary worker. 

SAT: (See Scholastic Assessment Test.) 

Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT): An ex- 
amination administered by the Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) and used to predict 
the facility with which an individual will 
progress in learning college-level subjects. 
The SAT differs from the ACT in that it as- 
sesses students’ aptitude in English, read- 
ing, and mathematics generally rather than 
on their curricular knowledge. 

School administrators: Those staff members 
whose activities are concerned with direct- 
ing and managing the operation of a par- 
ticular school. They may be principals or 
assistant principals, including those who co- 
ordinate school instructional activities with 
those of the local education agency (LEA) 
and other appropriate units. 

School district: An education agency at the 
local level that exists primarily to operate 
public schools or to contract for public school 
services. Synonyms are “local basic admin- 
istrative unit” and “local education agency.” 

School year: The 12-month period of time 
denoting the beginning and ending dates for 
school accounting purposes, usually from 
July 1 through June 30. 

Science: The body of related courses con- 
cerned with knowledge of the physical and 


biological world and with the processes of 
discovering and validating this knowledge. 

Secondary: Grades 9-12. 

Secondary school: A school that has any span 
of grades beginning with the next grade fol- 
lowing an elementary or middle school (usu- 
ally grade 7, 8, or 9) and ending with or 
below grade 12. Both junior high schools and 
senior high schools are included. 

Service-learning: An educational activity, 
program, or curriculum that seeks to pro- 
mote students’ learning through experiences 
associated with volunteerism or community 
service. 

Social studies: A group of instructional pro- 
grams that describes the substantive portions 
of behavior, past and present activities, in- 
teractions, and organizations of people as- 
sociated together for religious, benevolent, 
cultural, scientific, political, patriotic, or 
other purposes. 

Socioeconomic Status (SES): The SES quartile 
variable used for both High School and Be- 
yond and the National Education Longitudi- 
nal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders was built 
using parental education level, parental oc- 
cupation, family income, and household items. 
Students were placed in quartiles based on 
their standardized composite score. By defi- 
nition, one-quarter of each cohort will reside 
in the bottom SES quartile, even if education 
levels, income, and the number of persons in 
more prestigious occupations increase. The 
terms high, middle, and low SES refer to the 
upper, middle two, and lower quartiles of the 
weighted SES composite index distribution. 

Special education schools: Special education 
schools provide educational services to stu- 
dents with special physical or mental needs — 
i.e., students with mental disabilities (such 
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as mental retardation or autism); physical 
disabilities (such as hearing impairments); 
or learning disabilities (such as dyslexia). 
About 2 percent of schools in the Common 
Core of Data files are special education 
schools. 

Specific learning disabilities: A disorder in 
one or more of the basic psychological pro- 
cesses involved in understanding or in using 
language, spoken or written, that may mani- 
fest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, 
think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do math- 
ematical calculations. The term includes such 
conditions as perceptual disabilities, brain 
injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, 
and developmental aphasia. The term does 
not apply to children who have learning 
problems that are primarily the result of vi- 
sual, hearing, or motor disabilities; of men- 
tal retardation; of emotional disturbance; or 
of environmental, cultural, or economic dis- 
advantage. 

Speech or language impairments: A commu- 
nication disorder such as stuttering, impaired 
articulation, a language impairment, or a 
voice impairment that adversely affects a 
child’s educational performance. 

Standard deviation: The standard deviation 
measures the spread of a set of data around 
the mean of the data. In a normal distribu- 
tion, approximately 68 percent of scores fall 
within plus or minus one standard deviation 
of the mean, and 95 percent fall within plus 
or minus two standard deviations of the mean. 

Status dropout rates: The status dropout rate 
is a cumulative rate that estimates the pro- 
portion of young adults who are dropouts, 
regardless of when they dropped out. The 
numerator of the status dropout rate for 1999, 
for example, is the number of young adults 
ages 16-24 years who, as of October 1999, 
had not completed high school and were not 


currently enrolled. The denominator is the 
total number of 16- to 24-year-olds in Octo- 
ber 1999. 

Stopout: (See Dropout.) 

Subbaccalaureate degree: Award granted for 
the successful completion of studies at either 
2-year or less-than-2-year institutions. Subbac- 
calaureate degrees typically include associate’s 
degrees and certificates. 

T 

Technical/professional fields: A group of oc- 
cupationally oriented fields of study, other 
than engineering and computer science, that 
includes agriculture and agricultural sci- 
ences, architecture, business and manage- 
ment, communications, education, health 
sciences, home economics, law, library and 
archival sciences, military sciences, parks 
and recreation, protective services, and pub- 
lic affairs. 

Tenure-track faculty: Faculty members who 
were either tenured or on the tenure track at 
their institution. 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for 
instruction or compensation for services, 
privileges, or the use of equipment, books, 
or other goods. 

U 

Undergraduate students: Students registered 
at a postsecondary education institution in a 
program leading to a baccalaureate degree 
or other formal award below the baccalau- 
reate such as an associate’s degree. 

Unemployed: Civilians who had no employ- 
ment but were available for work and (1) 
had engaged in any specific job-seeking ac- 
tivity within the past 4 weeks; (2) were wait- 
ing to be called back to a job from which 
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they had been laid off; or (3) were waiting 
to report to a new wage or salary job within 
30 days. 

University: A postsecondary education insti- 
tution that consists of a liberal arts college, 
a diverse graduate program, and usually two 
or more professional schools or faculties and 
that is empowered to confer degrees in vari- 
ous fields of study. 

V 

Vocational education: Organized educa- 
tional activities that offer a sequence of 
courses that provide individuals with the 
academic and technical knowledge and skills 
needed to prepare for further education and 
for careers requiring less than a bachelor’s 
degree. At the high school level, vocational 


education consists of occupational education, 
general labor market preparation, and fam- 
ily and consumer sciences education. 

Vocational education schools: Vocational 
schools primarily serve students who are be- 
ing trained for semi-skilled or technical oc- 
cupations. They may be part of a regular 
district (along with academic schools) or in 
a vocational district (serving more than one 
academic school district). About 1 percent 
of schools in the Common Core of Data files 
are vocational schools. 

Y 

Year-round worker: One who was employed 
at least 50 weeks during the previous calen- 
dar year, including paid leave for illness, 
vacation, or other reasons. 
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